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Mr DEAR Sir, 

If the dedication of a work like the present, could 
aflfbrd any adequate expression of high respect and 
regard, I should feel greater pleasure than I do in 
o&ring you these pages ; but such things have be- 
come so common tnat, though every one who knows 
you will understand the feelings which induce me 
to present you with this small tribute, yet I cannot 
but be aware that it is very little worthy of your ac- 
ceptance. You wilT receive it, however, I know, 
with the same kindness which vou have frequently 
displayed towaids me, as a marK,' however shght, of 
my gratitude for the interest you have always shown 
in myself and my works, and as a testimony of un- 
feigned esteem from one who can fully appreciate in 
others higher qualities than he can pretend to him- 
self. 

Although 1 am inclined to believe that the public 
may judge this one of the most interesting tales I 
have written, I can take but little credit to myself 
on that account ; for all the principal events s^e so 
strictly historical that little was left to the author 
but to tell them as agreeably as he could. The 
ttonr of the fair and unfortunate Arabella Stuart is 
well known to every one at all acquainted with 
English history, and has called forth more than one 
poem of considerable met|t, though I believe, as yet, 
iiaye never beoi the foundation of a romance. From 
that story, as it has been told by contemporaries, I 
hat had but little occasion to deviate, merely sup- 
j^faxg a few occasional links to connect it with oth- 
er evente of the time. 

In depicting the characters of the various persons 
who appear upon the scene, however, I have had a 
more clifficult task to perform, being most anxious to 
represent Uiem as they really were, and not on any 
account to distort and caricature them. The mde>^ 
ness (^ the age, the violent passions that were called 
into action, the bold and erratic disregard which 
thus relinked of all those principles which have now 
been universally recognized for many years, render- 
ed it not easy to give the appearance of truth and 
reality to events t£ftt did actually happen, and to per- 
sonages who have indeed existed ; for to the age of 
James I. may well be applied the often-repeated 
maxim, that " Truth is stranger than fiction." 

Difficulties as great, and many others of a different 
description, have been overcome in the extraordhiary 
romance called '* Ferrers ;" but it is not every one 
who possesses the powers of vigorous delineation 
which have been displayed bv the author of that re- 
markable work ; and I have been obliged to trust to 
the reader's knowledge of history to justify me in the 
representation which I have given of characters and 
scenes which might seem overstrained and unnatu- 
ral, to those who have been only accustomed to travel 
over the railroad level of modem civilization. 

The character of James I. himself has been por- 
trayed by Sir Walter Scott vnth skill, to which I 
can in no degree pretend, but with a very lenient 
hand. He here appeara under a more^pulsive as- 
pect. As a cold, brutal, vain, frivolous tyrant. Nev- 
ertheless, every act which i have attributed to him 
blackens the page of history, with many others, 



even more dark and foul, which I havd not found 
necessary to introduce. Indeed, 1 wo ild not even, 
add one deed which appeared to be in the least de- 
gree doubtful ; for I do believe that we have no 
right to charge the memory of the dead with any- 
thing that is not absolutely proved against them. 
We must remember that we try them in a court 
where th^y cannot plead ; before a jury chosen by 
ours^ves ; and pronounce a sentence against which 
they can make no appeal : and 1 should be as unwil- 
ling to add to the load of guilt which weighs down 
the reputation of a bad mmn, as to detract from the 
high fame and honour of a great and good one. My 
conviction, however, is unalterable, that James J. 
was at once one of the most cruel tyrants, and one 
of the most disgusting men that ever sat upon a 
throne. 

In the account I have given of Lady Essex, I shall 
probably be accused of having drawn an incarnate 
fiend ; but I reply, that / have not done it. Her 
character is traced in the same colours by the hand 
of History. Fortunately, it so happens that tew 
have ever been like her, for wickedness is generally 
a plant of slow growth, and we rarely find that ex-^ 
treme youth is totally devoid of virtues, though it 
may be stained vnth many vices. Such as I have 
found her, so have 1 paitited her ; suppressing, in- 
deed, many traita and many actions'which were un- 
fit for the eye, of a part at least, of my readers. Dark, 
as her character was, however, its introduction into 
this tale afiforded me a great advantage by the con* 
trast it presented to that of Arabella &>tu&rt herself; 
bringing out the brightness of that sweet lady's 
mind, and the gentleness of her heart, in high relief; 
and, [ hope and trust, tending to impress upon the 
minds of those who peruse these pages, the excel- 
lence of virtue and the deformity of vice. 

Upon the character and fate of Sir Thomas Over- 
bury there has always hung a degree of mystery. 
I do not know whether these pages may tend at 
all to dispel it, but, at all events, [ have not written 
them without examining minutely into all the facts ;. 
and, probably, the conclusions, at which I have ar- 
rived, are as accurate as those of others. 1 must 
reserve, however, one statement for which 1 find no 
authority, but which was necessary to the construc- 
tion of my story, namely, that which refers to Over- 
bury's proposal of a marriage between Rochester 
and the Lady Arabella. 

I need not tell one so intimately acquainted with 
English history as yourself, that all the other char- 
actera here introduced,. with one or two excepti(Mis 
among the inferior personages, are historical ; and 
1 have endeavoured, to the best of my power, to> 
represent them such as they really were. 

Having said thus much, I shall add no more, for^ 
in submitting the work to you, though I know £ 
shall have an acute judge, yet 1 shall have a kind 
one ; and trusting that you will, at all events, derive 
some amusement from these pages, I will only feu- 
ther beg you to believe me. 

My dear sir, 
Your most faithful servant, 
G. P. R. JAMBS. 



Th» Oaks, near Walmer, Kent, 
let December, I9ii. 
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CHAPTER L 

There was a small, oldfashioned, red brick 
house, situated just upon the verge of Cam- 
bridgeshire, not in the least peculiar in its as- 
pect, and yet deserving a descnption. The read- 
er shall know why before we have done. As 
you came along the road from London you de- 
scended a gentle hill, not very long, and yet long 
enough to form, witb an opposite rise, one oi 
those sweet, calm valleys which are peculiarly 
characteristic of the greater part of this country. 
When you were at the top of the hill, in looking 
down over some hedgerows and green fields, the 
first thing your eye lighted upon in the bottom 
of the dale was a quick-running stream, which 
seemed to have a peculiar art of catching the 
sunshine wherever it was to be found. Its 
course, though almost as rapid as if it had come 
down from a mountain — having had, it is true, 
a pretty sharp descent about a mile to the west- 
-waixl — was nevertheless, at this spot, directed 
through soft green meadows, and between flat 
and even banks. The water was of some depth 
also, not less in general than from five to six 
feet, though not in most places above four or 
five yanls in width. Where it crossed the road, 
however, there being no bridge, and the highway 
somewhat raised, it spread itself out into a good 
broad, shallow stream, which, in the deepest 
part, only washed your horse's feet a little above 
thepastem. 

Uaving carried it thus far, reader, we will 
leave it, without pursuing its course on towards 
the sea, which it reached somehow and some- 
where, by ways and through channels with which 
we have nothing to do. 

The eye of the traveller, however, on the Lon- 
don road, in tracing this stream farther up, came 
upon a clump of tall old trees, disencumbered 
of all brushwood, spreading wide at the top, but 
ungarnished bv boughs or green leaves below, 
and affording habitation to a multitude of busy 
looks, whose inharmonious voices — when joined 
together in full chorus, and heard from a dis- 
tance—formed a peculiar kind of melody, con- 
necting itself with many memories in the hearts 
of almost every one, and rousing soil and pen- 
sive imaginations from its intimate connexion 
with those country scenes and calm pleasures 
among which must lie all man's sweetest asso- 
ciations. From the top of the hill on which we 
have placed ourselves, a number of chimney 
tops, somewhat quaint and fantastic in their 
forms, appeared to be actually rising from the 
very heart of the rookery ; but if you stopped to 
let your horse drink at the stream in the bottom 
of me valley, and looked up its course to the 
lefi, you perceived that the house to which those 
ehimneys belonged lav at the distance of more 
ttian two hundred yards from the trees, and had 
a large garden with a long terrace, and a low 
wall between it and them. 



The mansion was of no great extent, as we 
have already hinted, and might belong to a gen- 
tleman of limited means, though moving in the 
better ranks of life ; the windows were princi- 
pally of that peculiar form which was first intro- 
duced under the Tudors, as the pointed arch of 
a preceding epooh began to bow itself down to- 
wards the straight line in which it was extin- 
guished not long after. The whole building 
might have risen from the ground somewhat 
more than half a century before the period of 
which we now speak, perhaps in the reign of 
Mary Tudor, pernaps in that of her brother Ed- 
ward; and yet I will not take upon myself to 
say that the bloody and ferocious monster, their 
father, might not have seen it as he travelled 
down into Cambridgeshire. The colouring, in- 
deed, was of that soiled and sombre hue, which 
bespoke long acquaintance with the weather; 
and though originally the glowing red bricks 
might have shown as rubicund a face as any 
newly-painted Dutch house at the side of a ca- 
nal, they were now sobered down with age, and 
gray with the cankering hand of ti me. Although 
the garden was neatly kept, and somewhat prim, 
according to the fashion of the day, and a bowl- 
ing-green just within the terrace was as trim and 
neatly shaved as if the scythe passed over it 
every morning, nevertheless about the building 
itself were some signs and symptoms of decay, 
the work of neglect rather than of time. In- 
stead of neat and orderly pointing, the brick- 
work displayed, in various places, many an un- 
stopped loint; and though, doubtless, weather- 
tight within, the stone copine was here and there 
broken, while one or two of the chimneys, which 
were gathered into groups of four set angularly, 
displayed the want of a brick in various places, 
which destroyed their fair proportions, without 
perhaps, afifecting their soundness. 

It was in the year 1603, two hundred and fortf 
vears ago, reader, a long time for you and me tc 
look back to, but yet the men and women of 
those days were the same creatures that we see 
moving round ns at present, with this slight dif* 
ference, that they had been less inured to restrain 
their passions and conceal their feelings than 
we are in a more polished and civilized state of 
society. Two hundred and forty years I What 
a lapse of time it seems; and yet, to each of the 
many whose lives have filled up the intervening 
period, their own allotted portion, when they have 
looked back from the end of existence to the be- 
ginning, has seemed but a mere point — ^a mo- 
ment out of the long eternity. To each, too, the 
changes which have taken place, and which to 
us, in the aggregate, appear vast and extraordi- 
nary, have b^n so slow and gradual that he has 
scarcely perceived them, any more than we no- 
tice the alteration which fashion efifects in our 
garments as we go on from year to year. Cu»- 
toms and manners, indeed, were very different in 
those days, though human beings were the same; 
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but we must not stop to dwell upon minute par- 
ticulars, or to detail forms and ceremonies, for it 
is not so much our object to depict the fastiions 
and habits of that age as to sketch a sad and ex- 
traordinary part of its history. 

Between six and seven o'clock on an evening 
in the month of May, while the sky overhead 
was just beginning to be tinged with the hues of 
the declining sun, and the old trees of the rook- 
ery, covered with their young green leaves, 
looked almost autumnal in the various tints 
with which spring had decked them, a gentle- 
man of fiily-eight or fifty-nine years of age 
walked slowly up and down upon the terrace 
which ran along before the building. He was 
upright in figure, well made though spare in 
form, rather below than above the middle height, 
calm and sedate in his step, thoughtful and per- 
haps sad in the expression of his countenance. 
His hair was quite white, soft, silky, and hang- 
ing, as was then customary, in curls upon his 
neck. His eyebrows, which, like his hair and 
beand, were colourless, were somewhat bushy 
and arched. His mustaches were neatly trim- 
med, and his beard pointed, not very long, but 
yet not cut round, as was the fashion with the 
younger men of the day. He was dressed in 
black velvet, with «hoes bearing large black ro- 
settes, a small bat with a single feather, and had 
no ornament whatsoever about his person, un- 
less the buttons of jet which studded his doublet, 
and the clasp of the same material which fast- 
ened his short cloak, deserved- that name. 

He was, indeed, altogether a very grave and 
serious-looking personage, with much mildness 
and benevolence as well as sagacity in his coun- 
tenance; and yet there was a certain slight turn 
of the lip, an occasional twinkle of the eye, and 
a drawing up of the nostril, which seemed to in- 
dicate the slightest possible touch of a sarcastic 
spirit, which had, perhaps, at an earlier period, 
Been more unruly, though it was now chastened 
by the cares, the sorrows, the anxieties, and the 
experience of life. 

He walked up and down, then, upon the 
terrace for some minutes, each time he turned, 
whether at the one end or the other, gazing down 
the course of the stream between the slopes of 
' the hills towards the spot where the road from 
London crossed the valley, and then again bend- 
ing his eyes upon the ground in meditation. Oc- 
casionally, however, he would look up to the sky, 
or down into the bowling-green ; and, after one 
of the latter contemplations, he descended a 
flight of four stone steps which led down to the 
greensward, with the same calm and sedate step 
whieh had distinguished bis promenade above ; 
and taking up the lai^e round wooden ball which 
lay on the grass, he held it in bis band for a mo- 
ment, and then bowled it deliberately at a set 
of skittles which had remained standing at the 
other end of the green. The ball hit the pin at 
which it was aimed, which in its fall overthrew 
a number of others, while the gentleman whose 
hand had despatched the messenger of mischief 
on its errana looked on with a grave smile. 
There was evidently something more in the ex- 
pression of his countenance than mere amuse- 
ment at seeing the heavy pieces of wood tumble 
over one another, and he murmured to himself 
as he turned away, 

'* Thus it is with human projects--4iy, the best 
intended and most firmly founded ; some acci- 
dental stroke overthrows one of our moral nine- 
pins, and down go the whole nine !" 



So saying, he returned to the terrace, and 
raising his voice, he cried, ''Lakyn, Lakjrn!** 
upon which a stout old serving-man with a badge 
upon his arm came out unbonneted to receive 
his master's commands. 

" Take away those ninepins, Lakyn," said the 
gentleman ; " they have no business on the bowl- 
ing-^reen ; and put the bowls, too, under shelter. 
It will rain before morning." 

"God bless your worship," replied the ser- 
vant, looking up to the sky, " you are as weath- 
er-wise as a conjurer." 

" Or a shepherd," replied the gentleman, re- 
suming his walk ; and the old man proceeded to 
gather up the implements of the ^ooA old game 
of our ancestors, muttering to himself, "Who 
would have thought it would rain before morn- 
ing with such a sky as that? He knows more 
than other men, that's certain." 

While he was busy with the bowls, his mas- 
ter's eye, glancing down again as before to the 
spot where the road and the stream met, rested 
on the figure of a single horseman coming from 
the direction of London. 

" There 1 Lakyn, Lakyn!" he exclaimed; 
" run in, and never mind the bowls. Tell Sharpe 
to go round and take Mr. Seymour's horse at 
the garden gate. I will meet him there." 

The old man hastened to obey, and, with his 
usual composed step. Sir Harry West, for such 
was the gentleman's name, proceeded from the 
terrace, through the garden which we have men^ 
tioned, to the angle next to the rookery, where 
he waited, leaning upon a little gate, till the 
horseman he had seen on the road arriyied at the 
spot. At the same moment, another old servant, 
dressed in grav, ran down panting, and doffing 
his bonnet to the stranger with lowly reverence, 
held the bridle while he dismounted. 

The horseman then, at a quick pace, advanced 
to the gate, which was by this time open to re* 
ceive him, and with a look of dad and well-sat- 
isfied reverence kissed the hana of the master of 
the house. Sir Harry West, however, threw his 
arm around him affectionately, and gazed in his 
face, saying, "Welcome, my dear William, 
welcome! So you are back from Flanders at 
length. 'Tis eighteen months since I have seen 
you." 

"'Tis a lonsf time, indeed, sir," replied the 
visiter; " but time has made no change in you, 
I am glad to see/' 

" It has in you, William," answered Sir Har- 
ry West; "a great change, but a good one; 
though why, in our boyhood, we should desire 
man's estate, I know not. 'Tis but a step to the 
grave. However, you are a man now both in 
years and appearance, though you left me but a 
youth," and once more he gazed over the young 
gentleman's face and form as we look at a coun- 
try we have known in our early years on return- 
ing after a long absence, tracing the changes that 
have been made therein, and sometimes, per- 
haps, regretting even the improvements. 

The countenance and the form that be looked 
upon were not, indeed, ill calculated to bear in- 
spection, being those of an English gentleman 
of about one or two-and-twenty years of age,and 
of the best class and character. Now there can 
be little doubt to any one who has traveled far 
and wide over distant lands, that the Elnglisk 
people are, on the whole — with the exception, 
perhaps, of some small tribes in the Tym, and 
of one or two districts in Spain, where tne Moor- 
ish blood has been mixed with the Gtothic— the 
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Landsomest race that this quarter of the world 
called Europe can produce; and the young 
stranger was certainly not inferior to any of his 
countrymen in personal appearance. He was 
tall and evidently powerful in form, though some 
of the slightness of youth was still there, and all 
its graces. His hair was dark brown, and curl- 
ing in large waves, and his features were as fine 
as those of any of the faces that poet, painter, or 
sculptor has ever dreamed or portrayed. 

There was, moreover, a peculiar expression 
in his countenance, which struck the eye more 
than even the beauty of the lines. It was an ex- 
pression of depth, of intensity, which sometimes 
may be seen in very ugly faces, but which is 
sure to give them a charm which nothing can 
take away. His manner, too, harmonized with 
the expression, and gave it force. Before he 
spoke, especially when, as in the present case, 
he was intimate with the person with whom he 
conversed, he paused for a single moment, look- 
ing at him thoughtfully, as if seeking the spirit 
within and addressing himself to it; so that it 
seemed that there was a communication estab- 
lished between himself and those he loved, dis- 
tinct from that of speech. 

These things, though they be slight, have a 
considerable influence on the intercourse of ordi- 
nary life; and as the sum of human existence is 
made up of small things (the greater events being 
but the accidents), all that affects their course 
has its importance. 

Nor is oress, in general, altogether unworthy 
of attention. Somebody has called it the habit- 
ual expression of a man's mind ; and, though I 
cannot a^e to that definition in the full sense, 
yet certainly, where there is no impediment to 
his following his own wishes, a man's dress af- 
fords strong indications of his tastes and habits 
of thought. That of William Seymour was not 
studied, but yet it was such as well became him ; 
there was a certain degree of carelessness about 
the slashed doublet of dark green cloth, showing 
the white satin with which it was lined here and 
there ; but yet it fitted well. The cloak of the 
same colour, with its edging of gold, was thrown 
lightly on the shoulder, and the hat and plume 
-were not quite straight upon the head. As if fond 
of the same hues, no other colours were used in 
any part of his dress, even to the sheath of his 
swonl and dagger, with the exception of the laige 
riding boots of untanned leather, which were 
those commonly wokj^ by all gentlemen in trav- 
eUing. These, of course, bore their own russet 
hue, and displayed marks of a long ride. The 
rest of his dress also was somewhat dusty, for 
the day had been warm and dry ; and the roads 
of England were in those times not of the same 
Arm and solid consistence of which they may 
hoasi at present, so that the garments of the trav- 
eller were generally more powdered with sand 
in the summer, and more splashed with mud in 
the winter, though his horse might display less 
frequently a pair of broken knees, and his own 
head find, a softer resting-place if he chanced to 
meet with a fall. 

Of the conversation which ensued at the garden 
gate between Sir Harry West and William Sey- 
mour, I shall not stop to give the details. Suf- 
fice i* that the words of the traveller merely 
evinced his satisfaction at seeing again one who 
had been the guide of his youth, under whom he 
had first tried his arms in Ireland against Tyrone, 
and who was, moreover, nearly related to him, 
being his mother's first cousin, while those of 



Sir Harry West displayed little less pleasure at 
seeing the boy whom he had educated in the way 
of honour, than if he had been his only child. 
Talking over the events of the last eighteen 
months, and mingling their conversation with 
many a reierence to former years, they passed 
through ihe garden and over the terrace into the 
house. 

There, over pleasant memories, amid which 
there was but little to forget — for even pains and 
anxieties, strifes and fatigues, which pass away, 
gain through the softening glass of memory a 
rosy hue, mellowed yet warm — ^they enjoyed an 
hour of that sweet intercourse which can only 
be known to hearts conscious of high and upright 
purposes ; for the things on which remembrance 
dare not rest are only follies and vices. All ac- 
cidental sorrows rOky be dwelt upon with calm- 
ness, or recollected with gratitude to him who 
sent them; the sorrows that sprang from our- 
selves preserve their unmitigatea bitterness. But 
here there were none such to recall ; and though 
they spoke of perils, ay, and disasters, of the loss 
of friends well loved, of bright expectations dis- 
appointed, and of aspirations for their country's 
good unfruitful, yet in that old hall no self-re- 
proach mingled with the theme of their discourse, 
and it was pleasant and soothing both to the 
young man and the old. 

There we will leave them for a certain time 
to return to them ere long. 



CHAPTER II. 

TuERB was a lar^ fire blazing in the wide, 
open chimney of a little village inn, although it 
was, as we have said, the month of May, and the 
temperature during the day had been wa^m. To- 
wards evening, however, it had grown colder, and 
small drops of rain had begun to descend, ending 
in a heavy shower as night fell. The fire, how- 
ever, haa not been pil^ up with the logs of 
which it was principally composed altogether for 
the purpose of keeping out the chilly air of even- 
ing — though several of the neighbouring peas- 
antry had taken advantage of the cheerful blaze 
to warm themselves while they drank their jug 
of ale, and mine host, with his fair white apron, 
took care to give them every encouragement to 
remain, and wowed not the slightest disinclina- 
tion to make as many journeys to the hogshead 
as his guests desired. His wife, however, and 
his daughter, both of whom were busily engaged 
in basting some provision, which turned upon 
two large spits before the crackling wood, seemed 
much less disposed to the society of the villasers, 
giving many a hint that they interrupted them 
in the care of the capons, distracted their atten- 
tion from the sirloin, and had wellnigh made 
them spoil '<the dumplings and all" by letting 
the pot boil over. In the end, the elder dame, 
warm by nature, and heated still farther by the 
fire, gave one of the boors a push with her broad 
hand, which brought him from his stool to the 
floor, exclaiming, 

" Get thee gone. Cobbler Hodge ; 'tis time for 
thee to be home with thy wife. The gentry will 
be here anon, and we must have the place cum- 
bered with the like of thee, must we 1" 

"Nay, nay, Maude," said her husband, "the 
great people ever say half an hour before they 
intend to come. Let the man remain, I tell thee ; 
they won't be here for this hoar." 
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»*And we will stay till they come," cried 
Hodge, rising up, and resumlDg his seat a little 
farther from the fair virago of the inn. " We 
want to see who are these gentry that arrive so 
late at night These are perilons times, Master 
Millpond, when the queen is just dead, and the 
king^ majesty not arrived from the North." 

" It ma)r be the king himself, God bless his 
grace 1" said another or the boors ; but, even as 
he spoke, to prove the conjecture fhlse, as well 
as me prognostications of the landlord, the sound 
of horses' feet, and persons speaking, was heard 
approaching the door; and, the moment after, a 
voice was added, calling loudly, and in a tone 
of great authority, for host, hostlers, and horse- 
boys. 

The landlord rushed out with all speed ; his 
irife abused her humble neighbours in no very 
gentle and tender terms ; the peasants themselves 
drew back in awe, the greater because the object 
of it was undefined ; and, after a few moments 
of confusion, clatter, and talking without, mine 
host reappeared, bowing to the ground as he ush- 
ered in Jiis guests. 

The first who entered — ^nearly a minute before 
any of the rest — was certainly not the sort of be- 
ing the persons assembled within expected to 
see, for the door only gave admission to a beau- 
tii'ul girl of some nineteen or twenty years of 
age, with her rich, clustering hair, wet with the 
rain, falling from its bands about her face and 
shoulders, and with a look of laughing, yet half- 
rueful satisfaction on her face as she turned to 
one of those behind, saying, in a sweet, though 
jesting tone, 

"Grood faith, my friend, if thou art as wet as 
I am, the lowliness of the roof will not mar your 
joy in taking shelter under it." 

"Lord love you, sweet lady!" cried the host- 
ess, advancing. "Well, you are wet in'deed! 
What a night for such a beautiful lady as yon 
to be out in ! Why, all the rich velvet and the 
gold lace is spoiled. Heart of grace ! and your 
yellow riding-coat is all draggled with mud 
above your Iniees !" 

"Ay! good truth," repMed the lady, advan- 
cing towards the fire, "it is so, indeed, dame. 
Forty sterling marks cast away upon a misera- 
ble shower of rain, and a weary ride from Wal- 
den. But here seems the comfort of plentiful 
food, and a good fire to dry one." 

" Oh, yes, lady— oh, yes," replied the hostess ; 
''everything is quite ready : let me take out that 
buckle, lady. Get you home to your beds, fel- 
lows! what do you stand staring at there, as if 
yon never saw a young gentlewoman before 1 
If 8 all because you're so beautiful, ma'am, that 

Suts them out of their manners. 'Tisn't every 
ay they see a skin like that, I trow." 
The lady tossed her head with a gay laugh. 
*'I thought such words were the coin of 
courts," she said, " not current in the country ; 
but I am overburdened with such small change, 
good dame, so tell me no more of nay beauty, 
and do not drive these good people from the fire, 
where they have as much rignt as 1 have. Now, 
Maltby and Adams, bring in all the bags here, 
or they will soon be as wet as we are; and do 
not let the girl Marian stay out there all night to 
look after goods and chattels which will not melt 
as easily as herself, I warrant. We must stay 
here this night, that's clear. Why, what's the 
matter, Marian : you seemed scared 1" 

The girl whom she addressed, and who was 
evidently the maid of a person of quality, ran up 



to her mistress with somewhat fri^tened and 
mysterious looks, whispering something in her 
ear ; while the hostess, on the other side, assailed 
her with assurances that everything was quite 
right and prepared "for her bedchamber, and 
guest-chamber, and all," muttering between 
whiles to herself, "Stay herd To be sure! 
Marry, when all is made ready, why should she 
notr 

The lady might be somewhat embarrassed by 
the discourses of the two who addressed her at 
once ; but, nevertheless, she seemed to catch the 
words of each, and replied to both. 

" Four men?" she said, speaking to the maid. 
" Well, what of that, girt 1 They will do thee 
no harm, though they be on horseback.-, .liis^ 
say, my good dame, that all is made jqeAdy^dr 
me ; but, in good truth, I fear there Is iome mis- 
take, which, I trust, may not deprive me of my 
supper and a lodging. I intended to have gone 
fartner to-night — peraaps to Royston ; and it was 
the rain that drove me hither. Mayhap thy good 
things are made readv for some other person." 

" For me, madam," said a gentleman, advan- 
cing from the door, the threshold of which he 
had crossed the moment before. "But right 
happy am I," he added, "that what was pre- 
pared for me may be used by you. whom all 
men are bound to honour and obey.'' 

The lady had turned, with some surprise, at the 
first sound of the speaker's voice, and certainly 
his words did not diminish her astonishment. 
He was a tall, thin, bony man, dark in com- 
plexion, somewhat sharp in features, with a 
cold, calm, steady eye, but a bland and a pleas- 
ant smile about the mouth. He was dressed in 
the style of a military man of some rank, and 
affected the bushy beard and long mustaches of 
the swaggering adventurers of the day. Nothing 
else, however, in his appearance or manner in- 
dicated that he belonged to that somewhat disa- 
greeable and dangerous race of animals. But 
no line or feature in his face called up any rec- 
ollection of him in the lady's mind; and, after a 
momentary pause to consider his countenance, 
she replied, " You seem to know me, sir, and 
yot may be mistaken. I am a very humble per- 
son, whom no one is bound to obey that I know 
of but my good girl Marian, here, and one or 
two trusty servants, who find the bond more in 
their afifection than their duty." 

"The Lady Arabella Stuart," answered the 
stranger, "is not to be mistaken ; and surely one 
so near the crown of England may well command 
our duty." 

" I am the king's most humble subject, though 
his kinswoman, sir," replied the Lady Arabella, 
coldly ; for, young as she was, she Had already 
been the object of ambitious designs on the part 
of some, and needless jealousy on the part of 
others. " I claim no duly from any one but my 
own people, and would rain make that as light 
as may be." 

" Your ladyship is wise and right," said the 
stranger ; " and love makes duty light to all men. 
What I would say is, madam, I rejoice that I 
yesterday commanded preparations in this poor 
inn, as all is ready for you, which it might not 
otherwise have been. Come, dame hostess, show 
the lady to a chamber where she may change her 
dress ; and, in the mean time, good master, serve 
the supper, to be ready when she returns. HsLvr 
you the vacant room prepared which I ordered 
With her permission, I will be the Lady Arabe 
la's humble carver." 
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The lady bowed her head, gave a quick glance 
Tonnd three or foar other faces, which were now 
gathered together at the farther side of the room, 
and, accompanied by her maid, retired, with the 
landlady's daughter lighting her, and one of the 
two men-servants carrying a pair of ponderous 
leathern bags, such as were then commonly used 
for conveying the various articles of dress which 
a traveller might need upon his journey. 

As soon as she was gone, the gentleman who 
had been speaking to her turned to three other 
personages, who seemed to have arrived in his 
company, and held a low and earnest conversa- 
tion witn them for some minutes. The land- 
lord's ears were sharp, and he had his own share 
of shrewdness; but, although he manoeuvred 
skilfully to come nearer to the strangers, and used 
his faculty of hearing to the utniost, he could 
only c^tctr two or three words. 

Ottfe'said, somewhat louder than the rest, 
•*'Tis most fortunate;" another, "We should 
have passed them in the night, and missed our 
xnark. Good luck to the rain !" 

The landlord could gather no more ; and, see- 
ing the eye of the principal visiter upon him, he 
thought it best to apply himself seriously to car- 
ry in the supper into an adjoining chamber, which 
had been prepared according to directions re- 
ceived beforehand. When he returned from bis 
£rst expedition with trenchers and drin king-cups, 
he found the stranger, who seemed the leader of 
the rest, standing before the fire, while the villa- 
gers, who had lingered till they received a very 
fihaip and definite hint from the landlady, were 
no longer apparent. 

)• As soon as the landlord came in, his guest 
made a slight and scarcely perceptible motion 
across his oreast. The host instantly crossed 
himself, bowing his head low, and from that mo- 
ment a sort of confidential intercourse was estab- 
lished between him and the stranger, which made 
them both understand each other perfectly, with- 
out a word of explanation being spoken. 
. ^ In the mean while the lady had been shown 
into a room, low in the roof, with the large dark 
rafters protruding from the ceiling. It contain- 
-ed two beds, a small mirror not much larger 
than one's hand, a table, some chairs, and a large 
brazen sconce against the wall, with lamps not 
lighted. While the serving-man laid the large 
leathern bags across a stool, and the landlady's 
•daughter bustled about in setting things to rights, 
Arabella Stuart, seated before the table, had fallen 
into a deep revery. 

We must look into her thoughts, for she spoke 
jipt. though she was carrying on an argument 
"Witn herself 

" I know not his face," she said, " I know not 
his face, and yet I must doubt the man: and 
that other face over his shoulder? Methinks I 
have seen it before — can it have been with the 
Jesuit Parsons 1 else why did it bring up that 
wicked, cunning man to my mind, who would 
lain have entangled me in things for my destruc- 



lady, addressing the landlord's daughter, " and 
help me to pat off this dress. It seems a fair 
country this round your village, as well as I 
could judge through the ra|n. Now there is 
many a gentleman's house in the neighbourhood, 
I'll warrant." 

"Good heart, no," replied the girl; "we are 
but poorly off in such commodities." 

"Why, faith, I thought I saw several large 
houses as I came along," rejoin&i the lady, 
" Whose was that large mansion on the top of 
the hill, about a mile hence V 

The girl laughed. " That's the great black 
bam," she said. " It does look like a castle by 
night with the trees round it. No, madam : the 
only large house we have Bear is Sir Mairy 
West's." 

" 1 must have passed it as I came," answered 
the lady. " Undo this knot, good girl. I know 
Sir Harry West well. He showed himself' a 
gallant gentleman in the Irish wars, though as ' 
mild as he is brave. Which was his house 1" 

" If you are jourpeying fiom London," said 
the girl, "you passed u two miles hence, on the 
leil, up the valley, by the side of the stream. 
But I doubt if you could see it by night." 

The lady made no reply, and the moment after 




changed, at least as far as she would suffer it to 
be; for the long riding skirt in which she had 
come thither she retained over her other gar- 
ments, though it was soiled and somewhat wet. 
In this plight, however, she returned to the 
kitchen of the inn, where she found the strange 
cavalier ready to receive her, and was by him 
led, with courtier-like formality, into an adjoin- 
ing chamber, where a table was placed, groan- 
ing under the abundant supper which had been 
prepared. But only one cover was laid upon 
the board, apparently intended for herself. To 
this place the stranger conducted her, and seem- 
ed literally about to take upon himself the office 
of carver, as he had proposed; but Arabella 
paused, without sitting down, saying, 

"Nay, my good sir, I should surely be want- 
ing in courtesy to let you stand and carve, while 
I, like the wild beast, which loves to feast with- 
out company, devour your supper, ifou haye 
more gentlemen, too, I think, with you, though 
I know neither their name Qor yours, to ask you 
to be seated." 

" Oh, my followers, madam, will find supper 
without," replied the stranger; "and as#) my 
name, lady, I am called the Baron de Mardyke: 
a foreign name, as you will see ; but having been 
born in England in King Edward's time, I am 
more than half an Englishman." 

" Pray, then, be seated " said the Lady Ara- 
bella; and the stranger, arawing a stool to the 
table, did as she bade him. 

Before he took his place, however, he crossed 
himself reverently in rather an ostentatious man- 



tion 1 Well, well, I will treat it lightly — ay, ner, very different from that which he had used 



lightly. The shaft that may hit the heavy-flying 
crow misses the light-winged swallow. Yet I 
"Will be upon my guard; and if I find new plot- 
ters, I will not house with them through the 
night: I will no plots, not I. If they will but 
let me live my little life in peace, and die with 
ao innocent spirit, I ask no more. Marian, giri »" 
^e added aloud, and then whispered to the maid 



in making the same sign before the landlord. 
The lady could not help noticing the gesture; 
but she took no notice, and, after a brief grace 
murmured to herself, sat down at table. 

The gentleman, as in duty bound, carved for 
her; and, as she made no observation, the meal 
was silent for several minutes, while the land- 
lord and one of the stranger's servants came in 



ibr a moment, who instantly quitted the room. I and out, and caused a bustle among the plates 
« Come hither, pretty maiaen,** continued the I and treneben. 
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"In Spain/' said the stranger, breaking si- 
lence, wiih a smile, "the host of an inn so near 
the capital as this would have been ashamed to 
send up capons of last year to a lady's table." 

"Yoa have been in Spain, thenV said the 
Lady Arabella. " It is a fair country, is it not t 
rich in song and romance 1" 

"Rich in everything," replied the baron: 
"beautiful to the eye, delicious in climate, full 
of splendid cities and courteous gentlemen— a 
land of princes, lady." 

" Good truth, then, it must be but a dull place," 
exclaimed Arabella, with a gay laugh. " I have 
seen some princes since my birth, and 1 must 
say that they are the dullest specimens of mor- 
tal man I ever met with." 

" You have known few Spanish princes, mad- 
ana," said her companion, " or you would judge 
diflferently." 

"No," answered the ladjr; "the onl^ one I 
ever met with, who bore his dignity with mod- 
estv and elevated it by grace, was a German." 

"True" rejoined the 1)aron; "some of the 
loyiU and electoral bouses have produced men 
not easily to be banished from a lady's memory 
— or her heart." 

"Nay," said Arabella, with a careless smile, 
"my little heart is all too narrow to take in so 
great a thing as a prince." 

Her companion cast a quick glance around 
the room to see that no one was near, and then 
replied, in a low but emphatic tone, " X hope not 
— I hope not." 

The blood came up into the lady's cheek, and 
after gazing in his face for an instant, she cast 
down her eyes again and remained silent. Sev- 
eral of the dishes were removed, and others put 
upon the table ; and then, as if accidentally, both 
the landlord and the serving-man quitted the 
room. 

" How strange are the events of life 1" said the 
Baron de Mardyke. 

" They are, indeed," answered the Lady Ara- 
bella, " almost as strange as man's own heart" 
" Here was I," continued her companion, not 
appearing to heed her words, "riding on an 
errand of much importance, to visit a fair and 
noble lady, whom I should have missed seeing 
till It was too late, had it not been for a shower 
of rain." 

"If you mean me, sir," said the fair girl be- 
side him, " you must have made some mistake 
in your errand : for I am a being of so little con- 
sequence myself, that nothing of importance can 
hatv reference to me." 

" You may in a few weeks be of much more," 
replied the baron. 

"Nay, Heaven forbid!" cried Arabella, re- 
suming the gay and jesting tone which she had 
laid aside for a moment. " I can conceive no fate 
more perverse than that which would make me 
of any consequence at all. I never knew a bird 
that cared, so that his wings were tied, whether 
the threads that tied them w&ce golden or hemp- 
en. Greamess is a snare from which one never 
escapes, once having fallen into it. But, good 
truth, I am curious who you can be, sir," she 
>continned, stopping him as he was about to 
speak; "I am shrewd at divining; but yet men 
take such disguises nowadays a poor woman 
can hardly discover them. Nay, tell me not, tell 
me not I I love to puzzle out a mystery, and I 
would fain guess for myself who and what you 
maybe." 
"Who think you, madam 1" asked the stranger. 



" Baron de Mardyke 1" said Arabella, thonriit* 
fully ; " that mav be some assumed title of a great 
man who would fain appear less than he is — 
you may be one of those Spanish princes you 

" Or his envoy," answered the other. 

"Hush, hush!" cried the lady, in the same 
tone of raillery ; " let me see— Baron de Mardyke t 
That, on the contrary, may be a name uken by 
some lesser man, who wishes to seem greater 
than he is— you may be a Jesuit in disguise, a 
disciple of Loyola or Lainez," and she looked 
keenly at him as he spoke. 

There was a slight contraction of the lips, and 
a passing shade upon the brow of the gentleman 
wnom she addressed; but he replied in an un- 
altered tone, "You will guess right ere long:,, 
madam; for when you have exhausted conjec- 
ture, you will come back to simple truth, and 
leave the Baron de Mardyke just what he was 
before. But, ere we are interrupted, let me sa.^ 
that I have matter of much importance for your 
private ear aAer this meal be over — secrets of 
great moment!" « 

" Trust them not to me, then !" cried the youngs 
lady, *'for I have a strange habit of dropping' 
jewels by the way. I never could keep anything^ 
that was precious in my life — 'lis but yesterday 
I lost aaiamond; and as for secrets, I am so 
conscious of my carelessness, that I always givo 
them to the next person I meet with, being quite- 
sure that any one will preserve them better thaa 
myself" 

The stranger bit his lip; but the host entering 
the moment aAer, stopped him in his reply.. 
When the supper was over, however, he kept 
his eyes fixed upon the lady, while the host and 
the servant were clearing away all that encum- 
bered the table, and it was evident that he was 
waiting impatiently for them to be gone. But 
just as the landlord was about to retire, Arabella 
addressed him in a quiet tone, saying, " Send 
my girl Marian hither, mine host ; I wish to 
speak with her." 

The baron made him a quick and scarcely 
perceptible sign, and by some accident the land- 
lord quite forgot to obey the ladv's behest, taking 
the opportunity of scolding his daughter for 
sometning that had gone amiss, and then aiding 
the rest of the .party who were assembled in the 
kitchen to consume the remains of the supper 
which he had brought out of the neighbouring 
room. 

In that chamber the Lady Arabella and the- 
Baron de Mardyke, as we must call him for the 
time, remained for nearly twenty minutes, while 
the host and the baron's followers talked loud,, 
and passed many a joke and nianv a cup of* 
good strong ale round the table, llie girl Ma- 
rian and one of the Lady Arabella's servants 
were seated with the rest, but the other serving, 
man had remained at the stable tending the 
horses. Ai the end of the time we have men- 
tioned, however, he made his appearance again,, 
and the voices of the horseboys of the inn were 
heard without the door. Marian staned up as 
soon ns she saw him ; and the m'^n, who was a 
bluff English servant of some A)rty-five or fifty 
years of age, walked straight up to ihe chamber 
where his mistress was, and opening the door, 
said alond, " The horses are waiing, lady." 

The cheek of Lady Arabella Stuart was some- 
what flushed and her face grave; but she in- 
stantly resnroed her sweet and playful smile, 
while her companion exclaimed, "Yon surely 
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are not going on in sach a night as this, mad- 
am r 

> •* As surely as I live," replied the lady. "You 
know, good sir, I could not plunder you of your 
lodging as well as your supper, and so I will 
even wish you a fair good-night and take my 
leave, beseeching yon to bear in mind what I 
have said, as on that score I change not, and it 
may be well to be careful. I thank you for your 
courtesy," she continued; "though, if I had 
known one part of my entertainment here, I 
shoald have tound shelter elsewhere." 

Thus saying, she adjusted her headsear, while 
moving across the kitchen towards the door of 
the inn; and, taking a piece of gold from a silk- 
en purse which she carried in her bosom, she 
gave it to the host, saying, " That's for your fee, 
mv friend ; but remember, another time, when I 
tell you to send my woman to me, do as you are 
directed." 

The host made a thoasand apologies, laying 
the blame upon a bad memory ; and the Lady 
Arabella, without heeding him, issued forth into 
the night with her servants following, the land- 
lady and her daughter courtesying, and the host 
holding a lantern snatched up in haste. 

In the mean time, the personage who had 
borne her company at supper was surrounded 
by his three companions, asking him questions 
in a low but rapid voice. 

" She is a fool," he replied, " and yet not a 
fool either — keen enough as to what concerns 
her not, but blind to her own interest She 
casts awav a crown," he added, in a lower tone, 
'* as a child does a long-used plaything." 

" Will she betray us V asked one of his com- 
panions. 

* I think not," replied the other. 

"Think notl" said a third: "we had better 
make sure of that !" But, at the same moment, 
the sound of horses' feet trotting away was 
heard, and the landlord and his family came 
back from the door. 



CHAPTER m. 

Thb old hall was warm and comfortable ; the 
spreat, wide, open hearth displayed some half 
doaen logs of blazing wood, and the fitful flame 
of the fire, outshining the two candles that stood 
upon the table, flickered round the whole room, 
glancing upon the quaint old carvings that sur- 
rounded the panels, prying into the deep bays of 
the windows, and catching here and there upon 
some well-polished casque, breastplate, or other 
piece of ancient armour, which, suspended by 
nooks and brackets, ornamented the walls. The 
ceiling, which was of old oak, like the wainscot, 
-was lost in the obscurity above; but the rich 
mantelpiece was folly seen by the light of the 
candles near it, and was the pride of the room 
and that part of the country, it had been carved 
by a famous Flemish artist, and presented by 
him to good Sir Harry West for some kindly 
service rendered during the time of the Low 
Country wars. What was the deed that merited 
Uie gift we do not, indeed, know; but it is prob- 
able that the oaken sculpture had some reference 
to the cause of the sculptor's gratitude, as on 
either side of the chimney stood the figure of an 
armed knight, in full relief, bearing upon his 
shoulder a corner of the entablature, on which 
was represented, in a smaller size, the history of 
Aegood Samaritan. 



Before the fireplace, at a convenient distance, 
stood a round table, covered with the relics of 
the evening meaL Driaking-cups are there, and 
flagons, and it would seem that in that squat, 
flat-sided, long-necked bottle there is some pre- 
cious and much-esteemed liquor, from the tall 
glasses, gilt and bedizened, which stand by, and 
can never be destined for the conveyance of any 
unworthy fluid. Between the table and the fire» 
so near the former that the e]tx>w could rest com- 
fortably upon it, sat the good knight, the master 
of the house, and his young kinsman ; and be< 
tween them again and the chimney lay a laige 
shaggy hound, such as would have delighted the 
soul of a Landseer or a Scott, and who may 
have been a remote connexion of one of those 
immortalized by Rubens. Stretched out like a 
trussed hare, with his paws before him, and his 
long muzzle gracefully leaning over the ankle 
next to the fire, the good dog seemed to be 
asleep ; and, perhaps, had his head been in a po- 
sition to accomplish such a feat, he might have 
nodded from time to time ; but, nevertheless, he 
was evidently only in a state of pleasant drow- 
siness, for ever and anon he opened his keen eyes 
and gazed into the fire, as if wondering what 
that extraordinary element could be, and twice 
lifted up his head and looked in his master's face 
to see that all was right, speedily seullng him- 
self down to his doze again. 

It is a sweet and pleasant thing for two o\i^ 
familiar Mends to spend together a long hour 
after the sun has gone down, and when all the 
world is quiet, in a warm room, with a blazing 
fire, and with the moderate use of the pure juice 
of the grape to fill the intervals of conversation. 
No haste is upcfi them, no hurry, no hateful 
pressure of importunate business; there they 
can sit as long as they choose ; it matters not 
whether they rise the next minute, or three hours 
hence. They are free, in short — free from the 
bondage of worldly affairs, and can do what they 
think fit with their little treasure of time. No 
liberty is more pleasant than the emancipation 
from all the chains, and shackles, and bars, and 
bonds of business ; and there, when Memory,, 
sweet Memory, takes us by the hand, and lead& 
us back into the flower-garden of other years, 
and points out all the blossoming things that we 
loved, looking as fresh and beautiful as ever, 
how sweet are the sensations, how entrancing 
would they be, were it not for the subdued con- 
sciousness that it is all a part of the dream that 
is passing away ! 

Nor is the pleasure of such intercourse les- 
sened when there exists some diflbrence in age 
between the two companions. Youth brings itS' 
eager fancy, its bright expectations, its energet- 
ic rashness, to the mithridate ; and age its sober 
reason, its bright remembrances, its calm knowl* 
edge, and its tried powers. The partv must 
never extend beyond two, however ; a dog, in- 
deed, you may admit — a friendly, faithful dog, 
the image of unbought attachment and unvary- 
inglove — ^but there must be no one else. 

Thus had Sir Harry West and his young 
friend been passing the last hour^now turning 
their thoughts to the days when William Sey- 
mour was a mere boy, and, as the second son 
of a noble family, had been left greatly to the 
care of his maternal relations ; now talking of 
those days of strange adventure, when, under 
the guardianship of the good knight, he had first 
mounted horse tor the battle-field in that beauti- 
ful neighbouring island to which England- has 
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tMen " little more than kin, and less than kind" 
—-when, about half past nine o'clock, which 
was, indeed, half an honr later than Sir Harry 
West's Qsnal bedtime in the country, the dog, 
who lay upon the hearth, gave signs of being 
awake, by raising one ear perpendicularly from 
his head, without, however, moving from his 
place, or lifting his muzzle from his paw. 

" He hears some sound without," observed his 
master, whose eyes had been fixed contempla- 
-tively upon him. 

" And yet,?' said William Seymour, who un- 
derstood that he spoke of the. dog, for he had 
been looking in the same direction, without any 
irisible cause for his eyes being turned towards 
<Che animal except that those of his friend were 
resting upon it, " and yet the rain is dropping so 
hard and neavily that I should suppose no sound 
^m without but a very loud one would drown 
its noise and the crackling of the fire, for ears 
that lie so near the blaze as his." 

''They are quicker than our own, even in 
youth," replied his friend; " it is wonderful how 
dogs will catch the lightest sound, and distin- 
guish in a moment whether it is one they are 
accustomed to or not. They are learned in 
-sounds, these triangular-headed gentry. See! 
he looks up. If it were a moonlight night, I 
should think some of the young neighbouring 
vagabonds had come to plunder the rookery or 
the dovecote." 

As he spoke the dog gazed in his master's 
&ce for a moment, as if for encouragement, and 
then gave a short growl. 

"What is the matter, Mark'emr' asked the 
x>ld knight, patting his head ; and instantly the 
4og sprang forwani into one of the bay windows 
with a load, angry bark, which was repeated 
more fiercely still the next moment, when a 
ithundering heavy blow upon the door of the 
house announced that some visiter sought ad- 
mission. 

"Down, Mark'em! down!" cried Sir Harry 
West. " On my life, this is a stonny night for 
;any one to venture out. Those blue-bottles of 
mine must not keep the man waiting, whoever 
he be ;" and, advancing to the door of the room, 
lie called loudly to several of the servants by 
viatne. 

Before they could come, however, he himself 
had crossed to the hall door and opened it, say- 
ing, " Come in, whoever you are ! What is it 
you want, good fellow 1 I know your face. 
Whose servant are you V* 

"The Lady Arabella's, Sir Harry," replied 
the man; "but we want help quickly. Her 
liorse has fallen in this dark night; and, though 
«h6 says she is not hurt, yet we all fear it is but 
to give us comfort." 

" Bring lanterns ! bring lanterns !" cried Sir 
Harry, vehemently. " Lakyn ! Matthew ! Dick ! 
Here, William Seymour, come with me. Here 
is that dear, beautiful girl, with her horse down, 
and herself hurt. Patience and mercy! what 
made her ride out in such a night as this?" 

But William Seymour was by this time at 
the hall door. 

"I will go, I will go," he exclaimed. "Stay 
you. Sir Harry. Send down the lanterns. I 
will go." And, without waiting to catch up 
•cloak or hat, he ran out over the terrace and 
through the garden, passed the little gate, and 
flurried on down the narrow road which kept 
Jilong the stream. He had not far to go, how- 
fibaer; fi>r about halfway between the bouse and 



the LondoB road he came suddenly upon a group 
of three human beings and five horses standing 
together, with the rain pouring down upon them 
in as heavy a stream as our somewhat weeping 
and uncertain skies ever let flow upon a hapless 
traveller. 

" Are you hurt— are you hurt V exclaimed the 
young gentleman, addressing the taller of the 
two women who formed parts of the group. 

" No, indeed/' replied the lady : " very liiUe, if 
at all« 1 know your voice, sir, tnough I see you 
are not my old friend. Sir Harry West. Grood 
heaven ! can it be Mr. Seymour 1" 

" The same, lady, and ever the humblest of 
your servants," replied the young gentleman. 
" Pray let me assist you to the house. There 
are people coming with lanterns directly. Let 
me support you." 

Arabella gave him her hand without any 
sign of unwillingness, and he led her on with 
care, asking again, in a low voice, as soon as 
they were some ten or twenty steps from her at- 
tendants, " Are you hurt 7" 

The question was put in one of those tones 
that give peculiar value and meaning to words 
otherwise of no import — ^those tones tluit may be 
called a second language, a universal tongue, in 
which all the comments of the heart are written 
upon the colder and more abstruse dialect in. 
which we carry on our conversation with the or- 
dinary world. He had asked her before the 
same question, and received an answer. What 
was it, then, he now said ? A vast deal more, 
though without using any other than the words 
he had first employed. He told her, then, with 
the thrilling anxiety of deep interest, that he 
feared she was more hurt than she would allow; 
that he was alarmed, grieved, pained by what 
had happened ; that he was rejoiced to see her 
again ; that the lightest injury to her was of deep 
importance to him. Yes, although he only used 
those few words, that brief question, like Lord 
Burleigh's famous shake of the head, meant all 
this. Luckily, it so happens that there is no in- 
struction required to learn the language of which 
we speak ; the key to the cipher is in the hearts 
of every one, but more especially in the breast 
of woman ; and Arabella, whatever were her 
own feelings, easily translated the tone of Will- 
iam Seymour into express terms. Not that he 
had ever said one word to her which the most 
distant acquaintance might not justify ; not that 
one phrase had ever passed between them which 
the ear of the whole world might not have heard, 
but he had oflen spoken as he now spoke, and 
the tones had often made her heart thrill. She 
was, however, accustomed to inspire interest 
and excite admiration; she could not but know 
it; and though in many cases she cared little 
about it, perhaps William Seymour's was not 
the instance in which she valueid it the least. 

Arabella Stuart fancied herself in no degree 
ambitious. She had seen princes at her feet, 
without estimating them in the least by the 
crowns they ofierM, or the territories they pos- 
sessed. She had willingly seen the proposals of 
some of the highest men in Europe rejected by 
those who ruled her fate; and yet she was, per-' 
haps, the most ambitions person that it is possi- 
ble to conceive ; for she sought to obtain that 
which is the most difficult for any human being 
to gain, especially of royal blood. The object 
of her ambition was happiness i that glorious 
crown which all the jewels of the world cannot 
enrich ; which, studded with the diamoods of the 
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heart, can receive no additional lastre from such 
paltry things as power, or wealth, or station. 

In reply, she assured her compaoion that she 
was not hurt, and in her tone she thanked him 
mnch more than hy mere words. She even let 
him know in some degree that she understood 
the interest he felt towards her, and was grateful 
to him for it. 

Not much time, however, was allowed them 
for conversation of any kind ; for, ere they had 
proceeded a hundred yards, they were met by 
Sir Harry West, with his servants bearing lan- 
terns ; and the good knight, with William Sey- 
mour, accompanied her back to the house, while 
the attendants went on to give assistance to the 
party left behind. 

The same question which she had already an- 
swered was of course addressed to Arabella by 
her old friend, and he too showed almost as deep 
an interest as his companion had displayed, 
though it was of a different sort. Satisfied on 
that head, he put a number of other inquiries to 
her: whence she last camel whither she was 
filing? how she happened to be riding forth at 
such a time of night, especially as it nad be«) 
raining hard for several hours 1 

" Nay, nay, Sir Harry," cried the lady, gayly, 
-<<this is a catechism, and I will not answer you 
-on all these heads now. You shall give me 
lodging in your castle for the night, if you be a 
-gallant gentleman and true; and when I have 
once more cast off my wet garments, I will come 
and reply to ail interrogatories as faithfully and 
discreetly as if I were before the Star Chamber.'' 

*' So shall it be, dear lady, so shall it be,'' re- 
plied Sir Harry West. " My good old house- 
keeper. Dame Cicely, has been called out of the 
still-room to tend upon you ; and, thanks to this 
young gentleman's arrival this afternoon, the 
best chamber is ready prepared for your recep- 
tion." 

The lady, of course, said something apologetic 
for the trouble that she gave. " She was sorry, 
too," she said, "to deprive Mr. Seymour of his 
chamber." But the young gentleman assured 
her that he would sleep more sweetly for know- 
ing that she was lodged in safe^ and in comfort ; 
and Sir Harry answered laughingly, that he had 
taneht the boy, in y^ars long past, to put up with 
hard beds and scanty lodging. 

Thus talking, they soon reached the house, 
'where a good, matronly old woman, in a long 
stiff bodice, serge petticoat, and flowered gown, 
-whose years would have had to roll back again 
some way to reach the age of sixty, accompanied 
by a handmaiden, who prided herself upon being 
at least five years younger than Dame Cicely, 
were waiting in the hall to give whatever help 
and tendance might be needed by the Lady Ara- 
bella. To their hands her two male companions 
consigned her, and then returned into the cham- 
ber where they had been passing the evening 
when their conversation haa been interrupted by 
the events which we have described. Without 
sitting down, both took their places before the 
fire again ; and William Seymour brushed the 
wet with his hand from the curls of his hair, 
murmnring to himself, 

" I trust she will not suffer from this." 

" It is, indeed, a terrible night," said his old 
friend, *' for such frail creatures as womankind to 
be out. There is nothing, William, that I thank 
Ood for more, amon? all the blessings he has 
showered upon me, &hn for not making me a 
womaq." 



" And yet, my dear sir," replied William Sty- 
mour, " you were always a most devoted admirer 
and humble servant ol the fair." 

" At a respectful distance, William, at a re- 
spectful distance," said the old knight, smiling. 
** When I was of your age, it is true, I had some 
impulses of matrimony upon me, which, like 
other diseases of children, by a strong constitu- 
tion and good management, I got over easUy." 

" Nay," cried William Seymour, " surely you 
do not call love a disease." 

'^ Just as much a disease of youth," answered 
Sir Harry, with that slight touch of sarcasm in 
his look which we have already noticed, "just as 
much a disease of youth as measles, or chin- 
cough, or mumps among children, or the distem- 
per among dogs. True, it sometimes attacks us 
m mature age, and even in latter life ; but the 
cases are rare, and then it goes hard with the 
patient. Take care of thyself, my dear boy. 
Thou art just about the age to catch it ; but if 
ever you do, come to me, and I will be your 
physician. Ha ! Lakyn. Bring them in, bring 
them in ! Show that pretty maiden to her mis- 
tress's chamber. Is the horse much hurt 1" 

" Both his knees as full of holes as a beggar's 
coat. Sir Harry," replied the old man. 

"That is bad, that is bad," said Sir Harry 
West. " Have them well bathed with hot water, 
Lakyn ; then take a gill of Bordeaux wine, an 
ounce of salt, and a little sweet oil to anoint 
them with." 

" I know, I know. Sir Harry," answered the 
man. "'Tis a marvellous receipt; but this 
horse is a mighty deal worse than the gray 
gelding." 

Thus saying, he withdrew, taking with him 
to the buttery the two servants of the Lad^ Ara- 
bella, with the hospitable design of comforting 
each with a cup of humming ale ; and the con- 
versation was renewed between Sir Harry West 
and his young friend, much in the same strain 
as before, till the lady herself made her appear- 
ance in the old hall. 

She was somewhat paler tHan usual, and her 
step had less of its buoyant lightness, as she was 
led by her good host, with ceremonious respect, 
to a chair by the fire. She owned, too, that she 
felt somewhat bruised with her fall, and express- 
ed her determination soon to retire to rest 

" I am afraid. Sir Harry," she said, " that I 
cannot say my catechism to-night ; but, to satis- 
fy you on one head before I go, I will tell you 
the cause of my journey. The king, you know, 
is already on his way from Scotland, and has 
crossed the border, I understand, some days. 
'Twas only yesterday, however, that my aunt of 
Shrewsbury gave me notice that such was the 
case, and urged me strongly by her letters to 
hasten to meet his majesty, my royal cousin, and 
offer him my loyal duty. As she knew I was 
but poorly attended, she told me that some ten of 
her own people should meet me at Stamford, if 
I would come thither with all speed. Thus, you 
see, I set out with but two men and my girl Ma- 
rian ; and, as the day was fine, I hoped to have 
a moonlight ride for an hour or two during the 
night." 

"I fear, dear lady," answered the knight, 
" that the good couniess has led you to a need- 
less as well as unlucky journey. She does not 
seem to know that the king has issued a procla- 
mation forbidding all persons resort to the coart 
during its progress towards London. It were 
wise of you, ere yon proceed, to send a messea- 
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fer to bis majesty, asking pennission to wait 
npon him." 

'"Nay," exclaimed the Lady Arabella, " sure- 
ly he will not refuse to receive his poor kins- 
woman 1" 

" Dear lady," replied her old counsellor, "you 
surely should know something of royal person- 
ages; and yet, methinks, you are ignorant of 
how small a thing with them may turn love into 
4isnking. A light word spoken, an act of defer- 
ence forgotten, the slightest disobedience, even 
when it spriogs irom affection, may deprive one 
of favour, and never be forgiven. No aAer de- 
votion, no penitence, will wipe away the im- 
pression; and dark looks ancl a cloudy brow, 
whenever you appear, will be all that you can 
expect for life." 

" Oh !" cried Arabella, " how differently would 
I act if 1 were a queen 1 Love should to me 
stand in place of duty, truth should well supply 
respect, honour should be the courtesy that I 
would prize, and merit have its reward, not fawn- 
ing. I would be bountiful not only in deeds, but 
in words and looks; would break no promise 
that I made, and never inflict upon hope the 
a|[ony of delay. When I refused, it should be 
with gentleness; when I gave, it should be at 
once. I should be loth to punish, punishing my 
own heart at the same time. I would be careful 
of my lightest word, knowing that no words are 
light upon a monarch's lips." 

•* I am sure you would," exclaimed William 
Seymour, in a tone that made Arabella raise her 
eyes to his face with a slight increase of colour 
in her cheek. 

But good Sir Harry West did not seem to en- 
ter into the enthusiasm pf bis young friend. 

" You would be a very sweet lady, then," he 
said, " but perhaps not a good queen. Royalty 
is a rough thing, lady ; it has to deal with hara 
matters, and must be somewhat hard itself. 
True, sovereigns often think that they are exempt 
from the milder duties of mankind, and in that 
are wrong; for they require more qualities than 
other men, not less. They should want no 
kindly affections of the heart, but have the grey- 
er strength to rule them, from the greater need. 
The acts of ordinary men affTect but a narrow 
circle ; the acts of sovereigns spread round to 
every human being throughout their whole do- 
minions. An individual may make any sacri- 
fice he pleases of that which is his own property, 
without injuring any one; a monarch is the 
property oi his people, and can make no sacri- 
fice without affecting all. Stem facts, lady, stem 
iacts, but no less true than stern." 

" Thank God, I am not a queen !" said Ara- 
bella, after a moment's pause. " But, to return," 
she continued, ** what would you have me do, 
Sir Harry, in this business with the king 1 He 
may take offence if I go not forward to meet him, 
and think me wanting in duty ; an.i, as you say, 
if I do approach the court after the proclamation, 
I mav be held as disobedient What shall I do 1 
I will be guided by your advice." 

"Stay here, dear lady," replied Sir Harry 
West, " and send a messengf r to ask permission 
of the king. You will thus show both obedience 
and duty. Here is our young friend William 
Seymour— Kloubtless he will willingly perform 
your behest, and he back in a day or two." 

William Seymour, however, did not look so 
well satisfied as the old knight expected; and 
Arabella Stuart paused for a &w moments with- 
0BA reply, as if not quite willing to take advan- 
tage at once of the proposal. 



" I could scarcely renture to ask Mr. Sey- 
mour," she said, at length, raising her soft eyes 
to his face; "and perhaps he may not be incli- 
ned to go." 

William Seymour could not find in bis heart 
so far to belie his own feelings as to say he was 
willing, and yet he dared not explain what those 
feelings were. Perhaps Arabella was not will- 
ing to send him ; but of that we know nothing,, 
although, if she was very anxious that he should 
be her messenger, she did not quite display a 
woman's skill in carrying her point. On th& 
contrary, indeed, she was the first to furnish him 
with a fair excuse for declining the commission. 

"On second thoughts," she continued, after 
the young gentleman had made a somewhat 
hesitating tender of his services, " on second 
thoughts, I must not even ask Mr. Seymour ; 
for, if disobedience to the proclamation might 
bring the king's anger upon me, the same act 
would, of course, affect him in the like manner^ 
There is the royal blood," she added, with a 
smile, "flowing in his veins as well as minei 
and, of course, our sovereign's indignation would 
fall more heavily upon a man than upon a poor 
girl like me." 

" True," said the old man, " true ; I had for- 
gotten that ; you must send some inferior per* 
son, lady. Ifyou will write a letter to his maj- 
esty to-night, I will despatch it by a messenger 
to-morrow, who shall put it into the hands of 
Sir Robert Cecil, to be laid before the king." 

" I will do it at once," replied Arabella, " and 
then hie me to my bed ; for, to speak tmtb, I am 
somewhat weary with my journey, with the rain^ 
and with my fall." 

The letter was accordingly written in all due 
form, beseeching the king to suffer his poor coua- 
in to pay her duty to him, by meeting him on 
the road to London ; and on the following morzt- 
ing, before Arabella had left her bed, a trusty- 
messenger was bearing it towards the North. 

Whether the fair writer slept well that night 
matters not to our history; William Seymour 
scarcely closed an eye, and for two long hour» 
after he had sought his chamber he sat almost 
in the same attitude, with his head resting or 
his hand, in deep thought As his meditatioi^ 
ended, he murmured a few words to himiseif. 
** Now or never," he said. " Oh, golden oppor- 
tunity! I will not suffer doubt or dismay to 
snatch thee from me !" 



CHAPTER IV. 

Althouoh duty and propriety, and a number 
of other considerations, should lead us to follow 
the messenger of Sir Harry West to the busy 
and bustling scene which was taking place at 
Ncwark-upon-Trent, on the occasion of King^ 
James's entrance into that very respectable city, 
yet, yielding to temptation like other men, we 
feel ourselves so well pleased in the company 
of Arabella Stuart and William Seymour in the 
old knight's house, that we cannot resist our in- 
clination to remain a little longer with them, 
and to shun the noise and hurry of the court. 

Oh, how sweetly, when we think of all that 
noise and hurry, do the calm and tranquil scenes 
of the country come upon the heart! The sun- 
shine slumbering upon the green field, the wa- 
ving branch^ of the old trees, the firee and dan>^ 
cipg brightness of the rapid stream, the whisper- 
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iBg of th« 8oft4>reathed wind, the singing of the 
joyous birds, how sweet they all fall upon the 
eye and ear — ay, even the cawing of the glossy 
rooks among the tall elms, heaid through the 
open casement in which Seymour and Araoella 
now stand together, gazing oat upon the bright 
aspect of the valley as it glistens in the morning 
sanshine aAer the heavy rains of night. 

The mild air of the May morning is wooing 
her soft cheek, the tender graces of the spring 
are saluting her bright eye, the music of the 
woodland songsters is thrilling on her ear, the 
harmony of all is sinking into her heart. 

They are alone together; the old knight in his 
jjustice-room, busy in reconciling differences and 
in spreading peace, has leil them to themselves ; 
there is no ear to listen but that of Nature ; no 
eye to mark the emotions of their bosoms but 
His who made them to feel and to enjoy. Have 
a care, have a care, you two young and inexpe- 
rienced beings ! Have a care of the gulf that is 
before yon, and stand no longer on the giddy 
brink! Oh, perilous hour! Why could it not 
be averted ? Why could the words spoken never 
be blotted out from the record of things done 1 
But it is all in vain to wish or to regret. Fate 
was before them, and hand in hand they went 
upon the way that led them to destruction. 

There had been a long, silent pause, afler 
some words of common courtesy; a pause such 
as takes place when people feel and know that 
ihey are upon the eve of things which may affect 
their whole future life. Arabella was anxious 
to say something upon matters totally indifferent 
to them both ; but, busy with deeper thoughts, 
could find no such indifferent topic. Seymour, 
lOQ the contrary, longed to talk of thoughts and 
feelings which had rested in his heart unchan- 
ged since last he saw her, but hesitated huw 
to begin, lest the very first word should alarm 
her. 

At length, however, Arabella spoke; for she 
felt that such long silence might seem to have 
more meaning than any words. 

^*It is nearly two years, I think," she said, 
**^eince you went to Flanders V* 

"Fully," he replied; "and a long, dull time 
-it has been." 

" Nay," answered the lady, " I think that, were 
I a young man, nothing I should like so much 
as seeing foreign lands and mingling with strange 
people. There must be a great delight in watch- 
ang adl their habits, and in the adventures one 
meets with among them." 

" When the heart is at ease," renlied William 
Seymour; "but mine was not so." 

** Indeed I" said Arabella, fixing her eyes upon 
him. "I should have thought no heatt more 
light." 

"Truly, then, you have never seen it," re- 
ioioed the young gentleman, "for it is often 
oeavy enough." 

" I grieve to hear it," replied the lady, with a 
look of interest ; and then, in a gayer tone, she 
added, with that attraction towards dangerous 
subjects which is to woman as the light to the 
moth, " Come, what is it weighs it down 1 
Make me your father confessor. Woman's wit 
•will often find a way to attain that which man's 
wisdom fails to reach." 

" Well, then, I will," said William Seymour. 
"I could not have a fairer confessor, nor one 
- who has more right to assign the penance for my 
sins. Lady, my heart is heavy from an hered- 
itary disease, which has caused much mischief 



and much grief among my race already. Yew 
may probably have heard of it." 

"Nay, never," answered Arabella, with real 
aston ishment. " I always thought the very name 
of Seymour implied health and strength, and long 
life. What is this sad malady 1" 

" That of loving above our station," replied 
William Seymour; and instantly her face be> 
came deadly pale, her frame trembled, and her 
eyes sought the ground. 

He proceeded, however: "This sad ambi- 
tion," he said, " cost my grandfather nine years' 
imprisonment, and wellnigh his head; but he, 
as you well know, little cared or sorrowed tor 
what he had suffered, though grieved deeply for 
the sweet lady on whom their mutual love had 
brought so severe a punishment." 

" And she," replied Arabella, looking up, with 
the colour mounting in her cheek, "and she 
grieved for him, not ibr herself. The Greys were 
an unfortunate race, however. How strange is 
the will of God, that of two so beautiful and ex- 
cellent, Jane should perish on the scaffold, and 
Catharine waste her best days in prison I Yet 
methinks they must have been both happy even 
in their misfortunes, both suffering for those they 
loved." 

" 'Twas a sad trial and test of affection," said 
William Seymour. 

" Yet one that any woman would take who 
truly loves," replied Arabella. 

"Ay, that is the point," he answered, looking 
down. " Such love may, to her who feels it, 
compensate for all suffering, and, to him who 
possesses it, repay the sacrifice of all, even of 
life itself But what must be the fate, lady, of 
one who loves as deeply as man can love, yet 
sees the object far above his reach, without one 
cheering hope to lead him on, one cause to think 
the passion in his own heart has awakened any 
return in the being for whom he could cast away 
his life, as a gambler does his coin 1" 

" It must be sad indeed," said Arabella, in a 
low and hesitating tone; "sad indeed," she re- 
peated. " But yet, perhaps — " and there she 
paused, leaving the sentence incomplete, while 
her colour varied like (he morning sky as the 
sun rises in the ease. 

" Yet such is my fate." rejoined her compan- 
ion ; "such has been the weight upon my heart, 
which has crushed its energies, quelled its hopes, 
made the gay scenes of other lands all doll and 
empty, and even in the field deprived ray arm of 
one half its vigour. Oh ! had the ligfft of happy 
love been but before me, what deeds wonfa I 
have done, what things accomplished ! Arabel- 
la!" he continued, taking her hand, and gazing 
in her face, " Arabella I" 

She did not withdraw it, but she turned away 
her head, and with the fair fingers of the other 
band chased away a bright drop from her dark 
eyelashes. 

It was enough ; his arm stole round her sli$;ht 
waist. She did nor move. His lips pressed her 
soft cheek. A gasping sob was her only reply. 
"Arabella! Arabella! speak to me!" he said; 
"leave me not in doubt and misery!" 

One moment more she remained still and si- 
lent: then, starling from his arms, she brushed 
her hair back from her forehead with a sad and 
bewildered look, exclaiming, " Oh, Seymour, 
sp^re me! This lakes me by surprise — this is 
unkind; think— think of all the risk, the danger, 
the sorrow — " 

" 1 have thought, beloved," he replied, " through 
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mauy a lone and weary night, throogh many a 
heavy and irksome day. 1 haye paused, and 
pondered, and doabted, and trembled, and ac- 
cased myself of base selfishness, and asked if I 
cottld bring danger, and perhaps unhappiness. on 
her whom 1 love far, tar before myselr. Arabel- 
la, I have sought you not. I would never have 
sought you! But we have met; and in your 
presence I am a poor, weak, irresolute creature, 
powerless against the mastery of the passion in 
my heart. Kebuke, revile, contemn, tread upon 
me, if you will : I am at your feet, to do with as 
it pleases you." 

bhe shook her head with a sorrowful smile, 
murmuring, " It is for you I fear !'' But then, 
suddenly raising her eyes towards heaven, while 
her lips moved for a moment, she added, " No, 
Seymour, no; I will not plunge you in misery 
or danger. Your bright career shall not be cut 
off or stayed by me. No, no ; it is better not to 
speak or think of such a thing. My life may 
pass cold and cheerless in the hard bonds of a 
fate above my wishes, but you must cast off 
such feelings. You must foiget me, and in the 
end—" 

" Forget you, Arabella 1" he interrupted ; " for- 
get you 1 You little know the man who loves 
you. Whether you be mine or another's, I will 
remember you till life's latest hour;" and he 
kept his word. 

** I will never be another's," replied Arabella. 
"Fear not that, Seymour. Happily, all the in- 
terests, and all the jealousies, or whatever mon- 
arch may sit upon the throne of this realm, are 
certain to combine in withholding my hand from 
any one. I have no sufficient aower to make 
me worthy of the suit of princes ; the only attrac- 
tion in their eyes might be some very distant and 
unreasonable claim to a crown I covet not; and 
I shall find it no difficult task to persuade the 
king to refuse this poor person to any one to 
whom it might convey a dangerous, though 
merely contingent right. I will live on," she 
continued, resuming her lighter tone, though 
there was ever a certain degree of melancholy 
ran through her gayest moods, " I will live on in 
single freedom, with a heart, perhaps, not insus- 
ceptible of affection, had fate blessed me with an 
humble station, but one which will never load 
itself with the guilt of bringing sorrow and de- 
struction upon the head of another. Nay, Sey- 
mour, nay, say no more ! I esteem jrou nighly, 
regard you much—perhaps, if out of all the 
world — But let that pass ! Why should I make 
you share regrets I myself may feel 1 It is in 
vain, it is impossible ; so you must utter no far- 
ther words upon this matter, if you would have 
my company, for I must hear no more. Come, 
let us walk out, and talk of other things. We 
will go watch the rivulet that dances along, like 
the course of a happy life, sparkling as it goes, 
to find repose, at length, in the bosom of that 
vast, immeasurable ocean, where all streams 
end. Nay, not a word more, if you love me!" 

" I do ! I do !" cried William Seymour, press- 
ing his eager and burning lips upon her hand ; 
" f do ! I do, Arabella ! better than anything else 
on earth." 

"Well, then, peace!" she said, "peace! for 
your sake and for mine ; for nothing is so hope- 
less on earth as the love we feel." 

We fid! The confession was made; the 
words were spoken ; and , though Seymour feared 
to urge her farther then, they sunk into his heart, 
a sweet solace for the years to come. 



Poor Arabella Stuart I If she thought, by the 
walk along that gentle stream, through tboe» 
soft fields, amid the old trees waving over head^ 
listening to the voices of the birds, feeling the 
tender air of spring, talking over a thousand sub- 
jects, in which the ever-present impression of 
their love was only repressed in woitls to find 
utterance in vague and fanciful allusions— if she 
thought by such means to cure her lover or her- 
self of the disastrous passion which he had s& 
boldly, she so timidly, acknowledged, alas! she 
was very, very much mistaken ! Like the spirit 
of the Universal Deity of the Pagans, their love 
was all around them, in everything they saw, or 
heard, or felt, in every word they uttered, unseen^ 
but powerful, throughout the whole creation. 

Yet she thought she was seeking safety, and 
her spirits rose in the unconsciousness of danger,, 
and the certainty of present happiness. Thus, 
when, some time after, they were joined by the 
master of the mansion, there was nothing what- 
soever in her manner to show that she had been 
agitated or alarmed ; aiul when they returned txy 
the early dinner of those days, her heart seemed 
so light that one might have thought not a drop 
of royal blood was running in her veins. 

" You are very gay," said William Seymour, in 
a tone almost reproachful, as they entered the halL 

"So gay," she answered, "that I could sit 
down and sing; but I fancy cold Sir Harry 
West," she continued, turning playfully to the- 
old knight, '* whose heart no fair lady could ever 
bring into tune with her own, has not an instru- 
ment of music in all his house — ^no virginals, no 
Inter 

" Nay," replied the old knight, " you do me 
great injustice, fairest lady. I have all my life- 
been the devoted servant of bright eyes. *Tis^ 
but that I have loved them all so well, I never 
could be such a niggard of my heart as to bind 
myself to one ; and as to instruments of music — 
that sweetest of all the many modes of poetry — 
though virginals. Gkni bless the mark ! with t: eir 
dull tinkling, I have none, yet I possess a lute 
in my own chamber such as all the rest of Eng- 
land cannot boast, framed with great skill iu 
Venice by the famous Mallesini, who taught 
me how to use it, too, when I was in the city or 
the sea, and used to serenade all the Venitiaa 
dames." 

"Alii" exclaimed Arabella, shaking her fin- 
ger at him. " Fy upon such democracy in love t 
In that, at least, I wouki be a monarch, aiid reign 
alone, or not at all. But pray send for this rare 
instrument, Sir Harry; I would fain try how it 
will sound under my weak fingers." 

"Add but your voice, and the music will be 
sweet enough," said William Seymour, while 
the old knight went himself to bring the lute. 
But Arabella replied not, and a shade of deep 
sadness passed across her fair face for a moment. 

" He is tuning it," she said, the instant after,, 
bending her ear to listen to some sounds which 
came from a neighbouring chamber. " He is a 
kind and excellent man." When Sir Harry re- 
entered the room, she took the lute, and after 
running her hand for a moment over the strings, 
sang one of those little ballads which perhaps 
obtained for her a place in Evelyn's list of fair 
poets. 

SONG. 

" Who is the boy comes stealing here, 
With looks demore and mild ? 
Keep off! keep off! Let him not near ! 
There's maUce in that child. 
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**Tel, MS, hmlilaijm amid the llowns, 
As mnootnt ma dtay ; 
His smile as brif ht as samner hours, 
Hi^ eyes as soft as Afaj. 

** Beanty and grace his Testments are ; 
. To sport seems all his joy. 
Gaxe if thou wilt, bat keep hia ftr, 
ThereHi dauflper in the boy. 

** How various are his glads<MDfl naulesi 
His every look is bright ; 
Surs there can be no wicked wiles 
Within that thing of light ! 

** Lo, he holds out a flower to me, 
A rosebud like a gem ! 
Keep him afiur ! I>ost thou not see 
The thorns upon the stem ? 

** Vain was the warning given ; the maid 
Clasped to her heart the boy, 
But could not pluck liim thence. He stayed. 
And stayed but to destroy. 

'* Sweet Love, let others be beguiled, 
Tliy treacherous arts I fear. 
Keep afar ofi^ thou dangerous child ! 
Thou shalt not come too near !" 

She ended, and turned a gay look upon Sir 
Harry West, saying, " That is your history, 
noble fWend, is it not V' and then, ere he could an- 
swer, fell into a deep fit of thought, which gave 
to William Seymour the assurance, and it was 
a iBweet one, that her heart was not so free as 
she wonld fain have made it appear. The rest 
of the day went by in varied and pleasant con- 
rersation, though over the mind of William Sey- 
mour and the Lady Arabella deep fits of thought, 
not unmingled with anxiety, came shadowy from 
time to time, like the clouds of an aututnnal sky. 
Sir Harry West quitted them no more that day, 
and Seymour began to fancy that he had some 
suspicion of all that was passing in their hearts. 
But on the following day, again, they were once 
more left alone together lor some hours ; another 
and another day succeeded; and words were 
spoken that nothing- could recall. 



CHAPTER V. 

NeiTHBR good soldier nor good man was ever 
without love for his horse, if he had one; and 
the reader may have already divined, from cer- 
tain words let fall by good Sir Harry West, that 
he was peculiarly careful and attentive to the 
£)ur-hoofed creatures under his care. Every 
man on earth, probably, has his particular point 
of coxcombry, and Sir Harry West was not 
-without his. It showed itself in his garden and 
his bowling-green, in his old hall and in his old 
-wine. In a slight degree it was apparent in the 
studious simpUcity of his dress; but it was 
more evident in his stable than an3rwhere else, 
-where six as fine horses as England could nro- 
dace, two of them being old chargers who nad 
home hhn in battle, had as much care bestowed 
on their toilet and their meals as ever court-lady 
and reverend alderman. 

Mounted on one of the stoutest of these well- 
fed animals, Matthew Lakyn, an old soldier and 
an old servant, sped on towards the fair town of 
Ncwark-upon-Trent, intrasted by the kpight, as 
his most confidential attendant, to carry tne let- 
ter of the Lady Arabella to the court of King 
James, which was then on its progress from the 
land of the monarch's birth towards the capital 
of his new kingdom. As usual in those days, 
the good old man bore upon his arm a badge to 
distinguish the family to which he belonged, 
representing, to use heraldic terms, on a field 



argent a fesse dancettfe sab&e. A badcler was* 
on his shoulder, a stoat swofd by his side; and. 
although, as we have said, he was not young^ 
yet he was hale and hearty, and looked wd£ 
capable of dealing a blow or biding a buffet. 

His first day's joumey went by quietly enoughs 
For ten miles of his road he only saw one per- 
son whom he did not know, and that was a stout,, 
dark-browed horseman, who passed him within 
five minutes after he had left his master's gate. 
They exchanged a word of salutation on the 
road, a courteous custom of those days, which,, 
with many another, has gone by in our mora 
civilized times; and then the stranger rode on,, 
while old Lakyn pursued his course more slowly^ 

Towards three o'clock on the evening of the- 
second day, the good knight's messenger turned 
into a small village-house of entertainment, ia 
order to give his horse some food, and apply 
some of the good things of this life to his own 
support. The room which Lakyn entered, after 
seeing to his beast's accommodation, was not 
exactly like that in which we first introduced 
the reader ta the Lady Arabella Stuart, but it 
was a small parlour, approached by two descend- 
ing steps from the roadside ; and this he found 
tenanted by two men, sitting on either side of a 
small table, With a stoup of wine between them,, 
and their heads close together, in eamest con- 
versation. 

One of these men we shall not describe, hav- 
ing done so on a former occasion, when he gave 
himself the name of Baron de Mardyke. Th& 
other was one of the personages who were with 
him at that time, whom he had then called hi» 
servants, and whom we did not honour with any 
particular remark. We must now, however, be-, 
more particular, and state that he was a tall^ 
thin, black-bearded man, close-shaved, except a 
small mustache and a tuft of hair upon the chin, 
neither of which seemed to be the growth of 
many months. His dress, which was plain,, 
consisted eatirelv of black and gray; but he 
wore sword and dagger, though there was a 
slouch in the shoulders, and an awkward dis- 
jointedness about the limbs, which spoke of no. 
long military training. Both he and his com- 
panion were booted and spurred as if for a jour- 
ney; and the moment that Lakyn entered the- 
room, they ceased their conversation abruptly,, 
and looked round as if not well pleased with his 
presence. The old man, however, was in no 
way disturbed by theirs ; but, seating himself at 
another table, he stretched out his limbs, to rest 
ififem more conveniently, and waited patiently 
till the flagon was brought him. The strangers, 
in the mean time, sipped their wine together, 
and talked of the weather, of the appearance of 
the crops, and various other things, whidi were 
somewhat too evidently distant from their 
thoughts. 

This had gone on some quarter of an hour,, 
when suddenly the door of the room was again 
thrown open, and in strode the dark-browed 
horseman who had passed the old servant on the 
road. He cast a glance round the chamber as- 
he entered, and his eye rested upon Lakyn for 
an instant ; after which he passed on to the table 
where the other two were seated, and, bending 
over it, spoke with them for a few minutes in a 
low tone. 

Sir Harry West's good servant was an old 
soldier, as we have said, and had many of the 
qualities of his class. He recognised his fellow- 
traveller immediately; but, seeing either that 
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the other did not remember him, or affected not 
to do so, he gave not the slightest indication of 
having himself a better memory. He applied 
himself, on the contrary, diligently to his ale: 
and, though it must be confessed that he listened 
with all his ears, from a curious sort of mistrust 
or dislike which be felt towards the whole party, 
yet he heard nothing but the last words of their 
conversation, which were, **Find out!" 

The moment these two monosvllables were 
pronounced by the Baron de Mardlyke, the last- 
comer quitted the room. Afler being absent for 
about five minutes, he returned, and again spoke 
to the other two in as low a voice as before. 
Matthew Lakyn, however, thought that he caught 
the words " Going on immediately ;" and he said 
to himself, '' If they are talking of me, they speak 
the truth. Neither shall I lose any time upon 
the road." 

Thus thinking, he rose, quitted the room, paid 
his score, and having tightened his horse's girths, 
and replaced the bit in his mouth, he rode on 
upon his way, at a more rapid pace than he had 
heretofore employed during his journey. He 
was now just entering Rutlandshire; and in 
those days a great quantity of common land, 
waste and dreary enough, lay between Stamford 
and Grantham, especially about Witham, where 
a large extent of dreary ground, some four miles 
across, according to the course of the highroad, 
and spreading to five or six miles on either hand, 
presented not a single house, cottage, or hut, as 
far as the eye could reach. Alter riding on for 
about an hour and a half, Lakyn saw this wide 
heath extending before him, with nothing to re- 
lieve its bare monotony but a clump of tall trees, 
about two miles in advance. 

Now he was anything but a roan of a faint 
heart; but still so many charges had been given 
him regarding the letter which he bore, that he 
had conceived that document to be of much great- 
er importance than it really was; and, as the 
bearer thereof, he had risen to considerable im- 
portance in his own eyes. Those were some- 
what lawless times, it must be remembered, 
when, notwithstanding the wisdom with which 
Elizabeth had ruled, the comparative thinness of 
the po^iulation, and the general state of society, 
leil many opportunities for violent acts, of which 
there were not wanting persons to take advan- 
tage. Why or wherefore good Matthew Lakyn 
had taken a strong dislike to the party he had 
jast left, wc shall not attempt to explain to the 
reader, as, in truth, the good man could not ei^ 
plain it to himself; but certainly he had thought 
of them more than once as be rode along the high- 
way ; and when he reached the edge oi the com- 
mon which we have mentioned, he tamed in the 
saddle hnd gave a look behind him. 

As he had been slightly ascending for some 
time, his view comprised nearly a mile of the 
road, and at about half that distance he perceived 
two horsemen following him at a very rapid rate. 
Recollecting a warning of his master, in times 
of old, to be always prepared for whatever might 
happen, the old man assured himself that his 
fiword played easily in the sheath, and then spur- 
red on. disdaining to quicken his pace to any 
great aegree, but still keeping his horse at his 
very quickest trot, in the hopes of coming near 
some house before he was overtaken. Those 
who followed, however, whether out of sport or 
any more serious intention, did not spare the 
speed or wind of their beasts ; and the moment 
they came upon the common ground they quitteid 



the sandy road for the turf at the side, and pat 
their horses into a gallop. This pace soon 
brought them to the side of Sir Harry West's 
good servant, where they seemed inclined to 
pull up, giving him time to recognise the dark- 
browed gentleman whom he had twice before 
met with, and the tall, thin, ungainly man whom 
he had seen in the inn. The former now thought 
fit to give him a nod of recognition ; and Lakyn, 
whose wit was upon the stretch, exclaimed, with 
a laugh, 

"An! good-evening, sir. If you are riding 
races, my masters, Fll beat you across the com- 
mon for a stoup of wine ;" and, without waiting 
for a reply, he struck his spurs into his good 
horse's sides, and was soon several lengths 
ahead. The others spurred after for some way, 
but did not succeed in catching him; and he 
was still going at the same rapid rate when he 
approached the clump of oaks which we have 
already mentioned. There, however, he drew 
in his rein suddenly on the little knoll from 
which the trees sprang, and which was covered 
with dry green turf. To his very great comfort 
and satisfaction, he had perceived, as he ap- 
proached, a large party of men and women, m 
gay attire, seated with baskets and panniers in, 
the shade, apparently resting their horses and 
asses — for several of both were there — and, at 
the same time, indulging their own appetites, at 
the expense of sundry pasties and cold joints of 
meat. 

"Hallo!" cried one of the travellers, as the 
old servant approached, " are you riding for yoar 
life, or has your horse run away with you V* 

" Neither, neither," cried Lakyn ; " *tis but a 
race for a stoup of wine with those two gentle- 
men behind ;" and with some difficulty he kept 
his horse from dashing forward, determined, 
now that he had met with company, not to lose 
sight of it again if he could help it. 

"Why, you seem mighty happy, ladies and 
gentlemen,** he continued. "May I ask which 
way your steps are benti" 

" We are going to meet the king as he comes 
from Newark," said a jolly-looking man. " We 
have got an address and petition from the town 
of Oakham, drawn up by our good clerk." 

" Then, by your leave," cried Lakyn, spring- 
ing to the frround, " I will go on with you. *Tis 
not good ricling alone in such days as these." 

" Alone 1" exclaimed the other. " Why, you 
have a queer notion of solitude, having two com« 
panions with you." 

" One may have companions that are not comr 
rades," answered Lakyn; "and, to say sooth, 
these are no friends of mine." 

"Why, how nowl" cried the black-browed 
man, riding up at this moment about fifty yards 
in advance of his fellow traveller, " why, how 
now, master serving-man, you have soon come 
to an end of your race 1 We shall be at the 
other side of the common first, and make you 
pay your losings." 

"Ride on, then," said Lakyn, in a jeering 
tone. " With two such jadeis as yours I don't 
fear you.^ I'll give you a start halfway to the 
other side, and beat you notwithstanding." 

The man turned a grim look of a .somewhat 
menacing character upon him, and replied, " We 
will make you pay if you lose, der»end upon it." 

" No fear, no fear,'' answered Lakyn ; " ride 
on, and spare your horses' wind till I come up 
with you. I'll make you use whip and spur be- 
fore I have done with you." 
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I s^Ciko. the nUicr ilr.mgrr jiilncil ibcm, 

Euok nd pan 4n ilie coavrisaiiuD, otily 

saylQg 10 III) amapaoinn, " Cauie vn, Biiogsb;, 

■" and forwantlMy roile logelher. 



iug Lvkyti, while Ihe achcts (iioceeded on their 
WHy 

"SmalJ pftrmem for good ddirerance," re- 
joined ihc swringmiin. " I love not ihe looks 
uTtlust! twugeaileriifn', and, as I am going oa 
tLQ wrwid Ihitii goCd Sir Harry Wcsl, my mas- 
(ur, lo 111* lifghness tbe king. I musi xisk aoMog 
till [I is aciKiiaplished," 

" What, air Harry TVest of Bourne T' cried 
a gravc-icinking genilemaD in niff; " if you bf 
one of IlIb paople, rigbt gladly will we liave you 
ill ouc company; for, in lEie quesiion of the 
iBosiluw fil MeriOD, he decided in favour of Oak- 
tiaai, like a worthy good sen ileuiau as he is." 

" Those ate his arms, IlhinlE,'' &aid Manbew 
Laltyn, painting wjiJi pride to the badge upon 

"Ty iw imre! lo be sare!" replied Ihe grave 
psxsuiUi^S, pulling i pair of iHige hoin sper.u- 
clcx upon the hriilge of his nose, "pi^ly, my 
Asa. liiolt, ihnie arc Sir Harry West's arms. 
Don I you renietober how he said to rae, 'Ttiou 
-an a very Bsdale and reyerocii ucrson, Master 
Smallit, and have ^iven your evidence in n lie- 
Tout and proper manner J'" 

The gfrl confirmed her f^ihe/s ncolleolioa, 



fiDdai 



They w 



.0 Ihe M 



Harry Wc«l 
rather slow, it is irue, in liieir ino- 
, ucrenheless, MaUhew Lskyn was 
williiiR lo pm up wilh a iiltli lardloess. for the 
sake gf Ihe MecurityiheiroompanyafTorded, and, 
aeeordingly, he not oDly proceeded in iheir com- 
y-tay lo C»nthani thai nighi, but begged Uare 
ro make one of the parly lo Newark the oeii 
day. His patience was somewhat tried, it is 
true, In ihe inorolns, by the very differtat pro- 
ceedings of the eooJ people of Oakham from Ihe 
military rapidity uttl precision wlifcti Utiually 
jiitended his master's jorimeys wlisn ihey iiu>t 
plane. The hour appuinicd for aetllnjr out was 
in itself sonicwhai late, Ireinft no carlfcr iton 
nine; hui Mrs. Polly, the wife of one of tbe 
principal per»onages in the oompanv, hid a 
queasy Momacb, and eoulil not travel Mil i(ttt \i»ii 
broken bei ^t. The mornin|{ taeii took more 
time ih^n b^d been exnccieil, and half an boar 
was spent in "ciiling iho laridloitl"! score; i\ieti 
it was dlscovared tliSt one of the liprees had a 
Bhoe louse; and ihsJi haU ihy baskets 3ml pHn- 
niers were slill iinpncltft). Thus, whal belwten 
eating and ilfinkiiig, and dcoldfas, and grfiin- 
*-" ■^ -1.—!— ,^g 1,^,^^ ^ijij- pauMng (hE 



bling, and sho*in| 



panniers, and loadiijg ihe 'a.»»ss, and 
the needs. iFie hand of QraaAani dial pointed lo 
twiinty rolnuKs past eleven: and then ten min- 
uiw mora were spent in Wiidiog guda-by to ihe 
boa »nd hostess of the inn, andlaugtiing and 
ittlcring at the jarling jesis. 

The fmiRcai or fifteen rail»s which lay be- 
tween Grantham and Newark cccufaed much 
iiioiE time than was required even by the slaw 
pane at wliieh ihey marched i for numerods par- 
lies were on ihe toad, either eomlng or Boine lo 
the_B(iod loiTO iipna Trent, where ih<t Itine had 
arrived during ifio preerding morning, and with 
eat-h J^e^Bon who wiiuld imp to indulge ihem, 
Uiif good loivnafolitorOakbiunpataedtosoMlp, 



mn^Ing manlfbid irniulrle^ sa to the i:Oiu 
Ihi! IcJDit's upjwamnce and demeanuur; i 
oi' which poiuls thuy receivini the same *_ 
eaiiKrai;tory iulbrmaliaii which h luually nidbra 
ed by coinmon rucrour. By Bome persnns ihq 
were ioforrued ihni ihe king was If" - ' '^ 
and fiiir; by soother, that he was a 



thai all was tr- 

Thus proc' ■ ■ 

foie Ihe liltl'.' I . 

accommod^iiou in a f'jiii 
treme verge of Ihe If — " 
LiTwa 



the Bids uf Hotting 
bnsile and cDofhsion in llie plac 
nixwiihsianding the proctamaiion : ilie eoix' 
yard was crowded with horses: and eating ni 
arintting, wlii<^ had bcguQ at ^ve in tlie mi" 
in^, v/M Eiill going On wilh undtniiaisli«i) ri 
(lily. A boraiii'maniCjlJ voi^scamB 
ery rooiD in the hoii»c, abow which aruoo, ..i 
litne la lime, various loud snd aogTy calls I 
tejisLers, hostlers, and ih« ItmdlnnT M'U'e'!. 
the host's preiiy daughter, had bad riMre kM! 
ravished iwni Iter In <tae day than ever she b« 
siow^ willfngty in her lil^; and the laadlor^ 
bustling about, and vowing that he shoaldhert 
incd and undone by tbe confusion that refgnei 
fn his establish men I, look ample care thai iran" 
one did, indeed, escape his vigftant eyes wilhoofl 
paying the score, the more honesl or less form 
nsLe should abundantly mahe up far the defl 

For some lime it seemed, ihoogti the ci 
of Oakham had acquired a somewhat im 
nate appetite on the road, that no pruvkion^ 
were to lie had fur love or money ; and, lenvilM' 
Masters Smallii and Polly to settle thai att'aii 
ight, and gel all ready against bis 
Lairen, with due reference 
ih which he was intruMfd, w 
ont at ouoe on foot, lo deliver tbs letiei to 
Robert Cecil- 
Well aware of the difficulty of gcUing h 

Kat man's presence in the midst of a cot 
kyn determined, in the first place, lo inqaiRf 
for one of the servanls of ihc famous mini ■— * 
with several of whom be had been acqaai 
whim bis inaMCi had ^quenied Ihe gay sc 
W Ih? cepitKl. On^lhis errand he was bus' 
niong ibrongh the crowds which nearly blockei 
up the prinelpol ■treel of the town, whe 
group 01 penwim at one of the doors, he v~..bi 
sight of llw ■wpll-known colours of itie Ceel 
raiiifly and the badge, with its barry and useolel 
eoned Heii-. and making his way tliroiigh, th 
was socin sAnkin? hands wiih an old cortipcilai. 
tor, whom he had not seen fur several yeai* 
His business was easily crplainedi ' ■ ~ 
heating of the Utter, the serving-manj . . 
wise and diplomatic look, such as official n 
sonagHs assamc to nip a request in the '*"■• ' 
fore being driven actnally to refme it. 

"Is it a petition r he asked: "for 'tis notes 
to, bring petillons lo iny eooil master, 
hors ihem as a loFe-tick maiden hales cl 

"Oh dear no." replied LAkyn. wiiii a 
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I well know, to loiike 
anil hU sem'ces they 
e very likelv to get ml 
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-what the letter contains ; but I rather think it is 
a civil excuse for not coming to wait upon the 
king. But, you know, he is tired of courts, and 
wishes to spend the rest of his life in peace, do- 
ing good to all around hiin by his wonderful 
wisdom." 

"Oh, if that be all," cried the servant, "it will 
soon be done. It is of those who come to court 
great men are afraid, not those who stay away 
from it. Come away up with me to the house 
yonder ; and, as Sir Robert gets off his horse 
afler the hunting, you may deliver him the letter 
yourself." 

Lakyn was in the midst of his repljr, telling 
the servant that there was a party wailing for 
him at the inn, and that he would but give them 
Botice and return in a minute, when there was a 
sudden cry of " The king ! the king !" 

All was in a moment bustle and confusion. 
Some men on horseback, riding forward, drove 
back the crowd on either side of the road, ma- 
kins a lane for the royal cavalcade to pass ; and, 
in the change of movements which look place — 
as these harbingers were careful to treat more 
roughly those they did not know than those they 
did — it naturally happened that the servant of 
Sir Robert Cecil ana nis friend obtained a posi- 
tion in front of the rest. 

" Now," said the man, " now ! My master is 
coming just behind the king, on this side. Step 
forward with me as he passes, and give him the 
letter. I will tell him who you are." 

Lakyn looked down the street, and, at the dis- 
tance of about thirty yards, beheld a somewhat 
corpulent and heavy-looking man on horseback, 
ridmg with a slouching and uneasy air, coarse 
in feature, clumsy in person, with his broad lips 
partly open, and the lip of his tongue visible be- 
tween his teeth. He nad a small cap or bonnet 
on his head, and a long feather, clasped by a 
large jewel. His dress was of a bright and 
somewhat glaring green ; a hunting-horn hung 
at his side, and a long knife, but no sword ; and 
ever and anon, as the people shouted " God save 
the king! God save King James!" he bowed his 
head with a sidelong inclination, which was 
anything but graceful,/ though he seemed by his 
self-satisfied look to fancy it very gracious. Be- 
hind him came a crowd of gentlemen, among 
the first of whom appeared a personage who, 
though slightly deformed, displayed the dignified 
carriage of an English gentleman, and sat his 
fiery horse with ease and grace. Lakyn imme- 
diately recognised Cecil, and was in the act of 
stepping forward to speak to him, when, putting 
his hand to the black velvet pouch, which, sus- 
pended by a belt over his shoulder, contained the 
important letter, he found the fingers of a stran- 
ger, armed with a knife, busily employed in cut- 
ting it away from his side. 

Turning suddenly round, the old man caught 
the cut-purse by the throat, instantly recognising 
the black-browed Master Slingsby. Sir Robert 
Cecil's servant threw himself upon him also, 
having been watching quietly for the last half 
minute the man's proceedings in regard to his 
companion Lakyn. Slingsby endeavoured to 
cast off his opponents and make his escape, 
while the people gathered round, exclaiming, 
"A cut-purse! a cut-purse! Away with him 
to prison, away with him!" 

The tumult thus occasioned right in the king's 
path could not fail to attract his attention as he 
rode on ; and, though several of the officers of 
the court hurried up to see what was the matter, 



and to remove the obstruction by driving back 
the crowd in not the most ceremonious or tem-^ 
perate manner, the king himself rode forward, 
exclaiming, " What is it they cry — what is it % 
A cut-purse 1 Let the man be brought before 
us : we are the best judge of such matters." 

These words were pronounced with a strong 
Scottish accent, and many, an interjection pecu- 
liar to the monarch himself; but, albeit we are 
not. ourselves without drops of Scottish blood in 
our veins, we do not possess the tongue in suffi- 
cient purity to venture upon giving the monarch's 
expressions in their original dialect. 

" Hold him fast," continued the king, " hold 
him fast, and let him be brought before us, with 
the witnesses against him. We will inquire 
into the case ourselves at nine o'clock this night, 
after we have had time to repose ourselves, and 
take some necessary sustenance." 

Plenty of hands were ready to secure the un- 
fortunate Master Slingsby, who, seeing that he 
was detected in the fact, affected to treat the mat- 
ter as a jest, acknowledging that he cut the strap 
of the man's pouch, but only for the purpose of 
seeing what it contained. He was hurried away 
to prison, notwithstanding ; and Sir Robert Ce- 
cil's servant remained in the midst of the crowd 
with Lakyn, answering the innumerable inqui- 
ries of the multitude, which were as vague and 
wide of the point as usual. 

One man demanded, in a serious tone, if the 
culprit did not wear a brown beaver; and, on 
receiving a reply in the affirmative, shook his 
head ruefully, exclaiming, " Ah, the villain !" 

Another made particular inquiries as to his 
beard; and a third was sure he had seen him 
somewhere, but could not tell where. A fourth, 
wished to know whether he had cut the strap 
with a knife or a pair of shears, and opined that 
it would make a great difference in the judgment 
of the king., 

Drawing his friend away from the mob as- 
soon as he could. Sir Harry West's messenger 
asked in a doubtful tone, " Do you think the 
king will really examine him himself 'J" 

"Ay, that he will, Matthew," answered the 
servant, "and perhaps judge him too. Nay, 
shake not your head: we have seen strange 
things done since the court crossed the border. 
So, at all events, you be ready to give your ev- 
idence, and I will call in for you at half past 
eight, so that we be not late if his majesty in- 
quires for us." 

Lakyn promised to be ready, and, with this 
appointment, they parted. 



CHAPTER VI. 

The recital of the adventure which had just 
taken place in the streets of Newark, and the ap- 
prehension of Slingsby, may well be supposed 
to have produced consiaerable excitement among, 
the party from Oakham, who had seen that 
worthy gentleman pfursuing their good friend 
Matthew Lakyn over the heath near Witham j 
and Messieurs Smallit and Polly were extremely 
anxious to accompany Sir Harry West's servant 
to the presence of the king as witnesses. To 
this suggestion, however, Matthew Lakyn gave 
no encouragement, and Sir Robert Cecil's man, 
who made his appearance exactly at the hour ap- 
pointed, put a decided negative upon it, saying 
that the court was already more crowded than it 
would bear. 
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Hurryine through the daik streets of Newark, 
Lakyn and ois companion were soon in the king's 
antechamber, where they found good Master 
Slingsby guarded by some of the constables of 
the place. The few hours of imprisonment 
which he had undergone, and perhaps the con- 
versation of those who held him in custody, had 
worked a great change in the demeanour of that 
personage; and he was now evidently inclined 
to treat the charge as a more serious affair than 
be had thought it at first. He would fain have 
spoken to Lakyn, and beckoned him to come 
across the room ; bat the constables rebuked him 
sharply, and one of the attendants of the king 
exclaimed, " No, no ; no cogging here !" 

A minute or two alter, the door of the king's 
chamber, against which was stationed a halber- 
dier, was thrown oj>en by someone within, and 
a voice called, " Bring in the prisoner and the 
witnesses;" and entering the adjoining room, 
after Slingsby had been led forward by the offi- 
cers, Lakyn fpund himself in the presence of the 
king. James was seated in a large armchair, 
dressed in the same garments which he had worn 
in the mornings with hands and face not particu- 
larly well washed, and an air of slovenly untidi- 
ness about his whole person. In fact, he was 
distinguished from the rest of the court princi- 
pally by being more unlike a gentleman than any 
one present. On his right hand stood Sir Robert 
Cecil, on his leit some other officers of the crown. 
A bishop and two or three clergymen were also 
in the room ; and the circle on the king's right 
was extended by the mayor and corporation of 
Newark, who had that night been graciously' 
admitted to his presence. Before him, at the 
moment that La^n entered, stood the tall, dark 
man whom we feve seen as Slingsby's com- 
panion on the road, and with him the monarch 
seemed conversing in a familiar tone, though 
his eye wandered constantly from the person 
whom he was addressing to those who came in 
at the door, following them round the room till 
they had taken their stations at the opposite side. 
. " Your petition, man," he said, speaking to the 
man who stood before him, " shall have all due 
consideration, and, depend upon it, rightful and 
even justice shall be done : but I would fain ask 
you a question or two thereanent. You call 
yourself an English gentleman, and your petition 
smacks of the numanities. I dare to say, now, 
you have had a good education V* 

"Much pains has been bestowed upon it, 
sire," replied the stranger. 

** And, if a king may be so bold as to ask," 
said James, with the same broad Scottish accent, 
of which he found it difficult to divest himself, 
" where was it carried on, Master Winter, if such 
be your name 1" 

The man hesitated for a moment or two, and 
then replied, " At Oxford, sire." 

" And at what coUep, man 1" demanded the 
king, turning a shrewd look towards Cecil. 

"At Corpus Christi College, your majesty," 
answered the personage to whom the question 
was addressed. 

"A very learned place," replied James, 
"though somewhat given, we have heard, to the 
doctrines of popery. But our memory, man, is 
very long and troublesome ; and, as we take great 
delight in the progress of our subjects, especially 
in those studies which are vulgarly called the hu- 
manities, we have diligently perused the names 
of all the scholars at our two universities in the 
kingdom of England, and we cannot just readily 



recollect the name of Winter among those who 
matriculated at Oxford within the last five-and- 
twenty years. It is true that the memory of a 
king ought, by God's grace, to be better than that 
of a subject. However, we may fail as ail men ; 
so just recollect yourself, jtod see if you have 
not studied also in Rome, France, or Brabant. 
It is not so easy to deceive us, man, as some 
folks think ; and you have so much the look of 
what is profanely'termed a seminary priest, that 
we would fain take farther informations con- 
cerning you." 

Master Winter, as he called himself, turned 
as pale as ashes, and began in a hesitating man- 
ner to acknowledge that he had studied some 
time on the Continent. 

"Doubtless, doubtless," cried the king, "and 
have taken all the degrees and orders. Are you 
ready, sir, to receive the oath of supremacy, ac- 
knowledging that in this realm of England the 
sujjreme rule and governance of affairs ecclesi- 
astical is in the king alone ? What ! you make 
no answer ! Well, then, you see you are found 
out. My Lord Bishop, having now opened the 
examination of this man, so that your lordship 
may clearly see and learn the course in which 
we would have it conducted, we give the case 
over to you for farther investigation ; and should 
it turn out, as we believe, that a papistical priest 
has dared to intrude himself into our sacred pres- 
ence, we will have him committed to be dealt 
with according to law. Let him be put in charge 
of a pursuivant, and perhaps to-morrow we may 
hold farther discourse with him, in the hope of 
opening his blinded eyes, and reclaiming him 
from his errors. Stand down, sir. Let the other 
fellow be brought forward — not so near, not so 
near. He is as ill-looking a body as ever I set 
eyes on. Where are the witnesses'!" 

While the man Winter was removed to the 
other side of the room, Lakyn, Sir Robert Cecil's 
servant, and two other persons, who had been 
standing near in the crowd when the attempt to 
cut off the pouch was made, advanced, and were 
examined by the king touching the whole trans- 
action. The facts were clearly proved beyond 
a doubt ; and it was also shown that the man had 
not denied the attempt. 

" Well, sir, and what have you to say for 
yourself now 1" demanded James. " Have you 
any evidence to rebut this charge 1" 

" May it please your majesty," replied Slings- 
by, " 1 do not deny that I attempted to cut off 
the pouch ; but — " 

"What! then you make confession, man 7" 
said the king. "This is the eighth or ninth 
time since we left Berwick that robbery has been, 
committed upon persons attending our court, 
and, now we nave got you, we will make an ex- 
ample, depend upon it." 

" I wished but to see what the pouch contain- 
ed, your majesty," exclaimed Slingsby, in a do- 
lorous tone. 

" Just like all other robbers and plunderers," 
answered James; "they all want to see what 
the purses they take contain, and the more the 
better." 

"But— but," cried the man, "it was only cu- 
riosity." 

"Hout tout!" exclaimed James, "such curi- 
osity as that must be stopped with a rope" Tor, 
as the king expressed it, with a "wuddie'): 
" and; being the. sovereign judge, to whom all 
other judges in this realm are merely subservi- 
ent or assistant, having tried the case ourselves^ 
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and finding this man taken in the act, and not 
making denial of his guilt, we shall proceed to 

Eass sentence upon him according to law, order- 
ig him to be taken back to prison, and thence, 
to-morrow morning, at six of the clock, to the 
place of public execution, there to be hanged by 
the neck until he be dead. Let a warrant be 
prepared, directed to our recorder of the town of 
Newark, for due execution of our sentence." 

Every person in the room looked almost as 
much aghast as the unhappy prisoner ^ for such 
a gross aad unheard-of violation of th'*. laws of 
England seemed to every one more dangerous 
than if a thousand cut-purses had escaped. 

" But, sire — " exclaimed Cecil, stepping for- 
ward. 

"Not a word, Sir Robert, not a word," cried 
the king; " we will have no pleading for him. 
He is taken in the fact, confesses his crime, and 
it is but right and befitting to make our English 
subjects know that we hold the sword of Justice 
with a firm hand, and will not fail to strike at all 
offenders against the law. Take the man awav, 
let the warrant be made out and executed with- 
out fail. As we are a crowned king, we will not 
bate a tittle of our sentence." 

The courtiers looked in each other's faces, 
and the unhappy Slingsby was dragged away, 
endeavouring to stammer forth some appeal to 
the king's mercy and to the laws of tne land. 
But no one aitended to him, and so great was 
the popular excitement in favour of a new mon- 
arch, that, although such an act had not been 
committed since the darkest period of British 
history, no one ventured to oppose it, and the 
warrant was made out according to the king's 
command. 

James himself seemed not to entertain the 
slightest doubt or hesitation in regard to his own 
proceedings, nor, indeed, any sorrow or compunc- 
tion for the fate of the unhappy man whom he 
had just doomed to death. 

" Well, now," he cried, addressing Lakyn, 
" the cut-purse being disposed of, let us see the 
pouch, man." 

Lakyn, who held it in his hand, for the strap 
by which it was suspended had been quite cut 
tnrough, immediately presented it to the king 
upon his knee ; and James, taking it from him, 
without farther ceremony undid the loop and 
button, and put his hand into the inside. Feel- 
ing, however, that some degree of ridicule might 
attach to him for displaying the same curiosity 
which he had condemned so severely the minute 
before, he began a discourse In justification of 
his own proceeding, full of all those quaint nice- 
ties and hairbreadth distinctions on which he 
prided himself. He explained, in the first place, 
m broad general terms, that conduct which might 
be criminal in a subject was perfectly justifiable 
in a king. He then went on to show more at 
large that the impropriety or propriety of a man's 
actions depended entirely upon the circumstan- 
ces and the position of the man himself, exem- 
plifying his truisms with various homely and 
strangely-contrasted instances, from the rights 
of a schoolmaster in birch and cane to the rights 
of a monarch on the throne; and certainly, in 
both cases, he was inclined to stretch preroga- 
tive sometimes beyond its just limits. He end- 
ed, however, after a discourse of a quarter of an 
hour, during which time his fingers still remain- 
ed in the bag, by declaring that, evidently, the 
man's pretext of curiosity was false and absurd. 
" For why," asked the king, « should he have a 



^ater desire to see what was in one bag thaa 
m another?" 

" Why, may it please your majesty," replied 
Lakyn, " I do thinic the man said true in that; 
for knowing that I was bearing a letter to your 
majesty's court from the Lady Arabella Stuart 
—that is, not to say that he did know it, but 
he might, for all I can say to the contrary. How- 
ever, he followed me all the way down from 
Cambridgeshire, and as there were more people 
with him, I can't help thinking it was a plot to 
get the letter and see the contents." 

"Ha!" cried the king, turning pale, ''a plot 
already 7 Did we not tell you, Sir Robert — did 
we not tell you, Taylor, that it would not be 
long first 1 Why, what's the matter there 1 The 
man seems to have tumbled down;" and he 
pointed with his hand to the other side of the 
room, where there was a good deal of biSistle 
about the spot where the personage who called 
himself Winter had been standing in custody of 
a pursuivant. 

"What's the matter there, I sayl" cried the 
king. " Will nobody answer their sovereign lord 
and master?" 

" It is the priest, your majesty," said the pur- 
suivant; "he has fallen down in a swoon, after 
complaining much of the heat." 

" Let him take care that he get not to a hotter 
place," answered James; "but take him out, 
man, take him out, and keep him in the ante- 
room till farther orders. Now, man, what is 
this you tell me," he continued, turning to La- 
kyn ; " a plot, did you say V 

Lakyn, according to the king's command, and 
in answer to his manifold questions, detailed all 
that had occurred since he had left Sir Harry 
West's house, and the reasons which made him 
suspect that he had been watched and pursued. 
On one point, however, it must be acknowledg- 
ed, he was not quite sincere with the king, never 
hinting the slightest suspicion that the man 
whom he had seen in the king's presence under 
the name of Winter was one of those by whom 
he had been dogged. 

The truth is, however, that good Matthew La- 
kyn had, in common with other Englishmen, a 
great respect for the laws oi' the land, and loved 
not to see them violated whether by king or com- 
moner. James's dealing with the man Slingsby 
had shocked all his notions of an Englishman's 
rights and privileges, and he was resolved that 
he would not willingly bring another under the 
rod of a monarch who seemed inclined to make 
such an arbitrary use of his power. His account 
seemed to give the king great satisfaction, how- 
ever, for there are many men whose minds, like 
the body of a ferret, are so constituted as to find 
themselves most at ease when - twisting in and 
out, through long and intricate holes; and no- 
thing pleased the first of our Stuart race so much 
as tracing the small lines and narrow connex- 
ions of any plot or intrigue. 

While making these inquiries, the king had 
drawn forth the letter of the Lady Arabella, and 
kept turning it in his hand with an evident incli- 
nation to open it, although he must have «een 
clearly that it was not addressed to himself. The 
presence of Cecil, however, restrained him from 
the pitiful act ; and after one or two woful looks ' 
of irresolution, after thrusting his hand once or 
twice into his pocket, and twitching the ties of 
his stuffed doublet, he gave the letter to his Eng- 
lish councillor, saying, " There, Sir Robert, 
there ! This epistle is addressed to you, though, 
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by my soul, man," and he added an oath which, 
for so pious a monarch, was neither very rever- 
ent nor cleanly, " I know not why our cousin 
has not addressed herself to us. Read, read, 
man, and let us hear the contents as far as may 
be in discretion/' 

Cecil immediately took the letter, and without 
displaying in any degree the hesitation which he 
really felt, he merely opened it. and having 
spread it forth, put it into the king's hand. 

*• Well and dutifully done, Sir Robert," said 
James, with a gracious inclination of the head, 
and then commenced reading as follows, in a 
tone which, though somewhat subdued, rendered 
the words andiUie to those who were immediately 
about his person, commenting from time to time, 
as he proceeded, afler his own peculiar fashion. 

" Sir Robert, my very good friend, — This is 
to let you know, that being on my way, as in 
duty bound, to present my humble service to his 
majesty the king, and to congratulate him on 
his accession to the throne of this realm of Eng- 
land — * Rightly said, for we were in full posses- 
sion of Scotland before; but she should have 
added Ireland and France. She is but a young 
thing, however, and the letter is not that ill writ- 
ten' — I have been informed that his majesty at 
York published a proclamation, forbidding the 
approach of any to his court except those special- 
ly called. Knowing that obedience to the com- 
mands of our sovereign lord is the first duty of a 
subject, I have stopped at the house of my old 
and respected friend, Sir Harry West — * A wise 
and elderly person, I trust, ha. Sir Robert 1 for 
it does not ao for maidens of the blood royal to 
sojourn at the house of flaunting courtiers.' " 

" A very wise and reverend gentleman, sire," 
replied Cecil, " of threescore years, or there- 
about." 

" That Ui right, that is right," continued the 
king; " and, indeed, she shows a just discretion 
in all things. Would that all our subjects would 
take ezamplie by her implicit obedience to our 
best commands. But what says she farther 1" 
and he proceeded to read " Sir Harry West, 
where I was driven to take refuge, as I shall 
shortly explain to you. I do beseech vou, there- 
fore. Sir Roben, to lay m^ humble auty before 
the king, and to petition him that I may be per- 
mitted to approach him in person, not alone to 
pay respect and reverence to him, of which he 
must be well assured, both on my part and that 
of all his subjects, but also to communicate to 
him certain discourses which were held to me in 
an inn near this place, where I had thought to 
spend the night liow, though these discourses 
were light and foolish, and unworthy the atten- 
tion of so great a king, yet, as they seemed to 
me of a treasonable kind of folly, and were also 
popish, and contrary to the established religion 
of the realm, I did not choose to abide under the 
same roof with the strangers who had held them, 
but, notwithstanding it being a dark night, and 
tempestuous weather, came on to this house of 
Bourne, where 1 have been kindly and hospita- 
bly entreated. Judging that the matter wnich 
drove me from the inn should be revealed to his 
majesty before any other person, I will not enter 
into farther particulars, but beg you to solicit 
for me his gracious permission, not venturing to 
write to him myself, to present myself in his 
court, according' to my duty. Yours most as- 
suredly, Arabelli Stuart. 
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From the honat of Sir Harry Wett, ) 
atJ9ouxii0,thu — oflUy, 1001." ) 



" A well-composed and very judicious letter," 
said the king; "though in her inexperience ihis 
young lady has committed one error, which we 
shall, notwithstandinff, freely pardon, as it was 
not of malice — ^namely, that she did not cause 
the immediate arrest oi these persons — but in all 
others she has conducted herself discreetly. You 
will be pleased to answer her. Sir Robert, telling 
her that, as we tend towards your good house of 
Theobald's, we shall be glad to see her there, 
and hear more from her, letting her know that 
we commend her prudence and obedience, and 
do her grace accordingly. Now, man, where's 
the warrant! Please God, we will sign it with- 
out farther delay." 

" It is usual, sire," said Cecil, resolved to 
make one effort, "to put a man upon his trial 
before — " 

" Hout ! puddings' ends i" cried the king. 
" What! taken flagrante delicto^ and making con- 
fession of his crime 1 Give me the warrant, 
man ; if I am a crowned king, and there be hemp 
in England, he shall end his days in a tow be- 
fore noon to-morrow." 

The warrant was accordingly placed before 
the king, whose face had grown somewhat red 
at even the slight opposition which he had met 
with. A small table, with pen and ink, was 
brought forward, and with a quick and deter- 
mined hand James signed a paper which might 
at any other time have shaken the throne o^ 
England. 

"There!" he said, when he had done; "con- 
vey that to the recorder of Newark, and let him 
disobey at his peril. Answer the lady's letter 
to-night. Sir Robert, and take good care of her 
messenger, who seems a sober and prudent per- 



son. 



"¥Dur majesty was pleased to say," replied 
Cecir, "that there was another letter to be re- 
membered ; but whether you will be pleased to 
answer it yourself, or commit the task to a sec- 
retary, I know not." 
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my soui ! 1 win wnie no more leiiers to-nifft 

" It was concerning that excellent good soldier 
and politic gentleman, Sir Walter Raleigh," re- 
plied the courtier, " and his application to be per- 
mitted to wait upon your majesty." 

" Fy, now. Sir Robert, to trouble me with such 
matters," replied the king. ," Let the man wait. 
He has no title, I trow, to be importunate." 

" Certainly not, sire," replied Cecil ; " but per- 
sons who have been greatly favoured by mon- 
archs do sometimes presume, and Sir Walter, 
as you know, was a prime favourite of the late 
queen, as, indeed, his merits well deserved. 
Doubtless her majesty gave no heed to the 
charge of atheism against him, and forgave him 
his hatred against my Lord of Essex. But, as 
your majesty knows, being captain of the guaitl| 
he may thinlc he has some claim — " 

"None but our pleasure, man — ^none but our 
pleasure !" cried the king. " His malice at Es- 
sex, poor fellow ! will be no grace in our eyes ; 
and as to his atheism, that shall be inquired into. 
We will have none such about the court. Tell 
him to mind the proclamation; and, hark ye. 
gossip, there may oe a new captain of the guard 
some day. Make the letter short, and do not 
say too much ; we will do everything civilly, but 
I am thinking we can find.a captain of the guard 
among our own friends ;^ gpd with these words 
began the ruin of Raleig^ 
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The king soon after 
the couniers remained for a jiw uimuu;- luh- 
versingwiihappajenl frankness overlhe stiange 
scene which they had jusl wimessed, yet none of 
them veniuriag to give his real opinion to his 
neighbour; but Sir Robert Cecii afforded one an 
opporlunily of misrepresenting his words, for, 
after merely orderingiis fl»n to talie cart of Lb- 
liyii, he quilted the room lo write the lelten, ac- 
cording lo the king's command. 
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CHAPTER Vll. 

I hoose not far from the Strand, there w 



s rtark room, of sotnewhal lai^ 
lioed with small square panels of btaclt oak. 
The mantelpiece was of the same wood, richly 
carved with monkeys, and devils, at)d many n 
wild creature of the imagination, sapporlinn llie 
various cornices and crowning the three-twi!>ie(l 
columns on either side, while, on a sort of eniab- 
lalure aboTe, appeareil, in marquetry of sandiil- 
■wood and ebony, the whole history of Kin° 
David, from hia first encounter with Goliath of 
Gath to the death of Absalom. The figuie < ' 
the Psalmist king, it is trne, was not in the iiiu 
harmonious proportions his head being aom 
what larger than his body, and his crown, a/ii 
he had attained the diriiity of empire, talhi 
larger than his head. Goliath, from his proii 
berance before, must decidedly have taken bi 
little eiercise, and appeared to have had a fond- 
Bess for turtle and venison, so that he might 
Blronglv suspected of having sal as an alderman 
at the civic festivals of Gath. About Absali 
however, there could be no mistake, for his ho... 
which was of black ebony, could have belonged 
lo nobody else on earth but himself, and greatly 
resembled the contents of an unpicked ma*eEs. 
Some bears and slags were introduced, for 
sons unasBigned, and there, were harps enough 
itt various parts of the piece to have served D" 
Tid for twenty more books of psalms than ev. 
he composed!.* Nevertheless, it was a vo 
splendid piece of sculpture in its way, and w. 
the only thing that enlivened the room, if we c 
cept s silver sconce of three branches, with tli.^ 
li^ts which they contained. 

In this chamber, not many days afler the 
events which we have lately related, sat a very 
respectable personage, about the middle age, 
dressed in costly, but serious-coloured apparel, 
of the Spanish cut, while near bim appeared a 
gentleman considerably younger, in the highest 
mode of the English fashion. The countenance 
of the latter bore a quick, impatient, and some- 
what discontented air, and while he spoke he 
continued to trifle with the roses in his shoes, 
stirring them from side to side with the point of 
Ms sword. The language that they both used 
was French; in which tongue, however, the 
elder gentleman was much more flnent than the 
other, although he himseif did not speak it with 
perfect purity, mingling from time to time sev- 
eral Spanish expressions, and several Dutcli 
ones also, with his conversation. 

At the moment which we choose for the pur- 
pose of introducing them to the reader, a sbnri 
pause had taken place, and each seemed buried 
in thought. At length the elder looked round at 
hU companion, saying, "Well, my lord 1" 
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1, count 1" replied the other, and both 
n into thought. 

. not impossible, I repeat, Lord Cob* 
sniinned the elder, at length; "(hough 
required be large, I sav it is not impos- 
sible, lipon the conditions I have mentioned; 
' It, if you look at the matter rightly, you will 
Id that it is not less for yonr salely than for the 
._carity of the king, my master, that these three 
points should be ascertained. First, at the head 
of the patty mast be one who can lay a good title 
to the crown of England, There is but one that 
I know of, and she must be ours — of course, not 
rule and guide us till she be actually npoa the 
throne, but as the colour and pretence of onr op- 
posilioB to the King of Scotland the rallying- 
poinl of the party, and our justihcation in the 
eyes of Europe. Her title is better than his, in- 
asmuch as she is directly descended from Henry 
Lhe Seventh, She is also an English woman t^ 
birth and education, which he is not ; and long 
ago the English nation prooonnced that they 
would not have a foreigner sit nnon the throne, 
^ut not only that, I find that the law of England 
ileclares no alien can inherit landed pro[)erty in 
lhe realm; how,lhen, can an alien.like this King 
James, inherit the crown, with all the domaia 
attached lo'itl This I have eiplained lo yon 
all before, and this is absolutely necessary as 
lhe first condition. In the neil place, my very 

food lord, I must see some commander of great 
istinction engaged in the cause. Not that you 
are otherwise yourself than a good and skilful sol- 
dier, in whom we could have all conQdence, and 
for whom — " 

"Poohl pooh l" cried Lord Cobham; " let ns 
cease compliments. Count Aremberg, What 
yon want, of course, is some man whose nama 
and reputation, as well as his valour aud skill, 
will inspire the whole party with trust. But'I 
will pledge myself for such a man." 

" For whom!" demanded Count Aremberg. 
" None other than my old and dear fiiend. Sir 
Walter Raleigh," replied Lord Cobham. " He 
will never hang bacV when Cobham asks him 
lodrawihe sword, and, moreover, he has already 
received disgust which makes his blood boil. I 
EV him this morning, with a letter from Cecil 
his hand. The king refuses to see him, and 
be has a cool and complacent hint that he bad 
better resign his honourable post of captain of the 
guard. An auspiciouscommeneementof anew 
monarch's reign, to slight and injure the best 
servants of the crown. What! you look dark, 
my noble count, remembering whose good sword 
has so ofien been drawn against the power of 
Spain. But let not that be a stumbling-block. 
Raleigh will serve his country when Spain is 
our friend as well as he served her when Spaitt 
was her enemy; and whoever 'Wishes to pull 
down this slovenly Scotch tyrant, whose first act 
in England was to violate the laws of the land 
he came to govern, must be a fiiend to our native 

"Nay,"answeredConntArember|, "you mis- 
interpret my looks. Courage and high qualities 
deserve respect as much in an enemy as in a 
friend; and assuredly Sir Walter Raleigh has 
shown ail the great points ofa distinguished cap- 
tain. It is a pity, only, thai his queen gave him 
no olher occupation than ihat ofa pirate." 

He could not refrain from the sarcasm; but, 
seeing the colonr come up in L/>rd Cobham's 
cheek, he proceeded hastily, " 1 shall be right 
glad to see him draw his sword In a nobler ca- 
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reer. But can yon be sure of him 1 Have you 
sounded himV 

"Not yet," replied Lord Cobham, "not yet; 
but I will undertake for himj only he must have 
money to equip his forces. That is the first ne- 
cessity, and without it he is too wise to act. 
Now, Sir Count, to your third demand. I forget 
what it was — something of less importance than 
the others, I think.'' 

"Not in my estimation," answered Count 
Aremberg. " It is, that the heads of the Catholic 
party in England give you their adhesion; and 
nerein, my lord, seems the greatest difficulty, for 
the favour which the king has shown to the two 
Lords Howard has greatly divided the feelings 
of those who in this country adhere to the true 
faith." 

" Pshaw I" cried Lord Cobham : " a piece of 
paper and a lump of wax will soon set all that 
to rights. I mean a papal brief, my lord. 'Odds 
life ! you zealous Catnolics ought to know right 
■well that there is not a man of you who will ven- 
ture to refuse his aid and assistance in re-estab- 
lishing the old ecclesiastical rule in England; 
and I have little doubt that, were it necessary, a 
brief of his holiness would be found, ere to-mor- 
row at noon, within the limits of this good city 
of London, commanding all true children of the 
Apostolic Church to give their aid in excluding 
the heretic Scotchman from the throne." 

" Indeed !" said Aremberg, with a doubtful 
look. " If it be .so, his holiness has not made 
his intentions known to the court of Spain." 

"Pshaw! most excellent sir!" replied Lord 
Cobham. "Use not your diplomatic qualities 
on me, for it will only lengthen our discussion 
without attaining any end. You know of the 
pope's bull right well, and your only object is to 
save the claim of the Infanta. But be assured 
that no alien will ever sit upon the throne of 
England, if James be rejected." 

Count Aremberg smiled, and it must be re- 
marked that his smile was always a coarse and 
unpleasant one. 

"Well," he said, "granting that it be as you 
declare, and that the King of Spain be willing 
to aid in the great and laudable object of re-es- 
tablishing the Catholic religion in these realms, 
still, as he must make a sacrifice of the claims 
of the Infanta, he is entitled to some compensa- 
tion. What have you to propose on that head ?" 

" We will first terminate the question of the 
three conditions you require, worthy count," re- 
plied Lord Cobham. " Two of them are dispo- 
sed of: you have the Lady Arabella as the head 
of the partv, Sir Walter Raleigh as its military 
leader, and I have shown you good means of 
ensuring that the Catholics of England will read- 
ily draw the sword for a lady whom we have 
every reason to believe well disposed to that 
church. However, if you want more proof, I 
can bring you the head of one of our chief Cath- 
olic families, and two excellent priests of your 
religion, named Fathers Watson and Clarke, 
who will pledge themselves for the rest of their 
community. The good fathers are below even 
now, and Sir GritOn Markham will be here in 
a few minutes." 

He rose as he spoke, as if to call the priests 
into the room; but Count Aremberg stopped 
him, saying, "Stay, my lord, stay. Give me 

J ret one minute of your private company. The 
ast point is perhaps the most important of all." 
" Av, so I thought," cried Lord Cobham. 
" What is the King of Spain to receive as an 



equivalent," continued Count Aremberg, "for 
relinquishing the claims of the Infanta 1'* 

" I will show you what her claims are worth," 
said Lord Cobham, putting his hand in his 
pocket : " thus much, and no more, most excel- 
lent count ;" and he laid a silver groat upon the 
table, pointing to it with the fore-finger of his 
right hand. 

" 'Tis a small sum," observed the count, " for 
very great claims. But I did think that some- 
thing was mentioned about the loan or gUt of 
six hundred thousand Spanish crowns. Now 
this, my noble lord, is a considerable amount for 
any prince to give, especially when it is to be 
employed for the purpose of doing away the 
claim of his own family, though that claim be 
but worth a groat. Your lordship must see," he 
added, with a dry laugh, " that something as an 
equivalent must be assigned to the king, before 
he can entertain your proposals." 

Cobham frowned and bit his lip. He could 
not but feel that there was much force in what 
the Spanish ambassador said; that he had no 
right to expect, indeed, that the King of Spain, 
whatever might be his bigotry in favour of the 
Church of Rome, would give so large a sum of 
money, and, at the same time, resign long-cher- 
ished, though chimerical hopes, without some 
strong human consideration totally independent 
of religious zeal. He was not prepared, how- 
ever, with any proposal to meet Count Arem- 
berg's objection, and consequently remained si- 
lent, turning the matter moodily in his mind. 
Here the conference might have broken off", per- 
haps ; but a quick step was heard upon the stairs, 
and he exclaimed, 

" Here comes Sir Griffin Markham ! It were 
as well to be silent with him regarding this dif- 
ficultv. The Catholics are easily discouraged. 
I will discuss this question in secret with you 
hereafter." 

As he spoke the door was thrown open, and 
in cami|booted ^d spurred, a cavalier jronnger 
than ^Ker of the other two, with a frank and 
somewhat reckless bearing, and an air of affect* 
ed indifference, as if he were entering some gay 
drawing-room. 

"Ha! George," cried Lord Cobham, "is that 
you 1 I thought it was Markham. When did 
you arrive V* 

"Five minutes and a half ago," replied Sir 
GJeorge Brooke. " I saw the king safely housed 
at Theobald's, and rode on hither with all speed. 
Monday will see him at the Charter House, my 
good brother, whefe you need not show yourself 
unless you like, for you will not have too gra- 
cious a reception." 

"You know Count Aremberg, I think 1" re- 
joined Lord Cobham. " Count, you know my 
brother 1" 

The Spanish ambassador bowed ; and, taking 
up the cover of a richly-chased cup which stood 
upon the table, he said, "This is exquisitely 
wrought, my lord. Pray, are your goldsmiths 
in England equal to such nice work as this 1" 

"Nay, that came from Italy," replied Lord 
Cobham, impatiently. "But, to return to the 
matter before us, your excellenty need not fear 
my broUier. He is the soul of our party." 

" I have naught to say more than I have said," 
replied Count Aremberg. "I am here but to 
learn your wishes and to hear your proposals ; 
very willing to give you any aid and assistance 
in my power — with due regard for the interests 
of my masteTi the King of Spain." 
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"Well, count, whal dops the Irii 
eried George Brooke, casling hi — 
lanlly inlo a chair. " There ■"- " 
al Oiford, eicelleni 
Chesliire, capilal veni. ^ . 
baling tbeie anjclc*. "wg^ 
give ihal 1 know af. 

"Extfcpi, il would seem, <a «|WVfB,'* " 
GcoM Atemberg; " Rir UiaHrirte i<"j - 
prolusely difipos^ lo ileal wiibftl, tnlrln ' ' 
ODE, deuyiDg it lo anather, I)«sMiv(ii; i: h 
IhinT What I ask, sir, is, n I 
his mtisi Catholic laajeuy '<> 
of the loliDla, and lo beKlow d 
•dred ihoflsanil crowns for iht | ■ i ■ 

a voong lady of your own ctiui.i. , ..- i , 

VbBl iaducemeot Iibte you to alt-ji lilni I" 

" Hum I" said GeurgL- Braoke, punicg vp bi« 
lips; " various Ihiiifjs thai his majwly ImsmjUiithl 
for many a year. First, a gttal deal irf Wtiifli- 
«ion in England, perhaps a civil war, Whw n 
splendid sel-oa: Bsainst ihe destrncllon of Ihe 
Armada 1 S«cotidiv he re-estab Isfanca nftle 
Roroiia Calholie lel g on "We oul} th ow n a 
few fires at SmiihGe 1 and 
folly completed, perhaps w 
or two of the laqui on a 
rack and ihumb&uren's go 
vhole order of Si. Doia n 
eantiy of the kind, I cann 
Uiat mast clepend upon <^ itot 

"Wtngbly conside a on3 Uwi«, Mtiam 
■oswerod Counl Arainbe g giav y bu 1 do 
DDl ihjnk thai they would figure w«ll In n 

" Bcnet in a priva e an cnnideoUn 
said George Broolt n tl Buoie 
"However, tor tlie pu do umen 
have a firm and las og a be weeh 

idfie^n — anailian e flea ve and 




>ne," *iiiii Georp: Brook*: 
tiiMil the »uae words. -" | 
mw, "uic you ready 10 g^ _ 
ovr n<Ilt«ai it giranied V 
rial, rvpiieci inc — ■■ -■— "* ■ - ■ 

S'lreadcfiaili-'pniii 
« king iinMcir," 
"Tlicullda iaallfuolviy/'saiiJLotdCoUtBru.' 
"Tlu'0['jujiUioi[v will be lort, »oniUiif betweeai 
Lnniloti i>nd MluiruJ," 

You knc™ far w*II ujy lonJ renliecL 

Coun Ai niiatg hnl I wMna e'nl vEDgr 

Q,feqai3ktly I havo ''- 
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- "Methiok ju now w Ih he mo 
By king of Fran e and Navane on e 
.^Mynheer Van Bame e on heohe 
, _ . e unpleasam aspetl of the empctor on a 
Jhlrd,lhe conn of Spain, and mora especiallv 
ibnt of Brussels, might be very well pleased to 
have the helping liand uf EngtBsiI, arid rather 
see Raleigh ihundering on the coast of Holland 
than eetiing the Indies in a flame and sweepine 
the nB of youi galleons." 

"Were England at peace with herself," said 
the Spanish ambaisajiilr, "this proposal might 

■'Bui she shall be at peace within a year, 
iDOEt eicellent counl," replied George Brooke, 
'Tjs! us hut harpoon this Seoieh purpoise, and 
CDDfine bim for a sen^on in the Tower, and then 
the very hem of sweet Arabella's salin peiiicoai 
shall sweep ihe land clear of all contention." 

" But what," asked (Joanl Aremberg, " if she 
choose to give her fair hand lo aonje eoemy of 

Lord Cobhani smiled, saying, " Yoa are won- 
drous eaalioHS, count." 

"Hal are you there 1" cried George B(ooke. 
■"Well, there we are prepared lo meet you. We 
will engage that the Indy shall be guuad in her 
choice by the King of Spain." 

■'Now you ipeak reason," replied Com" 
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lo no jcdGcorreBrocilfc no'tpam^ 
> 9 I. ii aud Doole cmn The pn nli 
n ye orgu nuft Uu NMRgM ulxj 
innnftn soldiers ami ihc lii)£li*ri werp. Icai 

friendly than is plcaMnt. 'Xticy dsA noibing, i 

i« troe, bat cut ea«h aibcn' tbruais; but sull lfi& 

dues not cetiteni amii;.'' 
"Thev need not bo Sp&niah soldiecE," saij 

Count Arembeig, in t«p]y; "ihcy suiy be I'loq 

FlaiLdera." 

Still they will be Ibeljvions of nibrxigu soli 
ere%n," answered Lord Ctibham. 

"Kot if yciu raiie and fpy th<m j'ouraElves,^ 
said Cautii Aremberg^ always bearing in vieii 
Ihe strong inclinatiiti of tbo Spanlah crowQ <* 
regain a hold upon England. 

'■ That might be ijone, it is troe," »^ Georgt 
<ke; "but that is an after consideiatioa 
Ibe present question is about ibe money. If n 
once have the meant of engaging a, sufficiei 
number, by showing them, that we have slron 
support, and Ibat the enterprise is ieaiible, n 
]£>ay se 126 upou James, conhne bim in ihgTo^ti 
and, with Ibe command of the capital, which ii 
shall certainly possess,, we hare liule resJslani 
la fear. An outbreak may take place here i 
there among the Scotchman's friends in il 
country, but ihey will be speedily sappressetli 
The iwD Sowatda .mird wuaia Mattt; '• 
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greai baJy of Uin i'. i. 
ambilioD is li» greai oiic ui rm-' c.-iioiia 
and ibe re-eaUblMliucoi ul Uia Koniun liieli 
muiii natitrallj vpea t9 thian n ihousaiid Dew 
roads M (beiT end. Mtey i Kiber Preientsni 
parsgn. regrets the coiil«Kiiiijnal, and ibe mats, 
and the proces»inB, anJ iho eniLtoianreil gaj^ 
menis, and Ibe lonlly rule of each priest In hi 
parish) and wt Should hacv Uttinsunds gluillj 
comiDg back M the guuci old ilaj-s ol' Kume. Bii 
the guesiion is uuw, flow am wo lo gei lli< 
meBOBofseltingltjeeolelpriso agoing^ Jaioea' 
moveuienls are UDirertaiU] on MbaOay be win 
be iU llie Chati«r Bouac; on 1V«(lfle^ai 
Tbiirsd&y at Ihe Toweri where he may 1 
faruigbl hence no one can lell. You cannol 
connt -ajfon a rep\y fiom Bpain iiiider six weeks, 
and it IK necessary lo aecaie ifae biM wbile be 
is in the bel. tilx veeks' delay wili be 

Count Afwnliei^panseilaQdmneriljandililifT 
wahioB for < minole or lwo, in exjieciailon of 
tfl« reply, tcrd Cohham ticlaiaMHJ, " UoIij-b we 
COB hnvfl Hime cenainty to liss tiniB iban UikI, 
it wcm b«I(«r lo give ihe lehoLe liiiAg up, nod 
AiEknoaioreoflt." 

" If Oi» quwiion be lial regBrdiDf the money," 

mid IliG euuul, "I doubt not tlie archduke can 

KUlc thfli point HI once. I tNcIKve ihai, sooner 

Ihan ;.ii[fi;r u lytifiuif for delivering bis felluw 

!'■>' V'-ii« Hurler tpbicb. Ihey pavr 

' v Adoe [be (nim out oC bi« pii- 

iiirtj- eause some delay," said 

ml iiwiUnoi presenisodi an 

licf plaa. II' ini« rsa bn done 

Byour exeelleaDy is enabled by liie n<-xl 

^QRk Bru^eli 10 irealiieliiilEcly, we will 

|t obuiin for yon the aEsarances vuu ro- 

' ady Arabella. Iffiot, I fenrtlii; 

, „ .. ^11 lo IhegKitind," 

"I will write imiaedialelr," replied Arem- 
~;, " and send the def|pa[c& by a irasty loe^ 

B well," said Qeorge Broolw, '' thai he 
e aeconi|iam«d by some aue, on our part. 
(VhW IhinU yon, Cobbam— wUl WaWOT) gal" 

"Nay, Clailwislhc sbrewdej of the two,"re- 

-"ied bis hroCher, 

" Sftttic that Detwem yomselves, as yon like, 

1 genlleinen," said Count Ai^betK with the ap. 

. pearanceof perfeM iniiifl'etetice-, Ihou^b, to nay 

[ irulb, he was not at all disinclined thai a great 

I pan ofiheri^sponsibiliiyofihe transaction should 

I te remored from his own sbouldCTs, and that be 

I sbonld escape file necessity of commitiin? hfiD- 

" ■ ledelicale points in writing. "Choose 

C jenT messenger discreetly, and in my despatch I 

■ -will rerer lo Sim as iniruilej by ceitain English 

I lonls and f^ntlemen to eonvey their opnions 

upon vnrliiiiB points lo the archdoke. Now, 

f howcfer, I will hie me home, liar I have been 

B ahseni; and it must not be forgoUen 

^ that t am at this nunnenl sicic in bed." 

'■ I wish your excellency a happy delivery," 
. cri«d (^eorg« Btooke, vllh one of bia ligbi 
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lead them to; laugh*; "I ^hall 

baby io a day or itvu. 

151 it may be a stout and healthy child," 
Ooiuit Areoiberg, in the same looe, 
:;illGTC«t>,«e will baptize it in the Calh- 

'< ' " '. ha toolCBp a lai^ cloak which 

■ 'it boA tAi Ihe chairs, eoveloped 
' ■<-]y if& folds, and, lighted by 
> .' , ilesceo^ the stairs, at the boi' 

icinj »i A-rinri lie nas joined bya man dreeacdas 
« wrvajtt, who. seas called from a little room at 
the side. Wiihoul a farther word but " Good- 
uighl," the aniba«sadar issaed forth into the 
ilreM, and walked nlosg for some way with Ihe 



the street by the moonlight, 
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prepared lo rise, and mow than one half of the 
country. Makingalitile allowance for exagger- 
aLian, the diseotitenl seems lo he very eilensive, 
and likely to spread." 

'"What did iiiey give youT' demanded Count 
Arimhwg. 

"Plflygoid angels," replied the man, after a 
(hort pawe'. 

"H»r said the coajit, "are yoQ sure they did 
noldispDMryol) ft* what yoa arel" 

"(jai^eeertain,"he replfed; " for, thouEh they 
were drti in the matter of the money, the two 
primti^ kept me standing all the time," 

"Then his holiness is determined the matter 
shall praceect," said Aieinberg. "FiHy angel* 
to a serviog-nian does not come from two poor 
oonspiMlors or two peraeented Catholic priests. 
It may, perhaps, turn out something of inipor- 



CHAPTER VIII. 

Os the confines of Hampshire and Wiltshire^ 
at the distance of about twenty miles fromSalI»-' 
bury, was a good house, belonging formerly lo 
Ihe Dowager Countess of Lennox, sarrounded 
by a pa» of nearly a thousand acres, paled in 
f>.Dm the neighbouring country on account of 
BOtne rery fine deer which it contained. The 
hand of nature had done far more for it than art, 
and oDthiltg could be more beauiirul than (ha 
variety of hill^nd dale, of forest, fell, and mead 
which it displayed. It is true no mountains 
were iheie, no bold and rocky scenery j bnl it 
was full of rich old woods, deep ferny dells, and 
contlant heights and falls of ground, which com- 
pelled a considerable stream, swarming with Saa 
irout, lo wander in a thousand turns and bends, 
so that its course through the park, if traced 
along its meanderinga, could not extend lo less 
than many miles in leoRth. 
The wMdpeclier and the .iqnirrel found there 
home In their utmost aalisfaclion ; muUiludes 
of hares, whose possession was only disputed by 
the herds of deer, might be found sleeping in 
Iheir forms on the sunnysidea of ibe hill, or eeen 
galloping along when distorhed, ever and anon 
"iding raisal upon their hind teei. and lliten- 

witb erected ear for any sound of pur*iiiti 
le, towards Ihe close of eveniog, the rabbits, 

part especially ealled Uie warren, came out 
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to play in thousands, like schoolboys issuing 
forth for sport alter the tasks of the day are 
ended. 

In this park, in the month of June, and to- 
wards the hour of nine in the morning, a lady 
was sitting on the ^rass under the trees, at a con- 
siderable distance from the house. The spot she 
had chosen was the side of one of the little hills 
which was crowned by a clump of old oaks, 
and looking down over a considerable extent of 
scene, both in front and on either hand. It was, 
in fact, a sort of spur or promontory from the 
high ground to the westward of the park on 
which ran the paling, bounding a high road. 
The distance between the hill and the public 
wa V, however, was at least four hundred yards ; 
and the intervening space was filled with wide- 
spreading trees, devoid of underwood, so that it 
was from that side alone that any one could ap- 
proach the spot chosen by the lady for her seat, 
without being perceived by her, even at a con- 
siderable distance. 

The sun was rising bright over the fair land- 
scape beneath her eyes, the wanderings of the 
stream were in every direction, seen like tlie 
beneficent hand of the Almighty in all his works, 
to the eye of the thoughtful believer, giving light 
and brightness to the whole; and, while the long 
shadows of the trees moved slowly as the morn- 
ing sun got up in heaven, like the tardy progress 
cf the world's affairs, the deep-blue shadow of 
some passing clouds floated rapidly over the 
bright scene, resembling the free thoughts of 
man when his heart is at rest. 

For several minutes the lady sat and gazed 
around her, leaning lightly on her rounded arm, 
and fixing her soft and thoughtful eyes from 
time to time upon each fair spot in the glowing 
landscape. Was she merely drinking in the 
flood or beauty that poured upon the eye, con- 
templating the magnificence of nature, feeling 
with delight and awe the perfection of God's 
works 1 Or were her thoughts turned inward to 
her own fate and circumstances, and her eye 
roving inattentively over things familiar to her 1 
Neither was exactly the case ; she felt the love- 
liness of the scene, she marked with pleasure 
many a fair object in the view, she looked 
" through Nature up to Nature's God," but still 
her own hopes and wishes, her own fears and 
anxieties, intruded themselves, whether she 
would or not, upon her attention with importu- 
nate appeal, and connected her own fate with all 
her contemplations, deriving from the objects be- 
fore her eyes sometimes fanciful illustrations, 
sometimes consolations higher alld holier than 
any that man can give. 

Thus she sat for several minutes, and why or 
wherefore matters not much, nor can we, indeed, 
tell— for who can trace the wanderings of a 
quick and imaginative mind 7— but that fit of her 
revery ended with a bright drop upon her eye- 
lids. The next moment, however, sweet Ara- 
bella Stuart roused herself, though with a sigh, 
to other thoughts. Oh, how hard it is, when the 
mind, like a young bird, has soared forth at lib- 
erty into the face of heaven, and tried its wing 
at large among all the joyous things of nature, 
to be called back to the close cage of the dull 
world's doings, the strife, the cares, the mean- 
nesses, which form the bars that prison in the 
heart ! Such was her fate, however, continually 
through life. 

As if to make the transition more easy, how- 
ever, she repeated— we may call it sung, for she 



I preserved, though her voice rose scarcely above 
a murmur, the air of the song— the lines of some 
long.forgoiien poet, which were but loo applica- 
ble to herself : 

" I matt not lore where I would love, 
I must not dwell where I would stay." 

"Alas, it is all in vain," she added; "and 
Aow to the letter." 

Thus saying, she drew forth from her bosom 
a note, the seal of which had been broken, but 
of the contents of which she had, as yet, only 
read the first words. Unfolding it, her eye ran 
over the lines it contaiij^^, and her cheek grew 
very pale ; a look of anxiety and apprehensioa 
rose in her countenance ; and at length, clasping 
her hands together, she exclaimed, " The king 
and all the court live in daily dread of the 
plague ; but if these rash men did but know 
how much more I dread the plague of their am- 
bitious designs, they would not surely try to 
communicate the infection to me by such letters 
as this. What is to be done with this thing 
now 7 If I reveal it, I bring the poor wretch to 
the block. If I conceal it, I make myself a 
sharer of their treasons." 

She paused and meditated for a moment or 
two, and then exclaimed aloud, " Oh, that I had 
some one to advise me !" 

The words were scarcely uttered, when there 
was a step among the trees behind, and, starting 
up with a look of alarm, she turned round. 
The blood rose in her cheek, her eye sparkled, 
though she would lain have quenched its light, 
and her voice faltered with emotion as she ex- 
claimed, " Oh, Seymour! rash, rash young man, 
your imprudence will be the ruin of yourself 
and me !" 

" Nay, dearest Arabella," he replied, with a 
gay smile, " neither rash nor ii^rudent — bold, 
prhaps, to watch vou as yon sat here musing; 
but I claim but the privilege of the sun, who 
looks at yon through the ereen leaves, even. 
while you fancy yourself hidden from his bright 
eye." 

" Nay, but you are rash, William," she an- 
swered; "rash to come hither at all." 

"I could not help it, Arabella," he said, in 
reply, kissing her hand. " Yon would not have 
me a traitor or a rebel %" 

"Heaven forbid!" exclaimed Arabella, her 
imagination immediately connecting his words 
with the letter she had just been reading. " Oh, 
William, of all things, if yon would not break 
my heart, avoid all dealings with the many dan- 
gerous men who are striving for things impossi- 
ble. But you are laughing; I have mistaken 
you. Nay, if you smile so, I shall call back 
again all my old careless gayety, which, to say 
truth, has been somewhat disturbed. If you 
could not help coming, tell me what brings 
you 1" 

"The king's commands," replied William 
Seymour. " The king's commands, to bid you 
to Wilton on Wednesday next." 

"Oh, then, the king's commands shall be 
obeyed," said Arabella, "and his messenger is 
right welcome. But how got you in*? You 
could not come hither from the house without 
my seeing you." 

"I sent on horses and servants," answered 
William Seymour, " letter and all ; for there is 
an epistle, brightest Arabella, written by the ' 
king's own hand, in very choice Latin, as I un- 
derstand, judging you a learned lady." 
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** Heaven help the mark !" interrupted Arabel- 
toj " but still, how got you in, William Seymour 1 
'Tis very rude of you to take me so by surprise ;" 
but her smiles, as the reader has already suppo- 
sed, contradicted her words. 

" Nay," said Seymour, " 'tis worse than that, 
for I did $0 on purpose. Dismounting on the 
road, I sent my men and horses on, and leaped 
the paling, telling them that I would fain take a 
walk through the park, but, in truth, having an 
kitimation from a good enchanter that I should 
find Arabella beneath these trees." 

"Fy, fy!" cried Arabella; "you are an im- 

Bostor, Seymour, and would have me think that 

Love can work miracles, in order to cheat me 

into the! belief that ours can be happy. How 

"was it, in sober truth, you knew that I was here V 

" Well, then, in sober truth," replied Seymour, 

pointing to the country beyond tne park, which 

was seen over a break in the trees, "well, then, 

in sober truth, beloved, as I rode along yonder 

bridle-way, which you perceive crossing the 

country beyond the fence, 1 turned my eyes 

hither. Now Love is an enchanter, whatever 

ypu may think, who strangely lengthens men's 

sTght, ay, better than the best perspective glass ; 

and by his aid I saw something beautiful walk 

slowly through the park up to this spot, and 

(. knew it was Arabella. Then, riding on till I 

I came near, J parted with my company, as I have 

I told you, and, like a deer-stealer, leaped the pa- 

' Hng *, then, creeping quietly through the trees, I 

f stood and watched you as you lay, wishing that 
I were a sculptor, and had power to carry away 
an image of that lovely form in all its thought- 
ful grace." 
"Hush, flatterer! hush!" cried Arabella; "I 




I saw or heard would be to me as sacred as my 
conscience." 

" Heard !" exclaimci Arabella ; " what, did I 
speak 1" 

"Yes, in truth," replied her lover; "first you 
sat musing ; then took out a letter — this which 
you have dropped;" and, lifting it from the 
ground, he gave it to her, while she turned 
somewhat pale to see how nearly she had lost it. 
"Then you murmured somethmg indistinctly, 
and then you cried, ' Oh, that I had some one to 
•advise me I' But you turn pale, Arabella." 

" Not at what you think," she answered, with 
4i smile. " Now would Seymour give a purse 
of gold to know what is in this epistle, and has 
jealous thoughts of rivals, and half doubts that 
Arabella plays him false. Is it not so V* 

"No, on my life," replied William Seymour; 
" I might as well be jealous of the sun for shi- 
ning on other lands than mine. Why should 
Arabella give me 'one smile but from her pure 
bounty 1 I have no claim, I have no right, and 
'twere a needless policy to let me think you love 
me, if you did not. One frown, one word, one 
cold look, were enough to crush out all the hopes 
jou have raised, and snatch the blessing from 
me. Why should you deceive me 1 Oh no ! I 
am as confident of you as Heaven, and nothing 
■sfaall ever make me doubt." 

Arabella put her hand in his, and gazed upon 
him with a look of melancholy tenderness that, 
had there been a doubt, would have banished it 
forever. 

" Oh no !" she said ; " though I may never be 
yours, I shall never love but you ; and whom 



should I trust but him I love 1 Yet, before I do 
trust you fully, Seymour, and ask for your ad- 
vice, you must promise me — for you men are 
sad, headstrong creatures, and we must ever bind 
you with some chain — that you will never re- 
veal what I have told, or shown, or asked you — 
nay, even if I follow not your counsel." 

" That promise is soon made, Arabella," he 
replied ; " indeed, I should feel the engagement 
binding on me, were no promise given ; and as 
to advice, you shall have the best my mind will 
afford, though in times so difficult as these it 
is sometimes hard to say what is the wisest 
course." 

"Well, then, read that," said the lady, "and 
tell me how I should act." 

Seymour took the letter which she placed in 
his hand, opened it, and read. The enect upon 
him was scarcely less strong than it had been 
upon Arabella. His brow contracted, his lip 
quivered, his eye took an eager and anxious ex- 
pression ; and at the end, he turned back again 
and read it through once more. Then gazing 
in the lady's face, he exclaimed, " Oh, Arabella ! 
have you ever given encouragement to such de- 
signs as these 1" 

" Never, never!" cried Arabella, "not even in 
my most secret thoughts." 

" There may be men," continued Seymour, in 
a musing tone, " who think that in offering you 
a crown they would increase your happiness; 
and had I one to bestow, out of all the world I 
would choose you to wear it. But far, far rath- 
er, did I possess one myself, would I lay it down, 
to share with you an humbler and a happier lot, 
than raise you to the golden misery which ever 
rests upon a throne. Your virtues may deserve 
the highest station, Arabella; but believe me, 
dearest, power is not happiness." 

" Except the power of blessing those we love," 
she answered, laying her hand upon his arm. 

" But were you England's queen to-morrow," 
he continued, " you never could be mine. Re- 
member Elizabeth herself, despotic as ever East- 
em sovereign was, ventured, not to raise a sub- 
ject to the throne, though no one doubts her 
wishes; and, besides, see what these men pro- 
pose, that you should give pledges to a foreign 
potentate to be guided by him in the disposal of 
your hand. Here is evidently a bar to your free 
choice. Even if their schemes were feasible, or 
had a probability of success, which they have 
not, what would you become 1 A slave of a for- 
eign prince, and not a queen. But why smile 
you, Arabella 1" 

" To see 'William Seymour argue," she re- 

Slied, " as if such vain schemes and treasonable 
>lly could wake in my breast one wish, one idle 
thought in favour of that which you justly call- 
ed a golden misery. Besides, Seymour, I am 
neither unjust, a traitor, nor a fool. I would not 
be a usurper for the diadem of the whole world. 
James's is the right ; he is next in blood to the 
last monarch, and I have no claim at all. As to 
what Lord Cobham says regarding exclusion of 
aliens from the throne, 'tis- but a pretence as 
empty as the wind. I never can hold that man 
to be an alien who is bom within these isles. 
Nature made them one, marked them out for 
one empire, and rolled the barrier of the sea 
around them to .separate them from all the rest 
of the earth, as the habitation of one people un- 
der one monarch. It is vain to struggle against 
the plans of God. Men may mark out frontiers, 
and draw lines, and strive for a mile or two of 
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bam»n border-land Ibis way or that; but the lim- 
its fixe* by Nature will stand fast, and uUiinate- 
ly U! re«'o£rni>ed by all. No, no, James is no 
alien ; and thonsjhl to say sooth, 1 never was 
more di.sa ppointcd in the asjieci of a man, yet he 
is Kinir of Kn^land, and, for me, shall ever re- 
main M). Besides," she continued, "do you 
5Mp[»ose that 1 would jjfive up my humble Iree- 
dom for tin* t;ri»inmed thraldom of a throne ; to 
have no privacy — to live with the thousand eyes 
of policy upon me — to have my very thoughts 
watfherf— to make my very mind a slave to 
others— 111 V heart, with all its aflections, a bond- 
man to the- petty policies of slate 1 Oh no, Sey. 
mour, no ! If lliey were here before me with the 
crown at my feet, ay, and could add France to 
KijRland, and lake in Spain, with all the golden 
Indies and I heir mines, I would not, if a choice 
were left me, ?ive them another look. It was 
nut that on which I asked advice." 

•• What then V* said Seymour, who had been 
^razing on her with love and adiniration in his 
eyes. 

" It is what I am to do with this treasonable 
raper, that I seek to know," she answered, ta- 
lcing it from his hand, and gazing vacantly upon 
ii. "" It is, I fear, my duty to send it to the king; 
and yet I would not, tor all the world, bring on 
my Head the blood of those who sought to serve 
me even wrongfully ; and yet — " 

"If you do not," replied Seymour, "you peril 
your own life. Nay, more : should any attempt 
be made in consequence of this scheme — should 
they, notwithstanding a cold and reproving an- 
swer from you, seize on the king, put him to 
death, involre the land in civil war, and cause 
all the bloodshed and confusion which little more 
than a century ago stained all our fair fields and 
desolated our* happy homes, what would Arabel- 
la feel when she remembered that, from the fear 
of bringing bad men to punishment, she suffered 
all these things to arise, when she could have 
averted them "i Shut our eyes how we will, he 
who conceals treason is a traitor. Besides, my 
beloved, you must not think that it is love for 
you that moves the.se men. It is their own self- 
ish interests, their own passions, their own am- 
bition. 'Tis that the king has slighted Cobham, 
done some wrong to Raleigh, offended this man, 
disappointed that, hurt the pride of another — 'tis 
this thus moves them, no deep devotion to Ara- 
bella Stuart." 

" Say no more, say no more," said the lady ; 
" I fear it is my duty ; and, however grievous, I 
must perform it. What you ui^e is true; did 
I conceal this and the plot take effect, even so far 
PS bringing civil war into the land, I should 
never know peace again. But tell me, Seymour 
— counsel me how I may treat the matter so as 
to move the indignation oCthe king as little as 
possible against these misguided men. It is not 
iong since I had to tell him of other overtures, 
not so distinct, in truth, as these, but still evident- 
ly treasonable in their kind. He then took little 
heed ; and perhaps, if I manage rightly, he may 
deal with this scheme as lightly." 

"I fear he will not," answered Seymour; "yet 
it is but wise to calculate how you may follow 
the voice of duly, and yet excite as little wrath 
as may be against those who have certainly de- 
served it." 

He paused, and thought for several moments, 
adding, at length, with a faint smile, « Were I 
you, I would treat it lightly, Arabella. We oft- 
en, by the tone and manner in which we speak 



of things, give them, in the first impressions, 
such importance tliat they can never after be 
dealt with as trifles. But if we speak of them 
as matters of small moment. in the beginning, 
they are sure, if they be i-eally of weight, to find 
their proper estimation in the end. 1 would 
treat it lightly. My Arabella has a custom, 
wiih a gay and laughing humour, to cover, llroia 
the eyes of most men, the deeper treasures of her 
heart, like those bright streams I have seen m 
another land, which, under the sparkling ripple 
of their waters, conceal their sands «if gcud. 
This art which you have used — " 

" Hcive you found out that?" she asked ^ 
" Love must indeed be a diviner, then ; for nev- 
er, even to the companions of my youth, have I 
shown by word er hint that my gayety was mo» 
upon the lip than in the heart." 

" But you have shown me the heart too," fb» 
plied Seymour; "and as I was saying, this art, 
which you have used to cover your ieelings o& 
many subjects, may well be employed now, Vf> 
hide what you think of this. Treat the- matter 
as an idle jest — a thing of no importance, too 
foolish to be judged seriously; and thus, per- 
haps, the king— especially il* Cecil be not near 
him, which he was not when I came away — may 
take measures to avert all danger, and yet not 
think the subject so important as to require die 
sword of justice. He is of a light and trifling 
disposition, given to the discussion of fine sub- 
tleties, full of learned importance and self-satis- 
faction, but, I should think, not cruel." 

" I do not know," said Arabella, thoughtfully* 
" Placed amid perilous rocks, the pilot watches 
narrowly each ripple on the surface of the sei. 
Thus, in the dangers of a position too high for 
safety and too low for power, I have scanned 
narrowly the .actions and demeanours of men; 
and I have always remarked, tHat those who are 
the fondest of trifles, and give little weight to 
things of real importance, are generally cruel, 
treating human suffering as a trifle also. Bnt 
tJicU 1 must not think of; the only way for them 
and myself is, as you say, to give the whole a 
laughing air. But come, Seymour, let us go; 
they will think that we stay long," 

" Nay, nay, dear Arabella," replied her lover,, 
"the consciousness of our own happiness makes 
us often think that^)thers see through the dis- 
guises we assume to conceal it. Let us not evea 
lose a minute of the time during which we may 
be to each other Arabella Stuart and William 
Seymour. The time will come soon enough to- 
be Madam and Sir again. They who know not 
when or how we met, will not look at the clock 
to see how long we have been together." 

Arabella smiled. "Love's sophistry, Sey- 
mour," she said : " but my good aunt of Shrews- 
bury is at the house ; and, let me tell you, her 
eyes are quick, her thoughts keen, although she 
be kind and noble, and I do not know that she 
would frown upon our affection, even were she 
aware of it." 

" I do not think she would," replied Seymour, 
eagerly; "she has ever been a kind friend to 
me, and, though of as lofty a spirit as any woman 
now on earth, yet she does not forget that there 
are human passions in all hearts, and that will 
be listened to." 

" Yet we must confide in no one," answered 
Arabella, with a serious air; "our secret is but 
safe in our own breasts. She has lately caught 
me somewhat in a sighing mood ; and but last 
night, vowing I was in love, she reckoned over 
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on her fingers some ten men of the court; but, 
liappily, yoar name was not among them, or 
perhaps the unruly colour in my cheek might 
oavp betrayed the truth. Nay, let us go; we 
^all soon meet again ; and as we walk soberly 
towards the house, we can speak all our thoughts 
to each other with whatever kind wor4s we will, 
looking all the while demure and grave as if we 
were solving some deep problem of lines and 
tfigles. In good truth, William," she continued, 
as they went on, '* were it not as well to set up 
some apparent lover at the court, to hide my 
XBsh friend's somewhat real suit %" 

" Nay, I should be jealous then, indeed," said 
Seymour. 
" That would be pleasant," answered Arabella, 

; laughing; "nothing but jealousy is wanting, I 
think, to make your love perfect. But I iear 

. that he of whom I thought is not capable of rais- 

j ing the sweet yellow passion in your breast. 

r What would you say to Fowler, the queen's 

* secretary 1" 

I Seymour smiled. "Oh! the crack-brained 
ft fool," he cried, " he surely would never raise his 
: eyes so high." 

■ "Nay, nay, you know not," answered Ara- 
i bella; " I have had delicate speeches about bright 
' eyes and coral lips, and versed over and above 
f ' rail of sighing swains and dying swans, and all 
f the ammunition of pastoral love. 'Tis a perilous 
k case, I assure you." 

r Seymour laughed lightly. " In truth," he ez- 
\ claimed, " this is a riv^ to be feared. I shall go 
'. distracted, Arabella, if you give him but a glance 

• too much." 

But the lady had fallen into thought again, 
' and, looking up, she said, " This letter, and the 
4uty that it forces on me, weigh down my heart, 
Seymour. Lord Cobham, too, has ever been 
kind and. courteous to me ; I cannot think that 
this treason is of his designing." 

**Oh no!" cried William Seymour; "he is 
but the tool, dear girl ; and 1 trust that so it will 
appear, in which case it will be easy for his 
friends to ^ain his pardon. But here comes 
some one Irom the house, and now for all due 
reverence." 

Arabella cast down her eyes with a look of 
painful anxiety, and the moment after they filled 
with tears. 

"With all due reverence!" she repeated. 
" Alas ! William, when and how will this end ?" 

He gazed upon her with a look of deep and 
tender afiectioo, but did not reply ; for a servant, 
evidently in search of the lady, was now rapidly 
approaching. As the man's step came near, 
Arabella looked up and said, "I suppose my 
aunt has sent you, Ralph to tell me that there 
are messengers from the king; btit I have met 
this gentleman in the park, and am returning to 
receive his majesty's commands." 

"Yes, madam," replied the man; "but I had 
charge to tell you also that Sir Harry West is 
here ; and I saw Master George Brooke ride up 
as I came away." 

Arabella turned a quick glance upon William 
Seymour, and seemed to catch from his look 
what he would have her do. 

*' If he wants me," she replied, " tell him I 
must decline to see him." 

The man looked surprised, and she repeated, 
" Elxactly so : tell him I must decline to see him. 
He will understand the reason— Mr. George 
Brooke, I mean. Sir Harry West I shall be 
right happy to rsceive r and as I do not wish to | 



meet with any one displeasing to me, go forward, 
good Ralph, and open the door into my aunt's 
cabinet I will there receive the king's letter, 
Mr. Seymour, and write my humble answer to 
his majesty." 

The man obeyed, hurrying on with a quick 
footstep, while Arabella raised her eyes to Sey- 
mour's face, inquiring, in a low but eager voice. 
"Have I done right r 

" Perfectly," replied her lover; " it were mad- 
ness to receive him, my Arabella. Whatever 
you might say, it would be proved that you had 
held conference with one ot these conspirators, 
and, if I judge right, with the most dangerous 
of them all. But see, there is Lady Shrewsbury 
herself upon the terrace; let us go forward 
straight towards her." 

They did so accordingly ; but, whatever were 
their intentions, that high but kindly dame was 
not easily deceived; and while she held out her 
fair hand to William Seymour, who pressed his 
lips upon it with respecttul gallantry, she turned 
a Keen fi[lance from nis face to that of Arabella. 

" Welcome, Sir Truant, welcome," she said. 
" So you leaped the paling, I find from your men, 
to take a walk in the park; but I doubt me, 
poacher, that it was not without good expecta- 
tion of meeting with a deer." 

William Seymour was not decompo.sed, how- 
ever, though Arabella was; affiThe replied, "If 
it was so, fair lady, you see I was not disap- 
pointed. If I had sought for a karlj I might have 
been so." 

Many a grave thing in those days was covered 
by an idle play upon words; but the shrewd 
countess shook her head, and a moment or two 
after took an opportunity to whisper in her niece's 
ear, " I fear, Arabel, I must reduce the list of 
lovers down to one';" and, thus saying, she led 
the way towards the house. 

"Let us go in by your cabinet, dear aunt," 
said Arabella, whose cheek was now glowing 
like a rose. " There is some one at the other 
side I would fain not meet." 

"Whatever course you please, fair maiden,'' 
answered the countess ; " I will not thwart you ;" 
and she turned across the terrace to the left. 



CHAPTER IX. 

"Not see meT' exclaimed GJeorge Brooke, 
with a flushed cheek and a flashing eye. "Not 
see me, for reasons I well know ! Body of Sa- 
tan 1 but the lady is courteous. Pray tell her. 
Master Lackey, that I know no reason why any 
lady in the land should so forget that which is 
civil as to send so rough a message by such a 
messenger. Now for my horses and my people ! 
Ha ! there she comes across the terrace ; but I 
were wanting as much as herself in courtesy 
were I to force the audience she refuses to re- 
quest. My horses, sir, I say !" 

" They are coming round, sir," replied the 
servant. 

" What !" cried George Brooke, in the same 
angry tone, "you ordered them round as you 
earned See how meanness can mimic the arro- 
gance of its masters. The cobbler's cur flies at 
the beggar to whom his master refuses a farthing. 
But every dog has its day, sirrah, and I fon^ive 
thee. There's a crown for thee, to buy thee better 
manners, if thou canst fin<l them — though, by 
my faith, I think they are all exported." 

"No, sir," replied the man, putting away the 
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crown piece with the back of his hand, " I take 
not money and hard words together. Neither 
must you say more against my lady, as sweet a 
one and gentle as any in the land, who never 
said or did an unkind thing, nor refused her 
presence to any who deserved it. There's not a 
wan in this house but will break the pate of any 
one who dares say aught against her, be he gen- 
tle or simple." 

Brooke gave him a look of contempt, and put 
his foot into the stirrup, his horses naving by 
this time been brought round; and, swinging 
himself into the saddle, he ro<ie slowly and sul- 
lenly away. His thoughts were all on fire, how- 
ever, and his heart filled with anything but the 
dull sulkiness that he displayed upon the surface. 

" What is to be done r* he asked himself; "the 
matter is clear, she has betrayed us to the king. 
Cobham is an idiot to' write her a letter under 
Ills own hand, when I had promised to speak to 
her by word of mouth. See what it is to trust 
fools; and yet we could not well eo forward 
without him. Still, what is to be done now ? 
That is the question. If Grey were ready we 
might act at once, seize upon James at Wilton, 
and complete the affair at a blow. If not, it were 
better for all of us to fly. But I must show no 
haste, so long as there are other eyes upon me. 
Once past the park gates, then spur on to Lon- 
don, and let them know our misfortune. There 
is time yet ; for this fatal letter could but reach 
her late last night or early this morning. Here, 
Jones !" 

A servant rode up ; and his master, after mu- 
sing for a momeqt, continued : " As soon as we 
are out of the gates, ride to Salisbury with all 
speed; find out Dr. Watson, who is at the tfiird 
house from the gate near tne city wall. Tell 
him to come to London with all speed ; say that 
this being summer time, the swallows are begin- 
ning to fly ; then follow me to Cobham House. 
Baldock, you away to Wilton, and offer my hum- 
ble duty to Sir Robert Cecil, rtiy good brother- 
in-law. 'A little more than kin and less than 
kind,* as the player has it. Ask after his health; 
and tell my good sister that the gloves have come 
from France, and I would send them if I feared 
not the infection ; but they have lain in London 
for some days. This done, come both of you 
and join me at Cobham House. Let each use 
well his eyes, and tell me what you see. You, 
Baldock, mark shrewdly Sir Robert's face when 
you^compliment him on my part. I would fain 
know," he added, in a careless tone, " whether I 
should have a good reception at the court, were 
I to venture thither. You are quick and keen, 
remark all things, and let me know the result. 
You may, if vou make haste, overtake me before 
I reach London, as I shall go but slowly." 

At the park gates the men took leave of their 
master, and rode on in the direction of Salisbu- 
ry, while he pursued a narrow lane which join- 
ed the high London road after winding through 
the country for about five miles. The moment 
his servants were out of sight, he set spurs to his 
horse, which was a powerful charger, and gal- 
loped on over the sandy ground for about three 
miles without drawing a rein. Suddenly, how- 
ever, the animal showed symptoms of going 
lame, and on dismounting to see what was the 
matter, he found that it had cast a shoe. 

'*Now out upon fortune!" he cried; "if I 
could reach London ere to-morrow morning, 
the affair might yet go forward; if I be delayed 
another day, there's nothing for it but flight.'* 



He had to blame his own folly, howerer. ra(&^ 
er than the fortune that awaited him ; and, had 
the delay which took place been no greater thaa 
that which was necesa»ary to repair the little ac^ 
cideni that had happened, all might have gone 
well with him. But small vices have more fre^ 
quently ruined vast enterprises than even great 
crimes. Ere he had proceeded half a mile, lead- 
ing his horse by the bridle, he came to a little 
open spot, where an object attracted his attentioa 
of which we must give some account. On the 
lefl-hand side of the road was a high bank of 
sandstone, retiring about thirty yards from the* 
path, and topped with some feathery trees, which 
were waving their green branches in the sun- 
shine. The foot of the cliff was covered with 
soft turf, and hollowed out of the stone was a lit- 
tle niche lined with masonry, having a shallow 
basin at the bottom to receive the clear, brigiit 
water of a spring which issued from the bank, 
and, welling over the edge, formed a little riva- 
let running at the side of the lane. 

Close to this well, which some kind hand had 
erected for the solace of the thirsty traveller, was 
seated a young girl of seventeen or eighteen 
}'ears of age, dressed in a quaint and singulai 
costume, very difierent from that of the £Uig]i9&* 

Eeasantry. She had a tall, pointed hat tipon her 
ead, adorned with bugles, a black bodice and- 
red petticoat bordered with a tinsel lace, a snowy 
apron of fine lawn, and some gay bracelets oir 
her arms. She was lightly but beautifully made; 
and though her complexion was somewhat dark, 
her skin seemed smooth and sofl, her featuiV9 
fine, her hair rich and luxuriant, and her handr 
and feet small and delicate. The attitude in 
which she had cast herself down was full of 
grace, but the whole expression of her figure, asr 
well as her face, was tnat of deep sorrow, and 
the tears were running rapidly from her lai^ge 
dark eyes. 

The attention of George Brooke was instant- 
ly, as we have said, attracted towards her; and, 
although it is scarcely possible to conceive that 
the sight of sorrow in a woman could fail to 
awaken compassion in the breast of anything de- 
serving the name of man, certain it is that less 
than holy feelings mingled in the sensations of ^ 
him who now paused to regard her. 

" Well," he thought, " I suppose Dame For- 
tune has determined that I shall have to fly m^ 
country, and has sent me a fair companion to- 
cheer the hours ^f exile. By my life ! she is a 
pretty creature, and as enticing as a royal banquet;- 
What is the matter, I wonder — ^a quarrel with a 
lover "J If so, I may help her to a better. Or a 
lost pigeon 1 If so, I'll be her dove. Why; 
pretty one, what ails thee V* he continued, ad- - 
vancing towards her. 

" I am very unhappy," sobbed the girl, with a • 
strong foreign accent. 

" I see that," replied George Brooke ; " and I 
grieve that those bright eyes should run over. 
But what is the cause V 

" I know not where to go to,'* exclaimed the 
girl, clasping her hands together, and addressing 
her words rath'sr to Heaven than him. 

" Go to 1" cried her companion, gazing at her, 
with his wild and reckless spirit ready for any 
folly or for any crime. " Wny, come with me, 
sweet one ; I will take good care of thee." 

The girl looked up in his face with an inqui- 
ring glance ; but there was in it no look of mat 
d^ep feeling, that kind-hearted benevolence, 
which gives confidence and hope. There was 
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the light, half-serious, half-jesting smile, which 
mocks at all things, even while they are felt 
most weighty ; the sort of scoffing carelessness 
with which the wicked strive to alleviate the 

1 "burden of their own conscience. There was, 
moreover, that expression of habitual dissipation 
which always soon marks the man who gives 
himself up to vice. 
The girl shook her head mournfully, and made 
no answer. 

"Nay, nay," continued George Brooke, as- 
suming a more serious and more feeling tone, 
"if any evil have really befallen you, tell me 
what it is, and I will help you if I can." 

" You cannot," said the girl, " you cannot. I 
have left a very wicked old man, who brought 
me over to this country two years ago, to sing 
before the gentry and play upon the lute ; and I 
know not where to go to." 

" But why did you leave him 7" asked Greorge 
Brooke. 

" Because he wanted me to do what is wrong," 
replied the girl, the colour mounting in her face 
and tenrples; and again she burst into tears. 
Alas ! she spoke to one who had no respect for, 
scarcely any belief in, virtue ; and his evil pur- 

eoses were' but confirmed by what he saw and 
eard. 

" Nay," he said, "you shall tell me the whole 
story, and if it is as I think, I will bring you to a 
place where you shall be well taken care of and 
Kindly treated. My horse has gone lame, so I 
will tie him to a tree, and sit down by you to 
hear your little history." 
- The girl offered no opposition, and he did as 
he said, fullv resolving to take her with him to 
London, under the pretence of providing for her, 
and then using his opportunities as he might 
think fit. 

All the first part of her tale was told without 
hesitation: that she was a Milanese by birth, 
and had been brought over — purchased, in fact, 
from her parents, by an English perfumer and 
charlatan, who had visited Italy in search of rare 
drugs and essences. For some time his expect- 
ations of making money by her little talents had 
not been disappointed. She had sung and play- 
ed upon the lute, she said, before the Lord South- 
ampton and even the queen ; but the state of agi- 
tation at the English court during the illness of 
Elizabeth put a stop to his gains ; and he had 
taken her from place to place through the coun- 
try, obtaining but little repayment for his trouble. 
Of the causes which induced her suddenly to 
quit him. however, he could obtain no farther 
account than that which she had already given, 
"that he wished her to do what was wrong." 
But George Brooke put his own construction on 
her words, and as she had described the charla- 
tan as old and ugly, expressing great personal 
disgust towards him, he fancied that she might 
entertain very different feelings towards a young- 
er and handsomer man. What farther took 
place may not require detail. Notwithstanding 
the urgent necessity for his presence in London, 
he sat talking with her for nearly an hour, and 
-whither passion hurried him on, matters not; 
but at the end of that time a loud scream and 
cry for help rang along the lane, and reached the 
ears of a party of horsemen coming slowly from 
the side of Salisbury. 

" Ha ! there is some violence going forward," 
cried Sir Harry West, putting his horse into a 

Sallop. " Come on, come on ! Why, how now, 
1 aster Brooke V he continued, as he rode up to 



the little well, beside which the girl was standing, 
all trembling and in tears. " Offering violence 
to a woman 1 Fy, sir, fy !" 

" Ride on your way. Sir Harry West," replied 
Brooke, fiercely, " and mind your own affairs." 
But even while he spoke, two or three men on 
foot came down the lane from the other side, ex- 
claiming, "Ah, here she is, here she is, and 
here's the fellow who has lured her away. Have 
them both before the justice; he will put the 
rogue in the stocks, I warrant you, and give the 
wench an exhortation." 

George Brooke would now have given his 
right hand that he had not been tempted to lose 
time which was but tpo precious in his circum- 
stances; for he easily comprehended that he 
might now be detained somewhat longer than 
would be pleasant to him. Indeed, the manner 
i|Bin which the men approached him, and the words 
which they used, showed him clearly that he 
himself was one of the objects of their constabu- 
lar indignation ; and, if anything had been want- 
ing, one of the rural Dogberries exclaimed, run- 
ning up to lay his hand upon the gentleman's 
collar, "I comprehend you, sir, in the king's 
name, and charge you go along with me." 

At the same time, two of his companions took 
hold of the girl by the arm, saying, "Come 
along, pretty mistress, come along to Justice 
Scully." 

George Brooke, however, grasped the hilt of 
his sword, exclaiming, " Stand back, fellow : put 
a finger on me if you dare ! You are a fool, and 
know not what you are about. I am a gentle- 
man, the brother of Lord Cobham." 

" Gentle or not gentle," replied the constable, 
" lord or no lord, I am sent to comprehend you, 
and please God so I will, for enticing the girl 
away from her master. Draw your sword against 
the law if you dare. All you standers by, I 
charge you, in the king's name, give me help. 
You see he has got his sword out, and may do 
me a damage." 

" You had better go quietly," said Sir Harry 
West ; " it is your duty not to resist the civil 
power." 

" I have no time, Sir Harry, to spend upon 
such fooleries," said George Brooke ; " I am in 
haste for London, sir." 

" You had plenty of time," replied Sir Harry 
West, " to offer violence to an undefended girl. 
You were in no haste but now." 

" Pshaw !" cried George Brooke, who saw that 
he had placed himself in an unpleasant predica- 
ment, " my horse had cast a shoe, and it takes no 
long time to snatch a kiss from a pair of ruddy 
lips by the roadside." 

" Nor to do any other bad action," said Sir Har- 
ry West ; " but you had better go quietly, sir ; 
for if the man requires us in the king's name, 
we must give him aid, to make you." 

" I had thought," replied the other, thrusting 
his sword angrily into the sheath, " that gentle- 
men were bound to aid gentlemen." 

"When their deeds are those of gentlemen," 
replied Sir Harry West; " if yours be such, you 
have nothing to fear ; if they be not, you have 
no right to apply to me for assistance : I will go 
with you, however, and vouch for who you are. 
Do you intend to resist 1" 

" Not unless he puts his hand upon me," re- 
plied George Brooke; "if he do, I will as sure- 
ly send my sword through him as I live. Let 
him lead on ; there is no fear of my escaping, 
with Sir Harry West at the head of the watch." 
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" Do not le atlflid, my dear," be said } " . _ 
SE« that justice is done 10 jou. Here, Laltya. 
yon look to her; and take care tbal she be wel 
Ireated. I will go hi and speak to wonUpfi 
Master Scully." 

"And Fo will I," cried George Brouke; "1 
am not to be kepi like a lack«y irsliing la 

The knighi's unnics'jOT procured admlKsioii 
but Lor^l Ci.l.liain = iirtilher was kepi for seMral 
miniiief in liii: ari(i!.li,-iiLiber with Ihe consiablefl 
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He then approached the side of llie poor girl, 
itcd vpoka a liw words to her in a low leue. 
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""No," she cried aloud, "no, I wiU die first!" 

Qeoige Brooke bit his lip, murmuring, " Yon 
are an idiot ;" and the moment afler the whole 
IMurtv were summoned before the justice. 

' lie was a fat, good-bumouredUlooking man, 
who seemed to reckon his years by barrels of 
ale, but on whose brow sat a slight frown of 
habitual self-importance. Sir Harry West was 
seated beside him, with a clerk at the end of the 
table, and standing on his right hand was a tall, 
thin man, apparently about sixty years of age, 
of a veiy unprepossessing countenance. His 
white hair was tnrust back from his forehead, 
which was narrow and low, but prominent over 
the eyes, which were shaded by bushy gray 
brows. The eyes themselves were keen and 
fiery ; his lips were thin and in continual move- 
ment, even when he was not speaking ; and his 
ears unnaturally large, with a gold rmg in one 
of them, and a topaz in the other. His nose was 
aquiline, and depressed at the point; bis com- 
pfezion sallow, but his teeth brilliantly white and 
perfect for a man of his age. He was dressed 
more richly than his condition warranted, and 
with a degree of extravagance in the colour and 
form of h& habiliments which made their costli- 
ness the more remarkable. His ruff was of the 
finest lace, his coat of Genoa velvet, and his 
hands were covered with innumerable rings. 

" That is the girl," he cried, as soon as Ida 
Mara appeared ; " that is the girl, and I claim 
her as my property." 

" Silence !" exclaimed worshipful Master 
Scully; "and let nobody speak till they are 
spoken to. What were you saying. Sir Har- 
ry T 

" Merely that I thought it would be best," re- 
plied the knight, " to enter into the charge against 
Mr. Brooke m the first instance, as I understand 
that he is in haste." 

"I am in haste," rejoined GJeorge Brooke; 
'* and as to a charge, there is none SiaX I know 
of against me. Methinks I must have got into 
the kingdom of jackasses, to be thus brousht by 
one fool before another, for no reason whatso- 
ever but to gratify their mutual stupidity." 

Mr. Justice Scully looked perfectly thunder- 
struck at the insolence of this speech ; and the 
clerk, who, having lost one of his fore teeth, 
whistled somewhat in the utterance, strongly rec- 
ommended that the gentleman should be com- 
mitted. Sir BLarry West, however, interposed, 
and the regular course of proceeding was com- 
menced. 

"Now, sir, what is your namel" asked the 
justice, turning to the old man on his right 

" My name is Jonas Weston," was the reply ; 
" by trade a perfumer and druggist." 

"Well, Master Jonas," said the justice, "if 
you ever do get into the whale's belly, you are 
just the man to give him an emetic." 

The clerk and the constables laughed, but Sir 
Harry West looked grave, though such jests 
were then not uncommon, even on serious occa- 
sions; and the court proceeded to ask the per- 
fumer what was his charge against Master 
Georfi;e Brooke. 

" None that I know oli" replied the perfumer; 
" I never saw the gentleman before in my life, 
that I know of" 

"Yes thou hast, thou imp of evil," cried 
George Brooke, " when thou wert playing dep- 
uty devil to Mrs. Turner, of Shore Lane. But u 
he has no charge against me, why am I brought 
hither 1" 
E 



"Why, your worship," said Ihe chief ooa* 
stable, advancing:, " that man with the earrion 
swore he thought the girl had gone off wiui 
some young man from the inn at Hadleigh; 
so, as we found him with her, we Inrought them 
both." 

" You did right," said the magistrate ; " there 
was just cause for suspicion; and constables 
have a right to apprehend all suspicious per- 
sons." 

George Brooke burst into a loud laugh. " I 
have heard of Hampshire hogs," he cried, " and 
this seems to be hog law. Sir Harrv West, I 
wish you joy of your company, and onto the 
whole court a very good-morning. As there is 
no charge against me, I shall go" Thus say- 
ing, he stuck his beaver on his head and walked 
towards the door. 

" Shall I stop himt" cried the constable: but 
Mr. Justice Scully seemed to be decided Iv of 
the opinion of Dogberry, " The watch ought to 
offend no man ! and it is an offence to stay a 
man against his will ;" so that George Brooke 
was suffered to depart in peace, though not with- 
out having lost nearly three hours of time, which 
to him and his fellows was invaluable. 

" Now, then," cried the justice, as soon as he 
was gone, " Master Jonas Weston, if vou have 
nothing to say against the man, what have you 
to say against the woman 1" 

"That she ran away without my consent," 
answered the perfumer. 

" That is a very grave offence," said Master 
Scully; "is it not, clerk?" 

" That will depend upon the particulars of the 
case," replied the clerk, with a grave look. 

"How are we to proceed!" inquired the jus- 
tice ; and he turned his eyes towards Sir Harry 
West. 

" I do not presume to interfere," said the old 
knight ; " but I think. Master Scully, I have had 
some cases similar to this brought before me, 
and if vou will permit me to ask a few ques- 
tions — " 

" Pray do, pray do." cried the justice, delight- 
ed to be delivered from an inquiry which he 
knew not how to conduct ; " I always think it 
a proper compliment, Sir Harry West, to a broth- 
er magistrate, when he does me the honour to 
visit me, to let him do just as he likes in my 
court." 

" You are extremely polite and courteous. Mas- 
ter Scully," answeredT the old knight. " Noav, 
sir, upon your oath, what right have you to this 
girl's services 1" 

" Why, I bought and paid for her with my 
own money," replied the man, boldly. , 

" In this country V asked Sir Harry. 

" No," answered Weston, " in Daly." 

" Lucky for yourself it is so," said the old 
knight, " otherwise it would have been a misde- 
meanour, for which you must have been instantly 
committed." 

" Please your worship," rejoined Weston, who 
was not one easily to lose his hold, " the girl is 
my apprentice." 

" Show me her indentures," said Sir Harry 
West ; " we may have cause to cancel them be- 
fore we have done." 

" I have them not here with me," answered 
the man, with a sullen look. 

" Well, 'tis no great matter," replied Sir Har- 
ry West; "for, according to your own state- 
ment, they are null in themselves, if they do ex- 
ist. You paid for her, you say, instead of re- 
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eeiFing with her an apprentice fee 1 the law of 
Eaeland recognises no such transactions." 

"Well," said the man, " she is my servant, 
at least, and has no right to quit me without 
due notice, that I might provide myself with an- 
other. A runaway servant is punishable by all 
lawsr 

" If they run away without due cause," an- 
swered Sir Hariy West ; *' but if there be cause, 
I think, Master Scully, we have no law to pun- 
ish them." 

"Certainly not," replied his worship; "if any 
master requires his servant to do what is against 
the law of God or man, the servant has a right 
to run away. When you brought her to my 
house last night to play on the lute, she seemed 
very well contented." 

"No, 'she was not," answered Weston; "she 
told me a month ago that she would leave me." 

"But what made me tell you sol" cried Ida 
Mara, bursting forth ; " why don't you tell what 
you said to me 1 Will you tell what you want- 
ed me to do 1" 

"Nothing, you fool," cried Weston, with his 
sharp eyes flashing fire; "you mistook what I 
said ; but if ever I catch you, I'll take the skin 
off your back." 

" That you shall never do," .-said Sir Harry 
West; "I think, your worship," he continued, 
turning to the justice, "that the case is very 
clear." 

" So I think too. Sir Harry," replied the ma- 
Igistrate ; " the girl must be discharged, the girl 
must be discharged! and if he attempts to mo- 
lest her, we will punish him." 

"I have some doubts whether he does not 
deserve punishment already," said Sir Harry 
West. "However, as we have no charge against 
him, I suppose he must be suffered to depart for 
the present." 

"1 should think, your worships," observed the 
clerk, in a sweet tone, while the perfumer took 
two or three steps towards the aoor, and then 
paused, as if unwilling to depart without making 
another effort, " I should think he might be put 
in the stocks, as a vagabond going about from 
place to place, not in his lawful calling."' 

" He is a vagrant, certainly, your worships," 
said the constable, " that I can certify, for he 
does go from place to place." 

Master Jonas We§ton, seeing that he was- in 
sufficiently distressed circumstances to have an 
ill word from everybody, determined not to pro- 
voke farther hostility by his presence, and con- 
sequently made his way out without loss of 
time, while Sir Harry West and the justice con- 
sulted together for a moment as to whether he 
should be suffered to depart. 

" It is better, perhaps," said the knight, " to 
let him go. I think I nave seen the man's face 
somewhere before ; but as no one has made a 
charge against him* of which you can takfe cog- 
nizance, I do not know how we could proceed 
with him : and now, mv poor girl, what is to be 
done with you, I wonder r' 

" Oh, sir," cried Ida Mara, clasping her hands 
and speaking in Italian, "you said you would 
protect me. Do not, do not abandon me. You 
think, because I am in this strange dress, that I 
am a wild, light girl, and can do nothing but 
sing songs and play upon the lute; but I can do 
a great many things, and will do 'anything to 
show how grateful I am, if you but protect me. 
Think what I am to do, if you send me out into 
the world, without money, without friends, with- 



out a home. Oh. let me go with you; Jam sure 
you are good and kind. I see it in your face« I 
hear it in your voice. Let me be the lowest of 
your servants— anything, rather than cast mer 
out upon the world again. For the love of God, 
have pity upon%ie." 

" I fear, my poor child," said the knight, "that 
in my sober and homely house we could find no 
occupation for hands like yours. On my life I 
believe that you are as good a girl as ever lived, 
and something I will certainly do for you ; bur 
the only question is, what — I am very much 
perplexed, worshipful Master Scully," he con- 
tinued, turning to the magistrate, who was sit- 
ting with his eyes very wide open at hearing 
such a torrent of a foreign language, which had 
never met his ear before, " I am very much per- 
plexed as to what is to be done with this poor 
girl. I evidently saw she had been ill-treated as 
I came along, and promised she should have pro- 
tection." 

" Oh, let her find her way back to her own 
country," replied Master Scully; "I dare say- 
she's a slut.' 

" I think not," replied Sir Harry West. « All 
I have seen of her, though it is not much, to be 
sure, makes me think her a good and virtuous 
girl; and at near sixty years, sir, after much 
mingling with the world, one is not easily de- 
ceived in such things. At all events, to* turn 
her out and let her find her way back to Italy 
will not be the means to keep her good, if she 
be so." 

" Oh, if she is a virtuous niaiden," replied the 
justice, "that's another thing. Come nearer to 
me, mistress, and let me look at you." 

The girl approached timidly; but Sir Harrr 
West, who had no great confidence in the deli- 
cacy of the ju.stice, determined to cut the matter 
short, and take her away with him for the time. 
"Come," he said, "Ida Mara, for the present 
you shall go with me, and I will put you under 
the care of the good landlady where I lodge, in 
the small town of Andover. Methinks I recol- 
lect hearing a high lady say that one of her 
maids is going to leave her to be married. Now, 
if you be really what you seem, I will tell her 
your history, and see whether she will like to 
take you." 

Ida Mara clasped her hands together, and gave 
a low cry of joy; but the old knight continued, 
raising his finger, "Mark me, however, Ida 
Mara. Before recommending you, I shall make 
the strictest inquiries at every place where you: 
say you have hien; and if your conduct has not 
been what it should be in every respect, I can do 
nothing of the kind for you." 

The girl caught his hand and kissed it eager- 
ly, saying, "Ask, ask! I desire no better, ir 
you can find I have ever done what is wrong- 
upon good witness, cast me off altogether. Bat 
do not take that man's word," she added, sud- 
denly, "for he will tell you that I am head- 
strong, and passionate, and disobedient, though 
I never refused to do anything he told me that 
was right." 

" Well," answered Sir Harry West, " so shalF 
it be, then; but in the mean while, I do not 
know well how to convey you to Andover, my 
poor grirl." 

" Why, Sir Harrv," said his servant Lak5m, 
who had been watching the whole course of pro- 
ceedings with some interest, looking upon Ida- 
Mara as a sort of prot6g6e of his own, "why, 
Sir Harry, if we could get a pillion, she could^ 
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ride behind me, or one of the other men, to An- 
dQvdr — ^*tis but seven miles, and the horses are 
quite fresh." 

" Oh, my worshipful friend," cried Mr. Jus- 
tice Scully, " we can lend you a pillion. Hav- 
ing a houseful of women here, I am always 
amply provided in that sort. You can send it 
bacK to me by the carrier who passes to Win- 
chester." 

"Many thanks, many thanks," replied Sir 
Harry West. " I will gladly accept your offer. 
Take her behind thee thyself, Lakyn, for thou 
art older, and more sedate than the other fel- 
lows ; and make as much haste as you can, for 
we have intruded too long upon Master Scully." 

"Not at all, not at all," exclaimed the justice. 
•* I count boldly that you will stay and take your 
noon-meal with me ; your people and the girl 
shall be cared for in the buttery — What, shaking 
your headi No time, I'll warrant; yowi cour- 
tiers are always as busy as a merchant. Well, 
you must come in at least, and let me introduce 
you to the ladies. You must break bread and 
taste a cup of wine j to that there is no denial." 

Feeling that, in courtesy, he could not refuse. 
Sir Harry West accompanied the worthy jus- 
lice to another part of the house, while the ser- 
vants and Ida Mara were taken to the buttery, 
and treated with true old English hospitality. 
In about half an hour, however, the whole party 
were once more on horseback, and riding slowly 
away towards Andover. 



CHAPTER X. 

We must now accompany Greorge Brooke on 
his way, not, indeed, stopping to trace all his 
proceedings, but merely stating that the time 
thrown away in consequence of his meeting 
with Ida Mara, and the loss of his horse's shoe, 
was not altogether less than five hours. At the 
end of that period, however, he once more found 
himself riding rapidly on towards London, and, 
as is usual in such cases, cursing the folly which 
induced him to forget great and important ob- 
jects in pursuit of pettv gratifications. 

By six o'clock his norse was quite knocked 
up ; and leaving it at an inn to be sent afler him, 
he procured another, with which, at the end of 
about four hours more, he approached the me- 
tropolis. His thoughts had been in a wild and 
hurried state, and he had more than once asked 
himself, " With whom shall I take counsel 1 If 
Clarke be come back from Brussels," he contin- 
ued, in the same train of thought, " he would be 
the man, but of that I am not sure ; Cobham is 
such a fool I cannot trust to him, and Raleigh's 
coldness in the business has shaken his con- 
stancy. It must be with Markham ; he is bold 
and decided, though a slippery knave, I fear. 
We can go on to Cobham House afterward. 
Ho, boy !" he continued, speaking to the post- 
boy who rode with him to take back the horse, 
** which is the shortest cut to the village of 
Chelsea r 

" Down to the right, sir," replied the man ; 
" the first turning, and then the second to the 
left." 

George Brooke accordingly rode on, and in a 
few minutes caught a glimpse of the Thames, 
shining in the rising moon. 

" Ay, now I know my way," he said, and rode 
straight on to the gales of an old brick house, 



with a garden and orchard, looking towards the 
river on one side, and on the other towards the 
road. 

Ringing the great bell at the door with hie 
usual impetuous haste, George Brooke speedily 
brought a porter to answer his summons, and 
asked eagerly if Sir Griffin Markham were 
within. 

" He is somewhat sick," replied the man, "and 
cannot see any one." 

" Nay, were he sick to the death, I must see 
him," cried George Brooke ; " meihinks, how- 
ever. Master Porter, that there is sbYnewhat loud 
talking in the place for a sick man's house. Cro 
tell Sir Griffin that Master George Brooke wish- 
es to see him, and must, too, immediately." 

"Oh, sir, if you be Master Brooke, you may 
come in," said the man ; and the young gentle- 
man sprang to the ground, giving the horse ta 
the postboy, 'and bidding him wait. Then fol- 
lowmg the porter across an old stone hall, he 
was admitted to a room on the other side, which 
he found occupied by some twelve or fourteen 
persons bearing the appearance of gentlemen. 
A large table was in tne midst, round which 
some were sitting and some were standing, while 
one or two were looking out of the windows 
upon the silver Thames, as it glided along in the 
moonlight calm and tranquil, the image of a 
bright and a peaceful life, offering a strange con- 
trast to all the scenes of contention and turbu- 
lence that daily take place on its banks. Seated 
close together, so that they could whisper to each 
other from time to time, were two Romish priests, 
named Watson and Clarke ; and at the head of 
the table, not far from them, with his cheek rest- 
ing on his hand, was the master of the house, 
whom the reader, if he could have seen him, 
would instantly have recognised as no other than 
the Baron de Mardyke. The moment the name 
of Greorge Brooke was announced b)r the porter, 
Father Clarke started up, and advancing towards 
him, took his hand, whispering rapidly at the 
same time, " Not a word of our plans till jrocr 
hear what is going on." 

" Let it go off, then, as quickly as possible,'^ 
answered George Brooke, in the same tone, "for 
I have intelligence of deep importance, affecting 
our lives." 

Thus saying, he advanced into the room, sha- 
king hands with one or two persons whom he 
knew, and being welcomed by Sir GitAn Mark- 
ham with great cordiality. 

" We are here, my dear Brooke," said Sfr 
Griffin, aloud, after a significant nod from the 
priest, " to discuss a petition to be presented (o 
the king for toleration in our own religion, and 
equal privileges with our fellow-subjects. We 
have just determined to set forth our claims in 
the strangest possible language, to represent the 
injustfte that we have suffered, and to point octt 
that at least two millions of Englishmen are de- 
prived of religious liberty, and straitened in their 
conscience. Now I know that although your 
family have unhappily given in to what we con- 
sider heresy, yet you are ready and willing to 
join in obtaining for us that toleration which you 
would fight for in your own case, were it needfiil ; 
and we shall be glad of the signature of any 
Protestant gentlemen who regard liberty of coii- 
science as the right of all men." 

Greorge Brooke was too shrewd not to smile at 
the assurance with which zealous Roman Catho- 
lics, notwithstanding their utter intolerance of 
every religion but their own, can assert the great 
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principle of that liberty of conscience which they 
3eny to others, when they themselves may ben- 
efit by it; but as he was very indifTerent to reli- 
S'oa of any kind, be was quite ready to support 
e views of Sir Griffin Markham, as he would 
have supported those of a Puritan, for any object 
he had m view. 

"I perfectly agree with you, my good friend," 
he replied, " as to religious toleration, and am 

?uite ready to sign the paper, though, remember, 
am not quite so heretically disposed as you 
imagine, and am quite ready to receive instruc- 
tion in the Catholic faith on the first convenient 
opportunity." 

An exclamation of satisfaction broke from 
several of the gentlemen around ; and. George 
Brooke, eager to have the business over as soon 
as possible^ took a pen and dipped it in the ink, 
saying, " where shall I sign V* 

Bat one or two of the more bigoted of the party 
exclaimed, " Stay, stay, there are some changes 
to be made ;" and then a discussion commenced 
regarding several paragraphs in the petition, 
some wishing them stronger and more violent, 
others more moderate and mild. 

George Brooke sat upon thorns; minute after 
minate passed by in vain and oflen frivolous dis- 
>qaisitions, while he knew that the avenging 
■sword was suspended over his head but by a 
hair. The two priests endeavoured to cut short 
the dispnlei, but without success. What was too 
strong for one party was too weak for the other; 
and at length Lord Cobham's brother whispered 
to^e master of the house, " On my life, Mark- 
haoi, if you do,not put a stop to this, I must ride 
on to^^own. The petition is all nonsense, and 
can ntver be presented: and I have life and 
death nqder my doutdet." 

"I know it can never be presented," said the 
-shrewd knight, in the same low tone; " but it has 
been agreed to get the petition drawn up and 
signed by everybody that we can throughout the 
realm, as a sort of muster-roll, that we may 
know those whom we can call upon in case of 
need. That is why it is necessary to make it as 
violent as possible : but what do you mean by 
having life and death under your doublet 1" 

" I mean," replied George Brooke, still in a 
whisper, " that your head and mine, and some 
-dozen oUiers. may depend upon my speaking to 
you, with<gdk all your popish rabble, ere five 
minutes bi^pjier. 1 do not mind the two priests, 
thcv^UKmetL of sense, and had better hear what 
! t^atty ; but our safety depends upon your 
«- t-tJ^ ^*^ of these long-tongued gentry as fast 
^spM^Ie." 

JiSafkliam mused for a minute or two, and then 
rose, saying, " Gentlemen, as there seems a good 
\ deal of diSerence of opinion to-night, and as 
Father Watson here has heard all your views, I 
should propose that he make a fresh draught of 
the petition, and have it ready against to-morrow 
night at nine. I dare say he can imbody all 
your ideas; and, for my part, whatsoever so rev- 
erend and devout a priest thinks fit for the occa- 
sion, I am ready to sign." 

" So am I," cried one, " and so are we all, I 
dare say; but — " and, as usual on such occa- 
sions, there were half a dozen " bnls" to be spo- 
ken and commented upon before it was finally set- 
tled that Sir Griffin Markham's proposal should 
be agreed to, and the company had left the house. 

At length, however, the room was cleared, the 
door closed, and with looks in which the full 
anxiety of their hearts was for the first time fully 



displayed, the knight and the two priests sur- 
rounded Greorge Brooke, and eagerly inquired 
^hat was the intelligence he had to communi- 
cate. In replv,.he informed them that his broth- 
er. Lord Cobhanif had ventured to write to the 
Lady Arabella Stuart, giving her intimation of 
the plans formed for raising her to the throne^ 
and requiring her consent to the conditions pro- 
posed by Count Aremberg. He told them, also, 
that, as soon as he had heard of this rash step, 
he had set of post haste to see the lady himseli, 
and to ascertain her feelings, in order to act im- 
mediately as the circumstances might require. 
He then gave an account of the reception he had 
met with, and ended by saying, " JNow, gentle- 
men, you know the whole affair; what is your 
judgment regarding ill" 

" That we are ruined," replied Clarke. 

" That she will communicate the whole to the 
king," said Sir Griffin Markham ; " she did so be- 
fore, regarding some overtures I made to her while 
James was on his way from Scotland. Lucki- 
ly, she neither knew me nor Watson, who was 
with me ; and I took the name of the Baron de 
Mardyke. which put them upon the wrong scent, 
for Mardyke, who was over just at the time, 
quitted England for Nieuport the day after I saw 
her. Slingsby and Winter, who were sent to 
watch her messenger, were caught ; but Slings- 
by was hanged for endeavouring to filch the let- 
ter, and died silent, knowing that it would do 
him no good, but rather harm, to confess his ob- 
ject. Winter, as you all know, was thrown into 
prison as a Catholic priest, but no other charge 
was made against him. I fear this is a worse auT- 
fair." 

"Well, now, having heard your opinions," 
said George Brooke, " I will tell you mine. It 
is, that this sweet lady sent Cobham's letter to 
the king as soon as ever she received it ; some 
of Jameses people were with her even when I 
was there, doubtless sent over to inquire farther. 
We shall hear more of it ere long; and the only 
question is. Have we any chance of success by 
going forward, striking a bold stroke at once, 
hurrying down with what men we can raise, this 
very night, to Wilton, seizing James's person, 
Cecil's, Pembroke's, the Howards, and convey- 
ing them all prisoners to the Tower 1 If you 
judge soj I am ready to draw the sword and throw 
away the scabbard. I am even willing to put 
all the Scotch vermin to death, if need should 
be. It is timidity alone that ruins great enter- 
prises. If not, the sooner we begin our travels 
the better, for we shall be much improved by a 
Continental tour." 

"I am for flight," cried Watson; «if the 
matter have gone as far as you think, depend 
upon it all precautions are already taken at the 
court." 

" So say I !" exclaimed Clarke; "the case in 
boneless ' 

^l donot know," said Sir Griffin Markham, 
thoughtfully, and laying his finger on his fore- 
head. He paused for a moment or two in con- 
sideration. Ere his reflections came to an end, 
however, there was a gentle ring at the great bell, 
and all the conspirators started and looked to- 
wards the door. The next instant there was a 
sound of scuffling, and voices speaking in the 
hall. George Brooke threw up the window, and 
jumped out into the garden upon the banks of 
the Thames; but he had not taken two steps 
when his collar was seized on either side, and 
he was thrown down upon the turf. 
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"In the king's name!" saidaloudroice; and, 
withont making the slightest resistance, he was 
led back into the house. 

He there found the two priests and Sir Griffin 
M arkham in the hands of the officers, with terror 
and dismay in the countenances of aU. Brooke, 
however, had by this time recovered from his 
first consternation and surprise, and, turning to 
one of the men who held him, he said, ** May I 
request, sir, ii'not inconvenient to you, that you 
would take your hand from my collar ? It is, 
as you will remark, a Spanish cut, delicately 
laced, ingenious collar — ^most likely to suffer 
from rough fingers. I would not for the world 

gut you to any inconvenience, but still it would 
s more convenient to me to have my throat at 
my own command." 

" May it long be so, sir," said the man, bluffly, 
taking off his hand: *'I have some doubts of its 
being so, though." 

" f am sorry to hear that," replied Greorge 
Brooke: "it is a part of my property which, 
being the great channel of communication be- 
tween the custom-house and the receiver-general, 
I shall be sorry to see stopped or cut off." 

''Ha, ha, ha!" exclaimed the sergeant, who 
had some turn for the dry and far-feiched jests 
of the day ; " I suppose you mean your stomach 
and your mouth — God send that they may not 
have a long separation. However, I must do 
my duty, and carry you to London. We must 
tie your hands, gentlemen — there's no help for 
it." 

"Nay," said Greorge Brooke, "what there's 
no help for must be submitted to. Did you ever 
see a pig killed on a scouring table V 

" No, sir," answered the man. 

" I am sorry for it," said Greoi^ Brooke j " it 
is an instructive sight. This fat gentleman sub- 
mits with all patience, because, as you say, there 
is no help for it; but he has his squeak not- 
withstanding. Nevertheless, yon will let as have 
a cup of wine before we go. On my faith I am 
both hungry and, thirsty; and if you look at the 
countenances of those three fair gentlemen op- 
posite, you will see that they are somewhat in- 
commoded at the stomach." 

" Come, come, I can't stay," replied the officer ; 
**jon may have some wine when you get to Uie 
Tower." 

"Oh, the Tower!" said George Brooke ; "we 
are to be taken there first, are we 7" 

" No, sir— first to Cobham House," answered 
their captor. 

" Cobham House V* exclaimed Geoige Brooke, 
with an afiectation of surprise. " What, is poor 
Cobham in the scrape too 1 I have sins enough 
to answer for, so that my only puzzle is which I 
am arrested for. But Cobham, poor fellow, is 
as innocent as a sucking dove." 

" I have a warrant against him for high treason, 
however," replied the officer, " and I thought to 
find him here. But we have been deceived, it 
seems." 

" Heaven send you the like good fortune for 
the future!" replied Brooke ; "but if I must ride, 
the sooner the better, and if you could spare me 
the gay bracelets you talk of, I would give you 
my word of honour neither to make use of my 
own two legs, nor the horse's four in anythiDg 
less seemly than a slow and quiet procession to 
the Tower." 

" No, no, Master Lightbearl, I can't trust you," 
replied the officer; "come, go to business, my 
masters;" and in about ^ye minutes more, 



Brooke and his companions were mounted, and 
on their way to London, guarded by a strong 
party of officers and soldiers. 

The streets of the great city were dull and 
desolate, for the plague was raging sadly in the 
English capital, and not a soul ventured beyond 
the threshold of his own door, unless driven to 
do so by urgent business. Passing along one of 
the once-thronged thoroughfares, they at length 
reached Cobham House, and, pausing at a little 
distance from the door, the officer in command 
dismounted with two or three of his men, and 
approaching with a quiet step, rang the bell. A 
burly porter instantly appeared, and two other 
servants were seen slumbering on either 'side 
of the empty fireplace. Everything betokened 
feelings of security ; but when the porter saw, by 
the dresses of those without, the nature of their 
calling and object, he would fain have banged 
the door to in the chief officer's face. 

Experience, however, had taught the latter to 
provide against all such contingencies ; and the 
moment that the large mass of wood rolled back^ 
he had put his foot against it, so as to frustrate 
the porter's efforts at once. 

"Here, Harrington," he said, "keep these 
good fellows under arrest, while I and the others 
go up to sjseak to my Lord Cobham." 

His orders were obeyed immediately; and 
several of his followers entered and took pos- 
session of the hall, forbidding any one to stir on 
pa in of death. The chief officer and three others 
m the mean time advanced straight up staira 
to the small room where we have seen a con- 
ference held between Liord Cobham and Count 
Aremberg. The chamber was vacant, however; 
and walking on to a door that was ajar on the 
opposite side, the officers passed through an 
anteroom to another door, which they opened 
unceremoniously. There they found the noble- 
man they sought, sitting quietly reading in a 
dressing-gown. 

"Good-evening, my lord," said the chief offi- 
cer ; " J am afraid you must come with us. I 
have a warrant to convey you to the Tower." 

Cobham started up with a face as pale as 
death. "This is Raleigh's doing!" he cried: 
"the villain— the traitor— this is all Raleigh's 
doing ! I thought he would betray me : out upon 
the false-hearted knave !" 

" Well, my lord," replied the man, "you and 
he must settle that together. He's l^ this time 
safe enough ; and now you had better put oa 
your coat, for we have no time to spare." 

Cobham obeved slowly, pausing every minute 
to pour forth invectives upon Raleigh, and to 
give way to all the wild and incoherent exclama- 
tions that rage and despair could suggest. At 
the end of about a quarter of an hour, however, 
he was conveyed into the street, and, being taken 
down to the bank of the river, was placed in a 
boat with the other prisoners, and borne rapidly 
onward to the dark and fatal Tower of London. 
Cobham would fain have spoken with his brother, 
and George Brooke tried more than once to give 
the peer a hint for his guidance; but silence was 
imposed upon them by the guard, and they were 
placed as far Irom each other as possible, till al 
length the barge was rowed slowly towards the 
landing-place. 



CHAPTER XI. 

" I MUST see the king, Master Graves,'* said 
William Seymour <m the afteinoon of the day. 
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jome of the events of which we have just record- 

!d, " and that immediately, if it be possible." 
"You cannot have speech of him now, sir," 

«plied the usher. " His majesty is deep in con- 
taltation with Lord Essendon." 

"Lord Eissendon!" exclaimed William Sey- 
nour; "who may that be? Oh. Sir Robert 
: Uecil, I suppose; but, nevertheless. Master 
Graves, I must beg you to inform his majesty 
that I am here, and have something important 
to communicate to him." 

After considerable hesitation, the usher quitted 
the antechamber and entered the king's closet. 
The door was. partly left open behind him, and 
Seymour heard the monarch's voice engaged in 
instructing Cecil in the art and mystery of re- 
moving the dew-claws of deer-hounds. Never- 
theless, he appeared not a little disturbed by the 
interruption of this important disquisition • said, 
first, that the gentleman must wait; asked what 
need he had to be in such a hurry ; and, at length, 
being informed that his business was of impor- 
tance, he bade the usher show him in, adding, 
with a horriblv blasphemous oath, "Let him 
come in, then, let him come in; but if I find he 
interrupts mv council without cause, I will have 
his ears slit." 

The blood came up into Seymour's face as he 
heard those words, and he walked slowly and 
with a stern brow into the king's presence, as 
soon as the usher threw back the aoor to give 
him admission. 

"Well, now, man, well," cried James, shuf- 
fling himself impatiently to the other side of his 
chair, " what's the matter now, that you must 
•disturb us when in deep consultation on matters 
of importance 1 What, is this all T' he continued, 
taking up a letter which Seymour placed before 
him. "The lassie's epistle might well have 
waited for a more convenient season. We will 
criticise it at our leisure. Her style is not amiss, 
and deserves correction. You may go, sir; but 
you must learn not to intrude with'trifles upon a 
kingwho has more serious matters to thinlc of." 

"The lady informed me, sire," replied Sey- 
mour, "that the letter was of the utmost conse- 
quence. She made me promise to deliver it into 
your majesty's own hand, and not to lose a mo- 
ment till I did so." 

" That's the way with all these women," said 
James, throwing down the letter upon the table ; 
" they think that the merest trifle about them — 
a pair of gloves, or a pot of perfume — is as much 
as the safety of a kingdom, or a fundamental 
point of doctrine." 

"The Lady Arabella said, sire," answered 
Seymour, taking a step towards the door, " that 
the letter concerned your majesty's safety and 
the welfare of the state." 

" Ha ! what ? What's that ye say, sirl" ex- 
claimed the king, snatching up the letter again 
with a nervous twitching of the face. "Our 
immediate safety? Stay, man, stay;" and he 
opened the letter in haste. 

" Odds life !" he cried, when he had read it, 
and before he had opened the enclosure, " she's 
a good lassie, and has a tender regard for our 
sacred person, with all due humility on her part. 
Read what she says, my lord, while we peruse 
the enclosed." 

Cecil took the letter from the king's hand, and 
examined the contents attentively, but, with his 
usual cool and impenetrable look, showing not 
the slightest emotion of any kind. In the mean 
while, the kin^ read through from beginning to 



end the letter from Lord Cobham, which Arabella 
had enclosed, without making any remark till 
he came to the conclusion, when he said, " JosC 
so, just so; this is full confirmation." 

" Perhaps, sire, Mr. Seymour had better retire 
for a little," observed Cecil. 

"No need, man, no need," replied James; 
" he's a discreet young man, and will not divulge 
the king's counsel. What think ye of this aflair. 
my lord r' 

" The lady seems to treat it very lightly, sire,** 
replied his councillor; "she evidently looks 
upon the whole matter as a scurvy jest." 

" Ay does she, and rightly," said the king, " as 
far as she is personally concerned ; but ye see, 
when she comes to speak of our safety, she takes 
up a very diflferent tone, saying, * Whatever af- 
fects your majesty, however, immediately grows 
into a matter of such importance, that although 
I cannot help regarding what this lord has writ- 
ten to me as even more foolish than wicked, and, 
in fact, only to be laughed at, yet I will venture 
to send the letter to your majesty.' She might 
have spared that word," observed the king, look- 
ing up to William Seymour. " You must tell 
her, sir, always to attend to the euphony of her 
sentences ; and there fs nothing that destroys it 
so much as tautology, producing a cacophony 
very unpleasant to the ear;" and turning to the 
letter again, he read on, " ' trusting that you will 
rather forgive an over zeal, though it be trouble- 
some, than a neglect of duty.' That's not amis^ 
my lord; we have nothing to reprove in that 
phrase. Now, sir, what think ye ought to be 
done 1" and he looked slyly in Cecil's face with 
an expression which the minister did not com- 
prehend. 

" I should suggest, your majesty," replied Ce- 
cil, " under the correction of your wisuom, that 
a warrant should be immediately issued for the 
apprehension of this Lord Cobham. Though it 
is usual to call the council together upon such 
an occasion, yet your majesty"s undoubted pre- 
rogative and the necessity of haste well overstep 
such ceremonies." 

" True, my lord, true," said James; *?for if a 
rat-catcher lets all his dogs run on before him, 
he'll not gripe many of the long-tailed gentry 
that frequent the holes and comers of old houses." 

" Assuredly, sire," replied Cecil, gravely. 

"Do ye not think it's better," continued the 
king, "for him to go quietly and secretly to 
work, peering into tms hole and that, and catch- 
ing a beast here and a beast there, and baiting 
his traps artificiallv with a piece of cheese or a 
piece of bacon, as the case may be, without even 
whispering in the cat's ear to take care where 
she puts her paws 1" 

"Beyond all doubt, sire,'* answered Cecil, 
" that is the most expedient course." 

" Well, man, well," cried James, bursting into 
a fit of laughter, " I am the rat-catcher, and by 
this time I trust I have 'gotten all the brutes safe 
in the trap." 

Practised as Cecil was in the ways of a court, 
powerful as was his command over his own 
countenance, he could not refrain from an ex- 
pression of some surprise, not unmingled with 
curiosity, as to the monarch's meaning. As the 
intention of James, however, was evidently to 
astonish him, the courtier may have perhaps 
displayed even more than he felt, when he ex- 
claimed aloud, "Your majesty fills me with 
wonder: I cannot tell what you mean." 

"We will tell thee, we will tell thee," cried 
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James; *'we will expound the matter, my good 
Lord Secretary. Here is a list of certain gen- 
tlemen/' and he produced a pajper, not the most 
•■cleanly in its appearance, which he proceeded 
to read, saying, " The Lord Cobham, the Lord 
■Grey de Wilton, Sir Walter Raleigh, knight. 
Sir Griffin Markham, Sir Edward Parham— 
both knights— Master George Brooke, Master 
Copely, Fathers Watson and Clarke. There's 
a e;ood)y list, containing some of the most ill- 
ordered men in the kingdom. Two popish 
priests, a Puritan, an Atheist, three or four free- 
thinkers and libertines, and all traitors. Now, 
if God have any mercy lefl for this poor realm 
of ours', all these rats, man, are by this time in 
the Tower, by virtue of a warrant under our 
band, despatched yesterday ev^ing at four of 
^e clock." 

"I can scarcely believe my ears, sire," ex- 
claimed Cecil. " How might your majesty's 
-wisdom discover this affair 3" 

"Ay, that's a secret, man, that's a secret," 

cried the king, *' and, by — " and he used one of 

'bis usual blasphemous oaths of a very terrible 

• and disgusting sort, "I will never tell how I 

-discovered it. But it is just so, Cecil; and had 

this girl not thought fit to let us know the trea- 

- sonable practices of these men towards her, she 

'might have brought suspicion on herself. You 

-see. my lord, that this letter of the Lord Cobham 

is aated the evening before the last, at five post 

meridian. Now she could not well get it till this 

'morning." 

" I found her in great tribulation, sire," said 
William Seymour, " and she said she was glad 
to find a messenger she could trust. Master 
George Brooke, too, whom your majesty has 
just named, called while I was there, but the 
-Lady Arabella refused to see him, and sent him 
away with a short answer." 

" lla !" exclaimed the king; " she should not 
have done that; she should have admitted him 
^o her presence, given him soft words, and lured 
him gently to display all his evil intentions and 
secret machinations.'^ 

"Perhaps, sire," said William Seymour, with 
more respect in his tone than he really felt in 
his heart, "she might think that therein she 
might have trenched upon your majesty's pecu- 
liar province ; for nobody, I should think, is so 
competent to carry on such a keen and subtle 
investigation as yourself" 

Cecil gave a sharp glance at him, to see if he 
•felt the keen satire oihis own speech, or if, on 
the contrary, he had uttered it in simplicity. 
^William Seymour's face, however, was perfect- 
Ijr calm and grave; and the king, according to 
tiis custom, took nothing but the complimentary 
part to himself 

p " True, sir, true," he cried ; " a very discreet 
observation, and doubtless the young lady jud«:ed 
Tightly in leaving the matter in our hands. We 
4ire, it must be confessed, not insignificantly as- 
tute in discovering the designs of conspirators. 
We have had, to our sorrow, much experience 
in such matters, our good people of Scotlond be- 
ing a somewhat unruly ana self-willed race, with 
rery little reverence for anything, especially for 
kings, though they should know that a monarch, 
•being anointed of the Lord, is, in fact, God's 
vicegerent on earth, to whom all men owe obe- 
•dience and honour." 

Seymour merely bowed his head ; but Cecil 
-enlarged upon the theme, and expressed without 
«By resenratioii his wish that people would a 



little more consider whence the authority of kings 
was derived. 

"Wait a little, wait a little," cried James; 
" we will indoctrinate them ; and if there be any 
sense leA in the world, will show them from 
Scripture on what the prerogative of a monarch 
is founded : and so, Cecil, I can see you would 
fain know whence came our information regard- 
ing this plot. Ye'll never divine, man. It's a 
secret for our own keeping. But this much I'll 
tell ye, that it came from neither an English- 
man nor a Scot, a Frenchman nor an Italian, a 
Spaniard nor a Hollander. Now go to and con 
your riddle." 

" It is beyond my capacity, sire," replied Ce- 
cil, " and it only remains for me to inquire what 
your majesty would have farther done." 

" Thev must all be tried, man, they must all 
be tried," said King James; " but the plague b&- 
ing still in London, we will have them brought 
to Winchester — though it may be as well to have 
the man called Markham and the two priests 
fetched hither, for we would fain ask our fair 
cousin Arabella Whether they are the men she 
saw in Cambridgeshire." 
~ " May not that be better done at the trial, 
sire V asked Cecil, who would fain have pre- 
vented the king, if possible, from stepping oat 
of the usual course of proceeding. 

" No, no, man," cried James, " we will have 
it so. A little preliminary investigation by our- 
selves will save the lawyers a great deal of 
trouble; and you, sir," he continued, address- 
ing William Seymour, " as you have behaved 
yourself very discreetly in this affair, you shall 
go over on the Wednesday morning — was it not 
Wednesday we said 1 — with another gentleman, 
to escort the Lady Arabella to our court, Whal^ 
sir, you do not look pleased !" 

William Seymour, who, to say truth, was 
only displeased at having any one else joined 
with him in the commission, immediately re- 
plied, " I am here only to obey your majesty's 
command, and am always well pleased to do 



so. 



" That is right, sir, that is right," said the 
kins^ ; " always act as wisely as you have dooir 
in this, and you shall have advancement; yon 
may now retire." 

Seymour gladly obeyed the monarch's comr 
mands ; for, though he was of a loysd race and 
disposition, it was very difficult to keep up a 
remembratice of what is always due to a mon^ 
arch for his very office' sake, in the presence of 
one whose character as well as his demeanoar, 
whose acts as well as his person, had so little 
in them to secure respect. He had pleasant an- 
ticipations before him, however; and the rest 
of the evening was passed in thinking of the 
sweet task appointed for the following Wednes- 
day, or in building airy structures, with the aid 
of those master architects, Hope and Imagina- 
tion. 

Alas ! how oAen does it happen that the events 
to which we look forward witn the brightest ex- 
pectations, which seem to our eyes full of com- 
ing joy, are fraught with sorrow and disaster ! 
We must not exactlv say that the day to which 
Seymour stretched the longing eyes of love and 
hope proved the most unfortunate in his life, for 
such was not the case. There vrsis a far darker 
and more fatal one beyond ; but still the events 
it brought forth were among the most unpleasant 
which bad yet befallen him in life. 

The morning of that Wednesday dawned 
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brightly: the sky was clear and serene; there 
was sufficient an* to refresh the traveller as he 
lode along; and William Seymour, followed 
by his own servants, and accompanied by Sir 
liewis Lewkenor, who held the omce of master 
of the ceremonies at the king's court, proceeded 
at a qaick pace to the temporary residence of 
the Lady Arabella Stuart. 

They found her dressed and waiting for them, 
her servants all prepared, and her own horse 
^saddled and at the door. She could not refrain 
firom greeting Seymour with more warmth than 
a mere stranger; and, to say the truth, her coun- 
tenance fell a little at the sight of his compan- 
ion; for she had hoped that they might enjoy, 
daring their two hours' ride, some of that pri- 
vate conversation which they had now but too 
iew opportunities of obtaining. Sir Lewis, per- 
haps, remarked this difierence of manner to- 
wards himself and Seymotir, with whom he had 
been giving himself some airs of importance as 
fhey came alon^, to which the young gentleman, 
occupied with nis own thoughts, had paid but 
little attention. The knight, at all events, chose 
the moment of their departure for the display of 
his official consequence; and when Arabella, 
after taking leave of her aunt, approached the 
side of her horse in order to mqunt, he advanced 
as of right to assist her. But Seymour took one 
step forward, between him and the lady, and, 
With a light and easy hand, lifted her at once to 
the saddle. 

" Sir, I do not understand what you mean by 
ibis!'' exclaimed Sir Lewis; "you take too 
much upon yoarself, and forget that it is my 
light to place the lady on her horse, as one of 
the chief officers of his majesty's household." 

Seymour turned towards him with a look of 
surprise not unmingled with anger and scorn. 

"It is you who foi^t yourself, Sir Lewis 
Lewkenor," he replied: "pray remeipber to 
whom you speak, and do not forget that you are 
but a petty gentleman, somewhat honoured by 
the king, but not fitted to put yourself upon a 
par with the old nobility of this realm." 

"Sir," exclaimed the knight, in a fierce tone, 
which he strove in vain to moderate, " it is on 
the Tights of my office that I stand; and I tell 
Ton that you have done what you ought not to 
have done, even had you been a much more im- 
portant person than vou are or ever will be." 

" The question of the rights of your office. 
sir," answered Seymour^ " will easily be settled 
by a reference to his majesty. In regard to my 
own station, I shoald think I lowered it even by 
bringing it into comparison with Sir Lewis 
Lewkenor. But, to end this dispute, as you 
must see it is painful to the lady, let me say that 
to me first the king assigned the task of escort- 
ing her to Wilton: and 1 should be nee^lecting 
my duty to myself and her, and forgettmg that 
tro same blood runs in my veins and those of 
his majesty, as well as showing myself wanting 
in respect to him who gave me the commission, 
if I yielded precedence to any simple knight. If 

J on think I do wrong, you can report the case to 
is majesty." 

While he had been speaking, he had put his 
foot in the stirrup ; and now, springing into the 
saddle, he placed himself on Arabella's right 
The lady paused a moment for Sir Lewis to 
mount, and the whole party then issued forth 
from the gates. For about two miles they con- 
tinued in the same order, Seymour speedily for- 
getting the little dispute that had occurred, and 



talking at first gravely, but after a time more 
gayly with Arabella ; while Sir Lewis Lewke- 
nor, on her left, maintained a sombre and angry 
silence, working himself up into fury at the iocug- 
nity which he supposed was put upon him. 

At length, however, he sudclenly brought 
round his norse, pushed it violently between that 
of Seymour and the lady's jennet, and exclaim- 
ed, " My post is on the right, sir, and I will not 
give it up to any man — though he be the grand- 
son of a saucy earl, who once wellnigh lost his 
head for his presumption." 

Seymour's eyes flashed fire ; and he had seiz- 
ed the bridle of the knight's horse, when Arabel- 
la interposed. " I beseech, 1 entreat I" she cried ;. 
" oh, Mr. Seymour, do not show yourself so in- 
temperate as this person, who certainly strange- 
ly forgets himself, to do such things in my pres* 
ence." 

William Seymour was calm in a moment. 
The angry light passed away irom his eyes ; he 
let go the bridle of Sir Lewis Lewkenor^ horse, 
and turning his own rein, rode round upon Ara- 
bella's left hand. A painful pause of a few 
minutes then succeeded ; but, after a slight effort,, 
the lover mastered the feelings of indignation in 
his heart, and resumed his conversation with her 
he loved, gradually returning to the easy and 
unconstrained tone in which he had before been 
speaking, so that the lady fancied he would easily 
forget all the ofifence which had been given. 
Women's hearts are generally foi^iving, except 
on one or two points j and they are ever inclined 
to believe that those of men are equally placable 
with their own. It is, perhaps, a happy error^ 
and yet it is a great one. William Seymour felt 
himself insulted ; and he was not one to pass over 
an insult, thougn he might forget an injury. 

The ride onward, on his part, passed in perfect 
tranquillity; while, on the side of Sir Lewis- 
Lewkenor, naught was displayed but that silent 
aLd dogged sullenness, which rarely fails to mark 
the conduct of one who feels that he has been 
both wrong and disagreeable. 

They at length reached the splendid mansion 
of Wilton, to which their stejis were directed, and 
Seymour, springing from his horse, lifted Ara- 
bella from the saddle. Their angry companion 
did not interfere, but bowed low as she turned ta 
depart ; while Seymour kissed her hand, with the 
admitted gallantry of the time, and followed her 
to the door, as if ne were going to enter with her. 
The moment he saw her within the hall, and led 
forward by the royal servants, however, he tum- 
ed hastily upon nis steps, and approached Sir 
Lewis Lewkenor, who was talking to one of the- 
grooms. 

" I must have the honour of speaking to you 
for a moment, sir," he said, with a low inclina* 
tion of the head. 

The knight looked somewhat surprised, but 
followed him to a little distance, and then paus- 
ed, demanding in a much more placable tone,. 
" What is it, Mr. Seymour 1" 

« Simply, sir," replied the young gentleman, 
" that you must be aware such conduct as yon 
have displayed towards me this day must be ac- 
counted for!" 

"I protest, sir," replied the knight, "that I 
have stood but upon the prerogative of my of- 
fice; and of that nLs majesty must decide." 

" Certainly," replied Seymour ; "but you hav^ 
also used words with which the king can have 
no concern. You termed me the grandson of a 
saucy earl, who had once nearly lost his hoad 
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for his presumption. The man who used sach 
terms wrs a liar; and the man who ventures to 
be insolent under the protection of a lady's pres- 
ence, but shrinks fbom the weight of what he has 
said when she is gone, is a coward. I trust, sir, 
jou are not of the latter class, and I maintain 
you to be of the former. It will therefore be- 
come you to follow me, if you have no urgent 
business that may detain you." 

Sir Lewis Lewkenor was by no means a tim- 
id man ; and though, perhaps, he would have 
given not a little to have been able with propri- 
ety to retract his words, yet the false laws of 
honour would not permit him to do so ; and he 
consequently replied, " I am with you, sir ; but 
perhaps you are unaware that any one who 
draws a sword within the precincts of the royal 
residence subjects himself to severe punish- 
ment." 

" I am fully aware of the fact," replied Will- 
iam Seymour, " and I neither intend to expose 
yoa nor mvself to such consequences; but a 
short walk jfler our long ride will do us no harm ; 
and if vou do not object, we will retread our steps 
towaras a solitary oak, which you may remem- 
ber we passed but now. It is beyond me limits, 
I diink; and though I must certainly apologize 
for the trouble I give you in making so long an 
excursion, I trust you will forgive me, seeing 
that I have no choice." 

" Well, sir, well ! I will not disappoint you," 
said the knight. ''It is certainly beyond the 
precincts of the court, and I am with you when 
you please." 

" 1 will accompany you this moment," replied 
Seymour : " we shall be missed if we stay long : 
my sword, I think, is somewhat shorter than 
yours, so that there is no advantage on my side." 

"Nor any on mine," answered the knight. 
" Shall we go on foot or on horseback V* 

"On foot, by all means," replied Seymour: 
« our beasts are too much exhausted to do good 
service. Will you walk 1 I am ready." 

"Your most humble servant," answered Sir 
Lewis ; and with Uiese courteous words, they set 
oat side by side, forbidding the servants to fol- 
low, and taking their way towards the oak-tree 
Seymour had mentioned, with every appearance 
of amity and good-will upon their countenances. 



CHAPTER XII. 

In the great drawing-room of Lord Pembroke's 
house at Wilton sat the King and Ctueen of 
England, offering a strange contrast to each other 
both in person and manners — she in the beauty, 
grace, and suavity for which she was famous, 
and which won the hearts of her husband's peo- 
ple, and he in the ungainly ugliness, awkward- 
ness, and pride which regal state only served to 
render more prominent and remarkable. ' They 
were surrounded by a brilliant court, though not 
a veiy ample one ; for the fears entertaim^ of 
the plaspie, which was then raging in England, 
induced the monarch to keep at a distance a 

f-eat number of the principal nobles of the land, 
ut the taste of the aueen for splendour, and the 
love of the king for nne clothing, not on his own 
person, but on his favourites, ensured that the 
most costly stuffs and the richest hues should be 
displayed around him, as if for a contrast to his 
own slovenly and ill-fashioned garments. 
With all ner popular qualities, Anne of Den- 
r 



mark had, as is well known, not only a strong^ 
but a somewhat passionate spirit ; and there was 
a heightened spot in her fair cheek which show- 
ed to those who knew her that something bad 
gone wrong between her husband and herself. 
Nothing had, indeed, occurred in public to indi- 
cate what was^the occasion of quarrel, for the 
court was merely assembled to receive the ad- 
dress of some neighbouring town, the king hav- 
ing been induced to admit the deputation, not 
without much persuasion and argument. 

His demeanour to the worthy mayor and al- 
dermen had been cold and repulsive, while that 
of Anne had been full of gracious condescension 
and kindness. The king had made a harangue 
after his style, in which he set forth the rights of 
kings, and dwelt much more upon his own au- 
thority and dignity than upon tne loyalty of his 
people generally, or that of the corporation be- 
fore him in particular; and the deputation re- 
tired delighted with the manners and appearance- 
of the queen^ but somewhat sick and disgusted 
with his majesty, and utterly at a loss to Know 
what be meant by the long disquisition into- 
which he had entered. 

The moment they were gone, James began to 
fidget in his seat, looked twice round to the face 
of Arabella Stuart^ who stood on the left hand 
of the queen's chair, and then gav^ a nod to one 
of the gentlemen of the bedchamber, saying, in a 
low voice, " Now bring them in, bring them in." 

" I wonder what nonsense is to be enacted 
now?" said Anne of Denmark, addressing Ara- 
bella in a whisper, and in the Italian tongue, 
which, notwithstanding her Northern extraction,, 
she spoke much more fluently than English. 
" The kin^ has some surprise m store. He is 
too fond of this stage effect." 

"I really do not know," replied Arabella, 
whose cheek was pale, and her voice faint. " I 
hope and trust he is not going to enter upon the 
affair of that unfortunate quarrel, which I men- 
tioned to your majesty. I fear it may be so, for 
he insisted upon my being present to-day, though 
I felt unwell, and little equal to the task. Nei- 
ther do I see Sir Lewis Lewkenor nor Mr. Sey- 
mour present." 

" We shall soon know," answered the queen;: 
"but don't be alarmed, poor child ; I will quiet 
the matter. But who are these they are bring- 
ing in 1 No, this is some other afikir." 

As she spoke, two officers, with several hal- 
berdiers, entered the room, escorting three men, 
evidently prisoners ; for, though their limbs were 
at liberty, they wore neither sword nor dagger, 
as was customary for all gentlemen in those 
days, while before and after each walked aa 
armed soldier of the guard. 

"There, there," cried the king, "brinff them^ 
not too near— that will do 3 let them stand there. 
Show your faces, sirs, so that this lady may see 
them. Now, Lady Arabella, look at these men 
well, and tell me if any of them were, among 
those who accompanied the Baron de Mardyke 
— whom you once told me of, and who has since 
fled from England — when he began broaching 
to you treason, at a time when we had scarce 
crossed the border to take possession of the 
throne, which descended to us by hereditary 
right. Why, what ails the lassie ? She's as 
white as a Holland sheet, and shaking like a 
man in an ague !" 

" Oh, sire, I do beseech you," exclaimed Ara- 
bella, "do not force me to become a witness 
against any of these misguided men. I did hope 
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and trust that, in dealing openly with yoar maj- 
esty, as in duty bound, and in concealing no- 
thing, even when it seemed to me trifling, which 
.afiected your majesty's sacred rights, you would 
spare me, and not force me to take any farther 
part in matters that might doom them to death. 
Surely your majesty's own wisdom and judg- 
ment are suMcient to condemn or exculpate them, 
without my having any share in it." 

As she spoke, she held her eyes resolutely 
4own, while Sir Griffin Markham, who stood in 
the front, fixed on her a keen and anxious glance, 
knowing how much it would aggravate his 
crime if it could be proved that he was the very 
first to move in the treason, for which he was 
now a prisoner, and that he had twice put him- 
self forward to oppose the king's title to the 
crown. 

"Nonsense!" cried the king; "we must first 
know the truth, madam, before we can judge of 
It. Look at them this minute. I say. We have 
examined them ourselves this morning, and 
must hear whether their story be true. What 
are you afraid of 1" 

" She is afraid, to be sure," said Anne of Den- 
mark, interposing, '* of being called hereafier into 
.a rude court of justice, questioned by brutal law- 
yers, exposed to the gaze of the rabble, and all 
those things to which a lady of her rank and age 
ought not to be subjected." 

" If that be all," said Cecil, taking a step for- 
ward, " I know his majesty does not propose that 
the Lady Arabella should be called as a witness 
on the trial ; and, of course, to satisfy his maj- 
esty upon the point ir question, here in private 
she can have no hesitation. The king will not 
l)e satisfied," he added, in a low tone, to Anne of 
Denmark, while James called one of the ushers 
to him, and made him arrange the prisoners in 
a line ; " the king will not l^ satisned without 
an answer; and the sooner this scene is over, the 
Tetter." 

'* Now look at the men, lady," said James, as 
soon as he saw that the culprits were disposed 
according to his pedantic notions of regularity, 
** and answer my question." 

" I did not hear it rightly, sire," answered Ara- 
oella, still hesitating and trembling. 

" Then you should make better use of your 
laggs," cried the monarch, sharply. " I told you 
to look at these three men, and say whether you 
saw either of them with the Baron de Mardyke, 
n^ho has fled from England, what time he held 
some conversation with you in Cambridgeshire, 
for I find by faithful witnesses that they were all 
in those parts about that time." 

Arabella raised her eyes timidly, and gazed at 
the three prisoners, while Sir Griffin Markham 
turned as pale as death, and the two priests look- 
ed sternly down upon the ground. The lady's 
eyes first turned upon Watson, and then upon 
tJlarke, the latter of whom had indeed been at 
the inn on the occasion referred to. Bein^ one of 
those, however, who had remained behina in the 
kitchen while she had conversed with the knight 
in the next room, and had sat with his back to- 
wards her as she passed out again, the glance 
she had had of his features was very slight. 
She then turned towards Markham, and her 
lieart beat quick when she recognised the person 
who had assumed the name of the Baron de 
Mardyke. Immediately after, however, the 
terms of the king's question came back to her 
mind, add though her pure, high heart dreaded 
the thought of prevarication, she did not feel her- 



self bound to do more than answer it exactly as 
it stood. 

'* I do not see any one, sire," she replied, after 
a moment's consideration, " who I can be sure 
was with the Baron de Mardyke on the occasion 
to which your majesty refers. Two of their 
faces 1 have seen somewhere before, but — " 

"Come, come," cried the king, interrupting 
her, *' we must have a clearer answer. Mistress 
Arabel. Take them one by one. Stand for- 
ward. Father Watson— though why wc should 
call you father I don't know. Now, lady, is this 
man one of them?" 

" I never saw his face before," replied An* 
bell a. 

" Now, Father Clarke," continued the king; 
"it's your turn now;" and as the priest came 
forward, James turned his eyes to Arabellaii 
face. 

"Somewhere I have seen this gentleman/ 
she said, after gazing at him attentively, *< bat I 
do not by any means know that it was there; it 
might have been anywhere else as well." 

The king looked dissatisfied, and lolled hii 
tongue about in his mouth. 

"Now, Sir Griffin Markham," he cried; and 
at the sound of his name Arabella started withi 
feeling of relief, while the king turned to her, in- 
quiring, "Well, what do you say to him 7" 

Arabella gazed on him steadfastly, and then 
replied, '*In this case I am quite sure, sire, that 
this gentleman, who you say is Sir Griffin Mark- 
ham, was not with the Baron de Mardyke at 
that time." 

The lips of the prisoner moved without giving 
utterance to any found, but he said in his heart, 
" If I live, lady, I will not forget your conduct 
this day, and will repay it." 

Arabella felt her heart sink ; for though what 
she said was literally true, yet it was calculated 
to mislead ; and she loved not to do so, even to 
save a fellow-creature's life. 

" There, take them away, take them away," 
cried the king, disappointed, for he had fancied 
that his skill and dexterity had puzzled out a con- 
nexion between the schemes formerly revealed 
to him by his fair cousin, and those in which 
Lord Cobham had been lately engaged. " Away 
with them, away with them ! and now we wiu 
proceed to that other business." 

" I beseech you, sir," said Anne of Denmark, 
as the prisoners were removed from the room, 
" to suffer me and these ladies to retire if you 
have any more such matters to inquire into. 
They neither please nor befit us ; and our fair 
cousin here is not so well as ta endure such things 
with safety." 

" Ay, but she must stay, she must stay," cried 
the king, " for this is a matter regarding which 
she only can speak. Call Mr. Seymour here, 
and Sir Lewis Lewkenor. We must hear how 
all this befell." 

" I beseech you, sire, let me go," said Ara- 
bella. " I have been frightened and agitated al- 
ready this morning by the quarrel of these gesh 
tlemen. I have been also agitated by the ques- 
tions your majesty has asked. I have told yon 
all that occurred." 

" No, no, that won't do," cried James ; " you 
must repeat it here in order." 

" Then let me do so, sire, at once," said Ara- 
bella. "The first dispute was which should 
place me on my horse, and Mr. Seymour har- 
mg done so. Sir Lewis reproached him for ta- 
king what he called his place, saying that his 
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-office in your majesty's coart entitled him to it. 
Mr. Seymour replied, however, that your com- 
mands to escort me were first given to him; that 
AiS rank and the fact of his t)eariDg' in his veins 
the same blood as your majesty, however dis- 
tantly, gave him precedence over any simple 
knight, and that he should think he was wanting 
«ven in duty to you if he did not take upon him 
the post which yon had assigned him." 

«* Well, what more, what morel" cried the 
king, just as William Seymour, followed by an 
usher, entered the drawing-room, and approached 
the circle. " There were after words, 1 think 1" 

" But few, sire," replied Arabella, the warm 
blood coming up into her cheek. *' Mr. Seymour 
rode for some way on my right hand, while Sir 
Lewis, on the left, seemed sullen and disconlent- 
€d. At length, however, he came round, and 
insisted that Mr. Seymour should give up that 
place to him.'' 

•* There he was wrong," cried the king, " there 
be was wrong ; what more, lady 1" 

" Really, I cannot justly tell, sire," replied Ara- 
bella; " I was much frightened, and not a little 
displeased; and after some shai^ words between 
the two gentlemen, Mr. Seymour yielded, I think 
out of pity to me, and came to the other side." 

•' There he was right," said James. " But 
wbere is Sir Lewis Lewkenor 1 Have you call- 
ed him, usher*?" 

" He is in bed, your majesty," said the usher, 
'* and' humbly begged your majesty would excuse 
bim." 

*< In bM 1" exclaimed the king ; ** why, what 
ails him 1 He has not got the plague, has he ?" 

" No, your majesty," replied the usher, " he's 
somewhat bacUy wounded in the shoulder." 

" I found myself bound, sire," said William 
Seymour, taking a step forwaid, " to punish a 
personage who thought fit to use towards me 
words unbecoming a gentleman to give or to re- 
ceive ; and who had, moreover, paid no respect 
either to my rank and station, to my distant re- 
lationship to your majesty, or to your own will 
in naming me the first to escort the Lady Ara- 
bella hither." 

"And so ye have fought 7" cried the king, 
opening his large eyes, and gaping upon him 
with his mouth, as if in utter astonishment; 
■* and so ye have fought? My truly ! ye are a 
graceless pack ; and if ye have drawn your 
swords within the precincts of our court, ye shall 
both suffer accordingly." 

" No, sire," replied Seymour, " we took care 
not so to offend. But immediately on our return, 
we went beyond the park walls to a spot about 
a mile and a half distant, and there ended our 
quarrel as became us." 

** Became you 1" cried the king ; " I'd have 
you to know that nothing of the kind becomes 
you at all. I will have a stop put to such things, 
and no more bickering, and quarrelling, and ta- 
king to the strong hand in ra^ dominions^ As 
ye punished him, as ye call it, I'll punish you, 
and banish you from our realm, not to return till 
our pleasure. Ye take much upon you, sir, on 
the strength of a very distant relationship to our- 
selves; ye set great store by a small matler." 

" No small matter, sire, in my eyes, to be ever 
ao distantly related to your majesty," replied the 
young gentleman, who, though grieved and in- 
dignant, was anxious, if possible, to conciliate 
the king, and obtain a reversal of his sentence. 

^ That's not ill spoken, sir," answered James ; 
-<« but, neyenheless, we will have you take the 



air of the Continent for a couple of years ; the 
warmer climate may suit your warm blood; and 
when we have sure proof that it has grown cool^ 
er, we will let you come back again, but not be- 
fore ; for we are resolved that such strife shall 
no longer go on." 

William Seymour stood before the king for a 
moment without reply. There was, indeed, an 
answer springing to his lips : that it was not in 
the power of any king, by his mere word, to ban- 
ish a British subject from the land of his birth. 
But he recollected that by such conduct he might 
blast all his own dearest hopes forever; that there 
were means, too, within the reach of those in 
authority to change the fate which seemed to 
await him even for a worse ; and, in the mood 
which apparently reigned throughout the whole 
court and kingdom, the king's will, he feared, 
would be taken for law. 

A hope, too, might enter into his breast, that 
by using the influence of his family and friends, 
he might shake the monarch's decision; and, 
among the multitude of hurrying thoughts that 
crossed his mind, during the single moment that 
he stood there silent, there came a sweet, delu- 
sive dream, full of romance and love — for it 
could not be called a plan — which made him 
fancy that, under some circumstances, his exile 
might be converted into the brightest of blessings. 

After a brief pause, then, he bowed and retired, 
thinking that he caught upon the countenance of 
Cpcil a slight smile, as ii the minister were not 
altogether displeased at the course which events 
had taken, but unable to comprehend whence 
arose the enmity which that look betrayed. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

With a pale cheek and a faint heart, and 
limbs from which all strength seemed gone, Ara- 
bella followed the queen when she rose, and with 
slow steps accompanied Anne of Denmark to 
the door of her own apartments. There, with a 
low reverence, she left her, and hurried back to 
her own chamber, where, sinking on her knees 
by the side of the bed, she gave way to a violent 
burst of tears. 

She did not perceive that any one was in the 
room, but the moment after she heard something 
move, and a voice say. " Oh, lady!" and lookine 
round she saw the girl Ida Mara, whom she had 
consented to receive at the entreaty of Sir Harry 
West. 

Arabella instantly started up and tried to wipe 
away the tears ; but the girl looked down, as if 
she wished not to see them flow, and said, in a 
quiet but sad tone. " Shall I leave yon, madam 7 
I know too well tnat, when one is sorrowful, it 
is better to be alone." 

"No," replied Arabella, "no, you may stay. 
It is but that I have been agitated by the quarral 
you saw this morning between those two gentle~ 
men, and by hearing just now that they have 
fought since their arrival." 

"Fought?" cried the girl, eagerly; "I hope 
he has punished him, then." 

" Which do you mean V asked Arabella, with 
a sad smile. 

" Oh, the tall one, with the clear, open brow, 
and gentle look," replied the giri. " The other 
was so insolent and rude, 1 could have struck 
him on the spot if I had been a man." 

Arabella shook her head sadly. " ^.Vl^^t^kK 
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judge as you do, Ida Mara," she replied ; " would 
that they did \ the one who gave the offence has 
escaped with a wound, which perhaps may be 
but a scratch. The other is banished from the 
realm." 

Ida clasped her hands vehemently over her 
eyes, exclaiming, " This is man's j ustice. When 
will it come to an end V 

Arabella cast herself into a chair, and mused 
for a minute or two. Uer tears flowed as she 
thought; but at length, wiping them away, she 
said, " Perhaps it is better. God knows how it 
would have ended. Come, Ida Mara, sit down 
here upon this stool beside me, and let me hear 
your tale from your own lips. Sir Harry West 
has told me something of it, but I would hear 
more." 

The girl obeyed ; and, sitting down at her mis- 
tress's feet, and raising her large Italian eyes to 
the lady's countenance, she told her little history 
in plain and simple langua^, which carried the 
conviction of truth along with it. 

To that tale, as the reader knows it, we have 
little, if anything, to add. She recounted how 
miserable she had been in her own home after 
her mother's death and her father's marriage to 
another wife ; how she felt even a sort of relief 
when he sold her to the old English traveller; 
how she thought it would be a happy and a tran- 
quil life merely to sing as she had been accus- 
tomed, and to play upon her lute ; and how she 
soon found that it was full of sorrow, and insult, 
and discomfort. She told the lady, too, that 
when her wanderings began, the man Weston 
was accompanied by his wife, a very shrew, who 
ruled him with a rod of iron, and whenever he 
proved the least refractory, threatened to disclose 
some secrets of which she seemed to have gain- 
ed possession. This always had the effect of 
cowing him completely ; but his wife had died 
in London, the girl said, some two months be- 
fore. Afler this woman's death, whom Ida Mara 
represented as little less wicked than her hus- 
band, he sought to take advantage of the poor 
^I's unprotected state, not only for the gratifica- 
tion of ms own passions, but for the purposes of 
gain. 

" I must not say," continued Ida Mara, " all 
that I think he wanted me to do, for his words 
were dark and doubtful ; but this I know, lady, 
that, unless the misery of life was so great that I 
wished it speedily to end, I would not eat of 
food which his hand had come near, nor drink 
of a cup that had been within his reach, for the 
world." 

Arabella smiled incredulously. '* Those are 
your Italian notions," she said ; " we never hear 
of such things in England, Ida Mara. But now 
you are safe from him, and may banish fear ; and 
if you show yourself a good girl, and are faithful 
to me, you shall never want a friend and a pro- 
tector as long as I live." 

" I will love you to my last hour," replied Ida 
Mara, kissing her hand, ''and that good old 
knight too. He is the first man that ever show- 
ed me kindness in the world — real kindness, I 
mean — kindness without guile ; and I would give 
xny life to prove to him how grateful the poor 
Italian girl can be." 

"I am sure you would," replied Arablla; 
''but now leave ine, Ida Mara; and if you wish 
to behold the splendour of a court, go down and 
stand in the vestibule. You see the king and 
queen are going forth. There stand the king's 
burses and her majesty's coach, for their even- 



ing airing. I am calmer now, Ida Mara ; and 
I would min have time to think." 

The girl accordingly left her, and Arabella 
continued leaning her head upon her hand, and 
gazing out of the window witnout giving much 
note to the objects which were passing befbie 
her eyes. The expression of her countenance 
was sad, and yet it varied continually, without, 
however, becoming, even for a moment, cheer- 
ful. A smile, indeed, crossed it more than once ; 
but that smile was so tinged with melancholy 
that it afiforded no indication of the rise of one 
hope, of the existence of one joy. The changes 
that passed over her beautiful face were meiely 
signs of the rapid movement of Uiought and fan- 
cy ; but all her ideas were gloomy, all her ima- . 
ginations sad. 

In the mean while the queen entered her ca^ 
riage and drove away, me king mounted his 
horse and rode out, with almost all the gedHe- 
men of the court. Arabella gazed upon the train 
as it departed, and murmured to nerself what 
she would not knowingly have spoken to die 
£ars of any one. ** What a sad thmg it is to be 
a tyrant ! And yet it is less dangerous to one'S' 
self, to one's realm, and to one's children, to be 
a fierce tyrant like Harry the Eighth, than a 
weak ana vain one, like this man. Ther are 
very late this evening. It will be dark m an 
hour;" and again she fell into thought. 

The course of her meditations seemed now 
more sad than before, for the tears rose in her 
bright eyes, and trembled amid the dark lashes 
as if they would run over. But just as she was 
wiping them away there was a slight noise at 
her chamber door, and thinking it was one of 
her maids, she said, " Come in," without tom- 
ingher head. 

The next instant she started up and looked 
round, for she knew the step, and it was not chat 
which she expected. She could not restrain her 
feelings, however, in that hour of bitter sorrow, 
and in another moment she was in Seymonr's 
arms. 

"Oh, William!" she cried, "how could yoa 
think of coming here 1 Suppose you were dis- 
covered, what would they thiuK, wKat would thqr 
sayT' 

"Nothing, nothing, my beloved," he replied; 
"you do not yet know all the changes that our 
good queen has brought into the court. She 
has banished all those idle ceremonies and vain 
restraints with which every movement was &r> 
merly shackled, and declares that she will have 
all Italians sent out of England, lest they should 
introduce those fanciful doubts and jealousies 
of the ladies of the land which they entertain to- 
wards their own women.* However, sweet Aia- 
bel, if there had been lions and dragons at the 
door I must have come. Do you think that I 
could quit my native country, aind leave you tot 
months, perhaps for years, without the sad sol- 
ace of a farewell 1" 

« Oh ! but we shall have time," cried Arabel- 
la ; " surely it will not be so soon." 

William Seymour shook his head. " Cecil 
is against me," he said, "though I know not 
what offence I have given ; and, before he rode 
out with the king, he came to me with a smooth 
face, telling me that to mitigate the expression 
of his majesty's anger, and not to let it seem 
that I was sent from my own country in dis- 



* She mad* vm of vety nearly th« 
self to Cardinal BaatiTQglio. 
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grace, he had obtained the king's consent to my 
being appointed to the nominal embassy at one 
of the small Italian coarts, that of Parma, but 
onty on condition that I set out immediately. I 
am to leave Wilton this very night." 

" This is cruel, indeed !" cried Arabella ; and 
the tears ran rapidly from her eyes, while Will- 
lam Seymour held both her hands in his, and 
gazed upon that fair but sorrowful face with 
looks of love and deep emotion. 

"It is indeed cruel," he said, "and no less 
cruel than unjust. But what can I do, Arabel- 
la 1 I have no power to resist. If I refuse to 
go, a thousand to one I find my way into the 
Tower. Pretences are never wanting in these 
days, and the liberty of Englishmen seems but 
to have become an idle name. I care not, in- 
deed, for (quitting England. Although it be the 
country oi my birth and of my love, it loses all 
its charms for me when I see security and right 
trampled under foot, and the vain name of pre- 
rogative raised above law and justice. I care 
not for quitting England, but to quit Arabella is 
angoish indeed. My enemies do not know all 
that they inflict upon me, or they would rejoice 
even more than they do." 

•* Is there no way to prevent it 1" exclaimed 
Arabella. "Will not your grandfather inter- 
fere V 

" The king has not yet received him at the 
court," replied Seymour, " and it was thought a 
great mark of grace that I was permitted to at- 
tend upon him here at Wilton. No, no, Ara- 
bella, there is but one way of preventing our 
separation." 

" Is there one V* cried Arabella, eagerly. " Oh ! 
take it, then, Seymour, take it." 

" Nay, it is you must take it, sweetest," he 
replied ; " 'tis that Arabella goes with me ; that 
she flies with him she loves from this hated 
court. Nay, turn not pale, beloved, or I shall 
fear to urge all the arguments which love has 
ready to persuade you. Here, seat you here, 
dear Arabella, and listen. I know all that it is 
I ask of you. I know the sacrifice, the great 
sacrifice that is required." 

" It is not that, Seymour," she said, earnestly. 
"What sacrifice should I think too great to 
make you happy, and" to free myself from the 
state of bondage in which I live ? But how, 
Seymour, how can we fly?" continued Arabella; 
** the moment the queen returns, most likely she 
will send for me; Nothing is prepared. We 
should be caught and brought back again with 
shame." 

"Oh! not to-night, dear one," replied Will- 
iam Seymour ; " but if you consent, the matter 
is quite easy. You will, you will, Arabella ! 
The joy of that hope nearly turns my brain. Say, 
say you will !" 

Arabella bent down her glowing face upon 
his shoulder, but gave no reply except by si- 
lence ; and Seymour, drawing her closer to him, 
strove to banish the doubts and fears which he 
knew would arise before her imagination at the 
thougrht of the rash enterprise he proposed. 

" Listen, dearest, listen," he said, " and you 
will see it is all fair and feasible. The court 
goes to London in three days for the ceremony 
of the coronation. As many persons will be left 
out of the procession on account of the plague, 
you must feign great apprehensions. Thev will 
easily let you go back mto Cambridgeshire to 
Toar Annt Emily's. I, in the mean time, must 
nasten to London, where I will make prepara- 1 



tions ; for I cannot go upon an embassy withoot 
some sort of splendour. When all is ready, I 
will let you know; and sailing away from Lon- 
don, will anchor my ship in the Thames's month, 
opposite the small town of Leigh. An easy 
journey by Chelmsford will bring you near the 
shore, where a boat shall be waiting for you 
night and day. Then sailing away together, 
long ere any one knows that you have departed, 
we shall be safe, beyond pursuit, and linked to- 
gether for life by that sweet and blessed bond, 
which confirms and sanctifies the contract oi 
two hearts that love. Is not this easy, Arabel- 
la 1 Where is the difficulty 1 Long ere the 
news can reach the capital, we shall be across 
the sea ; and my going from London alone will 
render it weeks, perhaps months, a matter of 
doubt what has become of you. See you any 
obstacle, dearest 1 Is there any danger ?" 

" I know not," answered Arabella, " I know 
not ; and yet I doubt and fear. But hark ! they 
are come back again. There comes the queen^ 
coach. Leave me, Seymour, leave me, oh, in 
pity leave me !" 

" Will you, then, dearest— will youV* he cri- 
ed, hastily ; " I cannot leave you till you say 
you will." 

"Yes, yes," she answered. ."I will do any- 
thing to make you happy ;" and, catching her to 
his bosom for a moment, he took one embrace, 
and left her. 

The agony of parting is with those that re- 
main. The changing scene, the hurry of prep- 
aration, the bustle of the journey, the incidents 
on the road, the very excitement of action, are 
all causes of diversion from sadder thoughts ; 
and though every hour, nav, every moment, 
Sejrmour's mind reverted to Arabella, the difier- 
ence was, that through the livelong aay she sat 
and dwelt upon no other image but his. Yet 
her fancies were as checkered as the light and 
shade of the grim foliage in the sunshine: and 
for many an hour her thoughts wandered nrst to 
dark pictures of danger and difficulty, discovery 
and disappointment; and then, with trembling 
hope, glanced towards the brighter scene, and 
she drew for herself airy sketches of escape, and 
freedom, and love, and joy. But in all that her 
imagination called up, Seymour was by her side 
sharing the peril, and so moderlskg it doubly ter- 
rible, or partaking the happinras, and makug it 
more intensely bright. 



CHAPTER XV. 

It may be doubted whether Arabella Stuart 
would have played her part well, in feigning ap- 
prehensions that she did not experience regard* 
ing the plague, which was then raging in Lon- 
don ; for by nature she was not a dis.sembler, and 
the very quickness of her feelings and of her ima- 
gination would have made her fearful at every 
turn lest the deceit should be discovered. But, 
luckily, she was saved the- trouble of assuming 
anythmg. The agitation and apprehensions that 
she felt whenever her mind turned to the fulfil- 
ment of her promise to Mr. Seymotir; the emo- 
tion, the anxiety, the fear, could not be conceal- 
ed from the eyes of those who surrounded her; 
but, as she had shared her secret with no one, 
the principal persons at the court, as well as the 

Sneen herself, attributed the whole to terror at 
le idea of the plague, and Anne of Denmark 
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was the first to propose that she should take no 
part at the coronation. 

Arabella gladly caught at the offer, and asked 
the royal permission to cross the country into 
Cambridgeshire, and to take up her residence at 
the house where she had lately spent much of 
her time, till the coronation was over, and the 
court once more in an uninfected place. Per- 
mission was readily given ; and as it was evident 
to the queen that her young cousin's health had 
somewhat suffered, one of the royal coaches was 
appointed to convey her to the place of her des- 
tination. All these arrangements were made on 
the day preceding the removal of the court to 
London, and Arabella retired to her chamber to 
meditate upon her future plans. 

"In whom shall I confide 1" she thought; 
*'my sirl Marian, though faithful and true, is 
herself about to wed the man of her choice ; 
doubtless she would go with me if I asked her, 
but it were cruel to put her attachment towards 
me to such a test. Ida Maral" she continued ; 
'' I think the girl is honest and good — I am sure 
she is ; there is something in her manner, and 
even in her look, that cannot deceive one. Yet 
I have known her but a short time. She has no 
tie to me, and perhaps it were rash to trust her. 
Nevertheless, I must either tell Marian my se- 
cret, or send her home. She is jealous of the 
Italian girl, that is clear, and perhaps it were 
better to leave her by the way, at her own pa- 
rent's house, as she is to become a wife, it seems, 
in three weeks. Then I must see what can be 
done. I will watch Ida Mara keenly. My old 
and faithful servant Adams I can trust, at all 
events : he will go with me to the death. But I 
must conceal my plans from Emily Cavendish ; 
she is too light and giddy to be confided in, 
though she would not injure me for the world." 

The morning was somewhat dull and showery 
when the Lady Arabella, with her two maids, 
entered the coach which was to convey them into 
Cambridgeshire. To Marian she had already 
communicated her purpose of leaving her at her 
father's house as they passed, and had, according 
to the good old custom, added to the girl's dower 
as large a marriage present as her own some- 
what scantily-furnished purse could afford. 

" As we go, Ida Mara," she said, ** we will 
stop for one night at good Sir Harry West's, if 
he be yet returned, ao that vou may see your 
friend and benefactor; and it he be not returned 
as yet, he will doubtless soon come over to see 
us when he does come back." 

As Arabella expected, the poor girl's eyes 
were instantly lighted up with joy; and, in her 
eager Italian manner, she declared that she 
would go down upon her knees to him, and kiss 
his hand a thousand times, for having befriend- 
ed her in the hour of need, and placed her with 
a lad^ whom she could love so well. The girl 
Marian listened with somewhat of a curling lip ; 
and, though she did not venture to make any 
comment aloud, in her heart she called the poor 
Italian's warm expressions of gratitude and at- 
tachment "nothing but flattery and servility." 

It was about five o'clock on the evening of the 
following day that, after having deposited the 
girl Marian safely at her father's house, the car- 
riage containing. Arabella wound up the little 
road which led to the mansion of Sir Harry 
West. Passing by the garden gate, it proceeded 
to the great doors, and there the bell was rang, 
but for some minutes no one came to answer its 
summons. At length old Lakyn and another 



man appeared, and if Arabella had remarked 
their faces, she would have seen that boUi were 
somewhat grave. But she took no heed to thdr 
looks, and merely ?aid, " Sir Harry has rstoxn- 
ed, I suppose. Is he within 1" 

"Yes, ladv," replied Lakyn, "he is within. 
He has not been out all day, for he feels some- 
what unwell." 

"Indeed!" exclaimed Arabella, in a grwred 
tone. " Is he in bed 1" 

" No, my lady, he is in the hall," answered 
Lakyn. 

" Oh, then, I will go and try to cheer him,^ re- 
plied the lady ; " come, Ida Mara, it will do him 
good to hear that you are happy with me ;" ajod, 
stepping out of the carriage, followed by the girl 
with a light step, she walked quickly along the 
passage before the servants, and opened the door 
of the old hall. 

Though it was the month of July, a large fire 
was blazing in the chimney, and seated beside 
it, with his head resting on his hand, appeared 
Sir Harry West, wrapped in a large cloak of 
sables. His face was very pale, and his eyes 
bright and fiery, with a dark line beneath them. 
The heaviness of severe sickness was evidently 
upon him ; but the moment the Lady Arabella 
appeared, he started up and took a step or two 
towards her; then paused and said, "Lakyn, 
you should not have done this. Dear lady, I 
am ill ! Do not come too near. It may be ior 
fectious." 

" Oh, I am not afraid," replied Arabella, ad- 
vancing and taking his hand, which felt dry and 
burning. " What is the matter, dear Sir Har- 
ry 1" she continued; ''we have come to comfort 
and console you." 

"Nay, nay," cried the knight, drawing his 
hand quickly away, and retreating a step, *'I 
cannot have you stay here, dear lady. Through 
a long life I have never felt as I feel now ; and 
I fear that this may be even worse than it seems. 
You must go on with all speed, and stop not at 
the village ; the landlord oi the inn is lymg sick 
— of the plague, they tell me. 1 saw* him the 
day before yesterday, and he was then past 
hope." 

" He is dead, sir," said Lakyn, who bad lin- 
gered at the door. "I wish to Heaven yon 
would take some antidote." 

"I will, I will," replied Sir Harry Westf 
"but you must hurry away, lady. I will not 
have you stay a minute longer. They say the 
disease is not so infectious till the spots appear. 
Of that I am still free, thank God, for your sake; 
but you must away at once. I bieseech you, not 
another word." 

Arabella turned towards the door, but, ere she 
reached it, Ida Mara caught her hand and kissed 
it, saying, " I must stay with him, lady ! He 
was the first that ever befriended me on earth. 
I cannot, I cannot leave him 1" 

" Good girl !" cried Arabella. 

"She must not stay, she shall not!" exclaim* 
ed Sir Harry West. " I beseech you, madam,, 
take her with you." 

But Ida Mara darted back, and kneeling be- 
fore him, cast her arms round him, exclaiming, 
" Here I will stay ! Now send me with her if 
you will, to carry the infection with me." 

" Ah ! my poor girl," exclaimed the old man, 
putting his hand upon her head, while the tears 
rose in her eyes, "you know not what you dot" 

"I do, I do!" cried Ida Mara, kissing his 
hand; " for whom could I give my life so well 
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as von 1 But Grod will protect me, never fear ; 
and I will save you too.'^ 

"Well, lady,'"^ said Sir Harry West, sinking 
into his chair again, " I suppose, if you will con- 
sent, she must stay now ; but I do beseech you 
go yourself as quickly as may be — God send it 
be not too late already. Go, pray go — " 

"I will," said Arabella; "and may Heaven 
protect and restore you. Sir Harry. I will go, 
though I do feel that this poor girPs devotion is 
almost a reproach to me. However, fare you 
well ; I fear I ought noi to risk my life, although 
Heaven knows I wish it were at an end.*' 

Thus saying, she retired and ic-entered the 
carriage, which was soon turned, and on its way 
to the houso of the Lady Emily Cavendish. 
After driving on for an hour or two, night fell, 
and Arabella, alone in the vehicle, gave herself 
up to melancholy thoughts. 

** This is a dreadful disease," she said to her- 
self, " a dreadful disease, indeed ; so fierce in its 
nature, that few who approach the sick escape 
the contagion, and few who are once stricken 
ever cast off the malady. It is so easily con- 
veyed, too — I wonder if Emily will receive me. 
It is hardly right to carry the danger to her 
house — with all ber children, too — and I know 
she dreads it terribly. I may have it upon me 
at this moment j" and she asked herselr, What 
if it were sol Her frame was weakened, her 
spirits depressed, by ail the grief and anxiety she 
had lately gone through, and care and apprehen- 
sion took possession of her entirely as the car- 
riage rolled slowly on through the darkness of 
the night. The horses were tired, the coachman 
somewhat sullen at being disappointed of his ex- 
pected place of repose, so that the journey was 
rendered longer in point of time than it needed 
to have been, by the dulness of both man and 
beast. Arabella grew impatient, anxious, heat- 
ed; her head began to ache violently, her lips 
grew dry ; and again she asked herself, " What 
if I have caught the disease V* 

At length, at the lilUe village of Neot*s, the 
coachman stopped at the door of a clean-looking 
little inn, saying that he must water his horses, 
though the mansion towards which their steps 
■were directed was now within five miles. Ara- 
bella, descending from the vehicle, entered the 
house ; and being known to the people of the 
place, she was received with all the reverence 
due to her station. 

"Bless me, madam," said the landlady, as 
she led her to her chamber up stairs, " you do 
not look well I" 

** I am fatigued," replied Arabella, "and have 
so violent a headache that I think I shall stay 
here for the night. Pray call my servant Ad- 
ams to me, and bid him bring the paper-case 
which lies upon the seat of the carriage." 

As soon as the man appeared, Arabella told 
him that she had determined to remain there for 
the night, bat that he must ride on with a note 
to Lady Emily, and bring her back an answer. 
She then, in a few brief lines, explained to her 
cousin that she had been in a house where she 
feared there was a case of plague, and that, not 
feeling well, she had stopped at the inn at St 
Neot's to see what would be the result. She 
begged her, moreover, to send her back by the 
messenger any letters that might be waiting for 
her, and then gave the note to the man, telling 
him to use all speed and return. 

When he was gone, the landlady, with ofli- 
cious care, bustled about to provide for the com- 



fort of her distinguished guest; but Arabella sat 
silent at the table, with her temples throbbing 
and her heart faint. All she asked for was cit- 
ron juice and water to quench her thirst ; and 
at length the good hostess, beginning to feel 
alarmed, ran down to her husband to tell him 
that the young lady looked very ill, and that she 
should not wonder if she had got the plague. 

At the end of as short a space oi time as it 
was possible to make the journey and return in, 
Aral^lla's servant came back, and, entering the 
room, gazed anxiously upon his fair mistress's 
countenance, while he said, " Here is this letter 
from the Lady Emily, madam, but I found a 
messenger waiting at the house who would de- 
liver his jacket to none but yourself. He has 
come hither with me, but I fear you are not welt 
enough to see him." 

" Let him come up, let him come up," cried 
Arabella, eagerly; and before she had finished 
reading the few wild and apprehensive lines of 
her cousin, the stranger was m the room. 

" I have charge to deliver this letter, madam, 
into your hands," he said, " and to receive your 
answer." 

Arabella took the packet and looked at thead- 
dress. It was in the handwriting of William 
Seymour, and eagerly tearing it open, she read, 

"I am driven to set out from London," he 
wrote, "two days before I intended; for if I stay 
even till Wednesday, I shall have the company 
of Sir George Carew forced upon rae, and all our 
hopes are at an end. The ship will lie off Leigh 
all day to-morrow, and all the following night. 
Come, then, my beloved, come with all speedy 
and give me back the happiness that I have not 
known since I left you." 

Arabella pressed her hand tightly upon her 
brow, and gazed wildly into vacancy. Every 
wish of her he^rt induced her to fly to him.. 
The very despairing feeling of being alone, sick, 
and p)erhaps stricken by the pestilence, made her 
heart yearn to seek the arms of him who loved 
her, and find shelter, and comfort, and gentle 
tendance there. " But," she asked herself, " shall 
I take it to him I lovel Shall I carry disease 
and death to one for whom I would willingly 
sacrifice my own life 1 Shall any selfish long- 
ing £or the blessing of his presence induce me to 
destroy him 1 Oh, no, no I" 

" If you will wait below for a moment," she 
said, aadressing the messenger, as soon as she 
could collect her thoughts, " I will write an an- 
swer;" and, seating herself at the table, she 
drew the writing materials towards her. Her 
brain whirled, her heart felt faint, she feared that 
she would never be able to accomplish the task ; 
but, dipping the pen in the ink, she proceeded 
with a hurried and unsteady hand. 

"I cannot come," she said, "otherwise no- 
thing should induce me to break my promise, 
however rash that promise might be. But I 
cannot come, for I am ill, and unequal to the 
journey. Even did I feel strength enough to 
undertake it, I could not bear to join you, for I 
have been in a house infected by the plague; 
and, although I will not deny that to see you 
would be the greatest blessing on earth, yet I 
would not purchase even that blessing at the risk 
of carrying the pestilence to you. Go on your 
way, then, William, and may God bless and 
prosper you. I will not tell you to forget me, I 
will not tell you to remember me. Do as your 
heart dictates; but believe me, in life or in 
death, yours, Arabella.'* 
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After she bad done, she gazed at the letter for 
a moment, and then said to herself, 

" It will alarm him. Perhaps it will make 
him come in, and that would be his rain :" and, 
uking the pen again, she added, " Thoagh I feel 
very ill, I do not Uiiok it is the plagae. I am sure, 
indeed, it is not — there has not yet been time. 
Heaven bless you. Adieu !" and, bending her 
head over the letter, she let the tears which were 
in her eyes drop upon the jpasre. Then folding 
and sealing it, she callecl the man who had 
brought it, and putting some money into his 
hand, bid him make all speed. 

Without delay he set otf upon his errand, and, 
riding all night, reached early the next morning 
the little port of Leigh, off* which the ship that 
bore William Seymour bad been moored on the 
preceding evening. The ship's boat was at the 
shore, and the messenger, entering it without 
delay, was soon rowed to the vessel^ where, in 
the cabin, waiting for him alone, he found his 
young master. 

»* The lady is very ill, sir," he said, in a low 
voice ; " she looked very 111, indeed." 

*' 111 !" exclaimed her lover, with a look full 
of grief and disappointment. " Good Heaven, 
how unfortunate!'^ and, taking the letter, he 
opened it and read. The colour left his cheek 
as he did so, and his hand shook with agitation. 
*' I cannot go," he cried, " I cannot go and leave 
her. Hark you, Williams, hark you ! Clnick, 
pack up some things in the saddlebags. Can I 
get a horse at Leigh V* 

" None but the one that brought me, sir," re- 
plied the man, " and that is wellnigh knocked up. 
We have no saddle bags with us, sir." 

" Row on shore, then," said his master. " Do 
the best you can to refresh your horse, and send 
back the boat for me. I will join you in a 
couple of hours. By that time he will be able 
to go on." 

The man shook his head. " Part of the way, 
at least, till I can get another," added the young 
gentleman ; ** he must— he shall." 

The man knew it was useless to argue, and, re- 
tiring from the cabin, mounted the ladder to the 
deck. 

William Seymour pressed bis lips upon the 
letter again and again. "She was weeping 
when she wrote it," he said, jrazing at the blot- 
ted page. " Dear girl, I will see thee, if it be 
but for an hour." 

But scarcely had the words passed his lips, 
when, through the little window in the stern, ne 
HAW one of the elided barfires of the day come 
rushing along with full wind and tide, and the 
next moment a good deal of shouting and noise 
was heard above. An instant alter, his servant 
ran down, and closing the door behind him, said, 
** Sir George Carew is alongside, sir, asking if 
this is your ve8.sel." 

" Curses upon him," cried Seymour, striking 
the table. <* But it is not his fault either. It is 
impossible now;" and, folding up the letter, he 
placed it in his bosom, while a number of voi- 
ces were heard talking upon deck, and some 
steps descending the ladder. 

"Stay, Williams, stay," he said; "I must 
write an answer to this, which you must bear 
back again. If you can see the lady, tell her 
what has happened. Tell her F was coming to 
see her, but— The door opened as he spoke, 
and he added, in an altered tone, " then join me 
at Brussels with all speed. Ah, Carew ! so you 
have caught me." 



"Yes, Seymour," replied Sir George, shaldBg 
him by the hand; "it was very kind of yoa to 
Uy to for me all night." 

"Nay," answerra the young gentleman, "I 
cannot take credit for such courtesy. I wished 
much to haye news of a friend who is very ilL" 

"Some fair lady, 1 will swear," replied Sir 
Geoiige Carew. "God send her better, Sey- 
mour; and now, as soon as my packages are u, 
I am ready to sail, for the king's commands are 
strict upon both you and me to lose no time." 

" I must write a letter first," said William Sey« 
mour; "then I am yours." 

The letter was written, and the servant hav- 
ing received it, returned to Leigh well furnished 
with money for his journey. As soon as his 
horse was in condition to travel, he once moie 
set out for St. Neot*s, which he reached about 
ten o'clock on the following morning. It was 
not without some apprehensions, to say the 
truth, that he asked tor the Lady Arabella, fiyr 
the suspicions which had been entertained re- 
garding the plague had reached his ears on his 
former visit. The countenance of the hostess, 
however, was more cheerful, and the uaoai 
bustle of the inn was going on in full actirity. 

"She has got the doctors from Cambridge 
with her," replied the landlady, " and I doubt 
that she will see you, master, for she is to be 
kept very quiet, they say." 

" But how goes it with her?" asked the man. 
" Is it as you fancied 1" 

"No, no, God forbid!" cried the landlady; 
" they say she has had poison, but not enough to 
kill, and she is somewhat better already." 



CHAPTER XVI. 

Weeks, months, and years passed away like 
a tale that is told ; and on their passing we shall 
not pause, dear reader, for, to say truth, we should 
have little to relate which, in a work such as 
this, would be pleasing to your ear. What sat- 
isfaction could you derive from pictures of a 
court full of venality and corruption 1 What 
satisfaction would it be either to the writer or 
the reader to look into the pruriences of the most 
disgusting monarch that ever sat upon the Eng- 
lish throne 1 We will not, therefore, attempt to 
paint him to you, either in his villanous enbrts 
to crush the liberties of his people, and to estab- 
lish the tyranny of prerogative upon the ruins of 
the English Constitution ; or in his pitiful ped- 
antry, erecting himself into an ecclesiastical 
judge, and setti^ himself up as the Pope of 
Great Britain. We will not represent him la 
his unjust and illiberal prodierality, stripping the 
crown of its wealth, robbing his subjects of their 
property, and despoiling the best servants of the 
state of their just reward, to bestow with a lavish 
and a thoughtless hand the plunder of the peo- 
ple upon the unwonhy heads of base and ill-de- 
serving favourites. We will not display him in 
his cold, fanatical cruelties, more horrible than 
the wildest excesses of passionate tyranny ; we 
will not show him dangling with his upstart 
minions, in those sickening scenes which have 
caused not unreasonable suspicions of the most 
horrible crimes. 

We will leave the course of James I. to the 
page of history, where it remains a foul blot, 
which not all the blood and horrors of the great 
rebellion — of which it was the origin and cause 
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• have been able to efface. If ever the sins of 
-ihe fathers were, according to the unshakeable 
decree of the Almighty, visited upon the chil< 
dren, sach was most strikingly the case in the 
dettinv of the unhappy race which sprang from 
his loms. 

We must, however, (ouch upon some points 
affecting the (ate of several of those whom we 
have brought upon the scene ; and first we must 
conclude the sad tale of the conspirators. We 
shall do so, however, as briefly as possible ; for 
this too is a matter of mere history, and only 
one or two of those personages lived to take part 
in the succeeding events. 

As the plague still raged in London, the judges 
met at Maidenhead to inquire into the case 
against the prisoners, and examinations were 
entered into of a very irregular character, which 
were succeeded by a special commission, - the 
-chief end and object of which seemed to be, to 
set every principle of law and justice at defi- 
ance, to trample out the last sparks of liberty 
and security, and to show the British people that 
they were quite at the mercy of a vain and vi- 
cious king. 

At the head of this special commission were 
Cecil and the Earl of Suffolk, with two chief 
justices; but two other judges sat in the court. 
The trials took place at Winchester, and Gksorge 
Brooke, Sir Griffin Markham, with several of 
f the inferior conspirators, were first put to the 
•bar. They were all found guilty, principally 
apon their own confessions, which were proba- 
bly made in the hope of obtaining pardon ; and 
upon all, the severe sentence of high treason 
was pronounced. The two priests, Watson and 
Clarke, were also condemned; and then Cob- 
ham, Grey, and Raleigh were severally brought 
-to trial. 

The demeanour of these three gentlemen in 
eourt excited not a little attention at the time, 
the deportment of ^ach being verv different from 
that of the others, and each marked with strong 
characteristic traits. Lord Cobham displayed 
nothing but weakness, imbecility, and fear ; he 
trembled violently during the reading of the in- 
dictment, endeavoured to excuse himself by 
casting the blame upon his friends, made a con- 
fession more ample, it is generallv supposed, 
than even truth warranted, aind ended by begging 
hard for life, when sentence of death was pro- 
nounced upon him. 

A very different scene was displayed at the 
trial of Lord Grey de Wilton. He defended 
liimself with courage, vigour, and eloquence, 
without the slightest sign of fear or anxiety; 
showed himself learned in the law of the land, 
.and, by his gallant bearing and skilful reason- 
ing, both won the favour and shook the opinion 
of many of his judges. Nevertheless, the con- 
fessions of George Brooke and Sir Griffin Mark- 
bam, in which his name was mentioned, were 
received as conclusive evidence against him, and 
he Kkewise was pronounced gnilty'of high trea- 
son. When asked if he had anything to say 
why sentence of death should not be pa^ed upon 
him, he replied at first, '* Nothing!" but then add- 
ed, "Non eadem omnibns decora. The house 
•of the Wiltons have spent many lives in their 
princes* service, and Grey cannot beg his." 

Raleigh was the next to undergo the torture 
of a public trial, and against him there was ar- 
rayed the envy of inferior minds, the hatred of a 
king, the malice of private enemies, the prepos- 
session of his judgei, and all the virulence of 
G 



legal insolence. The conduct of the attorney- 
general, Sir Edward Coke, stamped him for pos- 
terity as one of the greatest villains, as well a$ 
one of the greatest lawyers that ever lived ; aad 
his speech against the illustrious prisoner offers 
a model, too frequently imitated in France, of 
all that the counsel for the prosecution should 
not say. 

Raleigh displayed, upon this terrible occasion, 
all those powers of mind which distinguished 
him through life ; and he also showed much 
temper and moderation in reply to the virulent 
abuse of Coke. The evidence upon which he 
was condemned, namely, a vague and unsatis- 
factory confession of Lord Cobham, unsigned, 
taken down from word of mouth, and recanted 
in the most solemn manner by a letter to Raleigh 
himself, and the testimony of a man named Dy- 
er, who swore that a stranger in Lisbon had said 
to him that the king would never be crowned, 
for Don Raleigh and Don Cobham would first 
cut his throat, would, of course, never be ev?n 
heard in a court of justice in the present day ; 
and yet this was all that could be brought against 
him. But it was found sufficient in the minds 
of the judges; and, although Raleigh demanded 
that Lord Cobham should be confronted with 
him, and urged that no man could be condemn- 
ed upon the written testimony of only one wit- 
ness, he was found guiltv of high treason, and 
condemned to death. All that the prisoner re- 
quired, afler the verdict was given, was that the 
king should be requested that his death might 
be an honourable and not an ignominious one. 
He hinted, however, a desire that his execution 
should be delayed till afrer Cobham's, probably 
in the hope that on the scaffold itself his former 
friend would do him justice, and declare his in- 
'nocence with his dying breath. 

After the trials, the court and the country were 
all eager to know what would be the condfuct of 
the king, with whom alone the fate of the pris- 
oners now remained ; but James, following the 
usual principles of his kingcraft, kept his deter- 
minations to his own bosom, suffering not even 
his most favourite counsellors to know whether 
he would show lenity or severity. The crimes 

K roved against George Brooke, and his general 
ad reputation, decided his fate, and he sufifered 
the full penalties of high treason in the month 
of November, 1603. He died in the same bold 
and careless manner in which he had lived, ap- 
parently without either fear or regret ; and the 
whole country seems to have approved of the 
firmness of the king in carrying his sentence into 
execution. 

Different feelings, however, were entertained 
in regard to the two priests, Watson and Clarke, 
who suffered nearly at the same time. Neither 
of them showed the slightest want of courage, 
and Clarke boldly proclaimed, on the scaffold, 
that he was a martyr to his religious faith. The 
Roman Catholics, of course, exalted their vir- 
tues and their devotion, and cried out against 
the severity with which they were treated by a 
monarch who had flattered the Papists with false 
hopes of toleration. 

These three executions, however, created great 
alarm among the friends of the other prisoners, 
and various efforts were made to avert their fate 
by petition and solicitation ; still James remain- 
ed silent and unmoved. The day appointed for 
the punishment of Cobham, Grey, and Markham 
approached rapidly, and at length the death war- 
rant was sent down to Winchester, and another 
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waSkSJinied for the exeetition of Raleigh on the 
Monday following, three days after the period 

S pointed for the fate of his feUow-prifloners. 
arl^han received some reason to hope, from 
prirate friends at the coart, that his life woald 
be spared ; bat the two peers and Rakigh were 
diiected to prepare themselves for certain death. 
The Bishop of Chichester and the Bishop of 
Winchester remained constantly with Lord Cob- 
ham and Sir Walter Raleigh, having been in- 
atructed by the king not oniv to give them reli- 
gious consolation, but to induce them to make 
a lull confession, with a view, it would appear, 
of reconciling the discrepancy of their 'state- 
ments. 

If this was the monarch's object, however, no 
success was obtained; for while the weak and 
imbecile Lord Cohham once more varied his 
statements, and reasserted all that he had previ- 
ously laid to the charge of Raleigh, the knight 
firmly maintained his innocence, and varied not 
in the least from his former account. 

At length, on the Friday appointed for the 
execution, Markham was brought out of the 
eastle, at ten o'clock in the morning, to the scaf- 
fold erected on the green. Finding all the prep- 
arations for the work of death ready, he com- 
plained bitterly of having been deluded with 
false hopes, admitted that he had listened but 
little to the exhortations of the priests, having 
been always assured that he would receive a 
pardon, and added that he was in no degree pre- 
pared to die. 

Nevertheless, he displayed no want of cour- 
age, but calmly took leave of .some of his friends 
who stood near the scafibld; but one of them 
having given him a handkerchief to cover his 
eyes, he threw it indignantly from him, saying 
that he could look death in. the face without 
blushing. He then crossed himself, knelt, and 
prayed ; after which he stripped off his doublet, 
and turned back the collar of his shirt, that his 
neck miafht receive the blow of the axe unimped- 
ed. While he was performing this last sad cere- 
mony, a Scotch gentleman, of the name of John 
Gihb, groom of the bedchamber to the king, ap- 
proached the scaffold from the side of the cas- 
tle, and called the sheriff to speak with him. 
Their con venation seemed long to the specta- 
tors, and probably not less so to the untbrtunate 
Maikham, who remained with his neck and 
shoulders bare, waiting for the order to lay his 
head upon the block. At lengfth, Sir Benjamin 
Tichbome, the sheriff, returned, and addressing 
the prisoner, said, " Sir, since you tell me that 
you are so ill-prepared for death, having been led 
by false hopes that your life would be spared, I 
take upon me, afier consultation with a gentJe- 
mnn attached to the king, to grant you two 
hours' respite, that you may reconcile yourself, 
if possible, to God before you die. Follow me." 

Hastily covering his throat, and resuming his 
garments, with his whole brain whirling and his 
he<rt full of doubt and uncertainty, Markham 
fuHowed the sheriff from the scaffold, and was 
conducted to the wide old stone chamber known 
in those days as Prince Arthur's Hall, where, 
the door being locked, he was left to meditate in 
solitude, without even the presence of a priest 
to afford him consolation, or encourage him to 
hopr*. 

In the meanwhile. Lord Grey de Wilton was 
led to the scafford, accompanied by a Puritan 
minister, of the name of Field, and a large troop 
of noble friends. His countenance was gay and 



smiling, his whole demeanoar eawf and tundftei- 
ed ; and after Field had prayed ior some Uma^ 
the young lord addressed the people in an elo- 
quent speech, fhU of deep religious feelingi asA 
conftdence in the mercy of God. fie lockei^ 
says one of the authors of that day, more like ft 
bridegroom than a condemned criminaK 

In the midst of his speech, however, he waa 
interrupted by the aheriftj who informed him 
that he had the king's command to stay the or- 
der of the execution, and to behead Lord Cob- 
ham first With much surprise, and no ezpfea- 
sion of satisfaction, Lord Grey, whose mind 
was perfectly made up to his fate, suffered him* 
self to be led back to the castle, where he alae 
was locked up in Prince Arthur's Hall, to oon- 
verse with Sir Griffin Markham upon thai* 
strange situation. 

Lord Cobham was next brought upon tlie 
iKenty and he also went through the same cn^ 
mony of prayer and preparation for the blodb 
He showed none of that timidity and want of 
resolution, now that his fate was decided, whieh 
he had displayed while it seemed doubtful^ bat 
maintained that what he had said of Sir Walter 
Raleigh was true, though, as some writers have 
justly observed, no one could tell what he did 
really wish to impute and what he did not, ai^ 
among his various confessions and retractions^ 
there was no part that did not contradict ai^ 
other. I 

As he waa about to kneel down to receive the 
stroke of (he axe, the sheriff stopped him, aid- 
ing that he had orders to confront him, evenaC 
that last hour, with some of the other conapirir 
tors ; and a message having been sent into the 
castle. Lord Grey and Sir Grifiin Markham 
were brought back to the scaffold, where Sir 
Benjamin Tichbome addressed them in a long 
speech, inquiring whether they did not confess 
they were justly condemned; and merited death. 

To this they assented, without reserve^ and 
the sheriff announced to them that the king, in 
his great mercy, had determined to spare their 
lives. A full pardon, however, was not given ;, 
and Lords Cobham and Grey were destined te 
endune a long and painful imprisonment, termi- 
nated in the case of the first by his escape being 
connived at,- and he himself allowed to dreg ont 
a few years in the most abject poverty and roia- 
ery, till a wretched death, hastened by actual 
want, filth, and wretchedness, terminated the 
sorrows of a man who, not long before, had 
been one of the most wealthy peers of the realm. 
The proud and eager spirit of Lord Grey brought 
his career to an earlier close; and that most 
common of all diseases, which has obtained— 
why or wherefore I know not — the name of a 
broken heart, terminated his sufferings a few 
years after. Markham and several ef the inlb- 
rior conspirators were banished from the realm; 
and of one of them, at least, we shall have te 
speak hereafter. Raleigh, as all the world 
knows, was suffered to languish in prisort for 
many years, with a capital sentence hanging 
over his head, and destined in the end to be one 
of the most illustrious victims to the tyranny and 
injustice of a base and low-minded king. 

Thus did James contrive even with mercy te 
mingle tyranny, to deprive apparent clemency 
of all real lenity, and to display the pitiful friv- 
olity of his nature in the solemn exercise of his 
holiest and his highest prerogative. There were 
not one of those, except Markham, whom he re- 
prieved at Winchester^ to whom immediate death 
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tifMdilot liaTebeeBnity eompared wKfa Che fate 
ibr Wbiieh he reserred tkieixi ; and yet tbeeoaotry 
mBg with applansej even while the spirit of hi»- 
loftie truth stamped the act with the inikmoas 
h wi rtid it deserres. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

SveH, then, as we hare seen in the last ehap- 
ter, w'as the termination of the conspiracy m 
which the name of Arabella Stoart was employ- 
erf by bad men, for their own parposes, without 
her own will or consent. But what had. in the 
mean time, become of that sweet girl nerself, 
arhom we left at the inn at 8t. Noet's, ill in body 
and in mind. Seferal days passed before she 
K^oyered entirely, and the learned physicians 
whb had been called from Cambridge to attend 
Ti^jMk h^r^ asserted that she had nndonbtedly par- 
taiten ofsbme'-pbisonous Substance. 

Arabella herself was incredulons, and attribn- 
ted. in her own mind, the fit of sickness which 
had overtaken her k> the care and anxiety which 
she had previously endured. But the learned doc- 
tor^ assured her that perhaps it might be a fortu- 
tkBle event she had taken tnis poison, as, utider 
the good management with which she had been 
treated, it would act as an antidote against the 
( iafection of the plague, which, in all probability, 
■sUe would otherwise have caught, as the case of 
Sir Harry West was undoubtedly one of a pes- 
tilemial character. 

In the mean time, at the old Manor House at 
Beome, the good knight lay upon a bed of sick- 
aess': and in the close and heated room, watch- 
ing the death-like countenance, bathing the burn- 
ing brow with the essences used in those days, 
liolding the refreshing cup to the parched lip, and 
-smoothing the rough pillow of fever, day and 
nighl, sleepless, tearless, noiseless, sat Ida Mara, 
repaying with devotion unto death the first ben- 
efit that she had received at the hands of man. 
And he felt all her kindness ; he would gaze in 
her face with almost (he tenderness of a father, 
and conld he have shed tears, his eyes would 
often have filled, as he thought that, in a few 
short days, she migfht be lying in the same burn- 
ing agony ihat he then felt, or that fair form 
might be blighted, and given up to the corruption 
•f the grave as the consequence of her efforts to 
-save him. It was not alone that he saw she 
mingled skill with kindness, that with her own 
Kands she made drinks for him which tasted 
grateful even to his parched tongue, that he 
-eeemed to obtain relief from many of the sim- 
ples that she prepared, and that it was evident 
that she had learned not a little of the best part 
«f the healing art, while in the house of the drug- 
gist; it was not this alone which made him wil- 
lingly take all that she administered, and obey 
her lightest word, as if she were old and he were 
young; but it was that he would not give her an 
instant's pain or uneasiness in the course of her 
anxious attendance; and even in the delirium 
which at length came on, her voice would soothe 
him, her entreaties keep him tranquil, when no 
effect was produced by either those of his old 
servant Lakvn, or those of the good ho'^sekeener. 
Dame Cicely, who were the only persons that 
wooM venture to remain in the house as soon as 
it was discovered that the disease was really the 
])lagiie. 

At first, when the poor Italian girl was left 



behind by Arabella, the hoosekeeper had sb^wn 
some indignation at what she considered the in- 
trusion of a stranger, and had ventured upo» 
more than one, "Marry come npl" with the 
#Ord '* minx !" mattered in a low tone, ■• thai 
her good master coukl not hear it. 

A short conversation, however, with Matthew 
Lakyn, a good deal mitigated her anger) an^ 
when she witnessed the anxions care of Ida Mam 
tor the old knight, and saw her wipe the tears of 
apprehension from her eyes, when sometimes 
she quitted his chamber for an instant, she couM 
not help saying to herself, "Well, thou art 'a 
good creature, and a devout. There are not 
many like thee in thy country, I'll warrant 
Thou art almost as kind as if thou wert Englisli 
bred and born." 

At length came the climal of the disease i and^ 
during a long and fearful night, Ida Mara knelt 
by the bedside of her benefactor, pouring forth 
low murmured prayers in her own tongue, to the- 
gieat Physician who alone can cure. The old 
man was no longer sensible to anything that waa: 
said, and though he talked continually, it wa» 
but with the matterlngs of delirium, while bis 
eye ranged coldly rouml the chamber, and seem- 
ed to see strange sights. Often Ida Mara held 
his hand in hers, and often put her small fingers 
on the pu]<e, till at length, towards morning, she 
ran down lo Lakjrn, who bad left the room about 
half an hour, and said, '*He must have wineP 

" What, girl," cried the old housekeeper, "it 
the plague V* 

••Ay," said Ida Mara, "he must have winet 
The change has come on, his pulse is low and 
faint ; if he have not wine now, he will be dead 
ere six hours be over. Little, and that cautioaa- 
ly, must be given, but he must have it, if yo» 
would save him." 

Dame Cicely looked at the old servant, and 
the old servant at her: but the girl spoke in a 
tone of authority, and Lakyn answered, " I bad 
better give it her; wine is a good thins: at all 
times, and if that wont save him I fear uouiuig 
will. What shall it be, my dear, sack 1" 

"No, no," cried the girl, "no fiery wUbbi 
neither sacs nor fiur^fundy." 

" Good soft wine of Bordeaux," replied the #li 
man ; " 1 will fetch it in a minute." 

" Why, where learned you all this leeehcraft 1^ 
asked Dame Cicely, while he ran down into tie* 
cellar. 

"In part from the bad man from Whom my 
benefactor delivered me," answered Ida Mara; 
•' but it was of the plague my mother died; and 
n good and great meiliciner of my native towm 
afterward ^Id me what we should have done !• 
save lier. Oh, here is the wine. Now give 
one of those spwns— that one, that one." 

"What matters it, girll" said the old hoi 
keeper, reaching the spoon to gratify her. 

"Do you not see," said Ida Mara, "thL^ has 
got the image of St. Luke, the good physician, 
upon iti" and, while the old housekeeper called 
her a poor benighted papist, the gftl hastened 
back to the bedside of the old knight, and. from 
time to time moistened his lips with the wine. 

Just as the day dawned fully in the sky. Sir 
Harry West closed his eye««, aiid fell into a gen- 
tle sleep, and when the housekeeper stole in abooC 
an hour after, she found him siill in the saoM 
state, while Ida Mara, knei>ling by his beilsid& 
and utterly exhausted by long watching, had so^ 
fered her fair head lo droop forwdni on the beit 
clothes, and was buried in hlumber aUo 
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She withdrew without waking them, and till 
nearly noon the knight remained asleep. When 
he woke, all delirium was gone, and, tnough re- 
duced to infant weakness, he was evidently bet- 
ter. His amendment was steady, though alow, 
but would probably have been more rapid had it 
not been for the apprehensions he felt lor his ten- 
der, nurse^ on whose cheek the rose had become 
somewhat pale, and whose eye had grown dim 
ajiad heavy. These, however, were only the nat^ 
Ural effects of anxieiv and watching ; and as soon 
as she could leave him, to enjoy the breath of 
the free air, her colour and her health returned. 
. It is a curious fact, indeed, but one not by any 
means rare in cases of pestilential disease, that 
none of those who remained with the old knight 
during his sickness, and saw him continually 
during the whole course of the malady, were in- 
fected by it ; while three of the servants, who 
fled from the house aAer seeing their niaster only 
Sot a few minutes, were stricken with the plague, 
and died in the neighbouring hamlets, carrying 
the disease with them to the cottages of their re- 
lations. A firm and steadfast mind is one of the 
best preservatives against pestilencej as well as 
against many another evil. 

For some months the house was shunned ; and 
it was not till the plague began to disappear from 
England, that Ida Mara ventured to return to 
her fair, mistress. She did not do so, however, 
without being rendered by the act of Harry West 
independent of human caprice. He could, in- 
dexed, have found it in his heart never to part 
with her; but evil-tongues were as prevalent in 
those days as in our own, and even age and re- 
spectability cannot hope for impunity from the 
malice or folly of men. . He thought, too, that it 
would be better for the devoted girl herself to be 
about the person of one so kind and good as Ar- 
abella Stuart; and by settling upon her, with all 
Jegal form, a hundred crowns a year — then a 
considerable sum — he secured her against any 
change in the favour or fortunes of her mistress. 

AxaLclla welcomed her back with great satis- 
faction, and never from that moment ceased to 
regard her with affection and esteem. The deep 
and fearless devotion which she had displayed 
iras of a character to touch most powerfully the 
heart of one who knew how much such sincere 
attachment was needed by persons in high sta- 
'tions, and how seldom it is found. She was no 
longer considered as her servant; but more as 
lier companion and her friend, in all those cir- 
•-cumstances in which her inferior rank suffered 
her to take a part; and great was the consola- 
tion and comfort to Arabella herself, in all the 
rnauks, and cares, and anxieties of % court, to 
nave one always near her on whose truth, sin- 
ceritv, and regard she could fully rely. 

The reader, learned in the history of those 
times, will know that, to a high-toned mind and 
feeling heart, the court of England under the 
reign of James I. was a place of constant trial, 
anxiety, and grief. Even had not the sickening 
selfishness, vulgarity, and wickedness of the king 
himself, affected greatly the comfort of all around 
him, 'the lightness 'of the queen's manners, 
though perhaps not running to criminality, and 
the encouragement given to vice of every kind, 
rendered the palace a painful as well as disgust- 
ing abode for any one of a pure spirit.* The 



freedom, indeed, from all those formal reatramcs 
which are, in fact, the shackles that vice impo- 
ses upon virtue, miffht prove not disagreeable 
even to a noble mind like that of ArabSla Stu- 
art. To go whithersoever she would un watch- 
ed and uncensured, to see whomsoever she would, 
■ without care or without fear, to be as free in her 
'actions as her own principles would admit, could 
never be productive of any harm in one who 
sought not to abuse such liberty. But it was re- 
marked of her, that, unless when obliged to do 
so, as one qf the queen's train, she rarely, if 
ever, adopted the much-misused habit of the aay, 
in wearing a mask when travelling, or walking 
abroad. She wished her actions to be as free as 
the sunshine, but as open also. 

In the mean time, a number of important events 
occurred, which. require but brief notice here. 

The quarreb of the king with his parliament^ 
his efforts to tread under foot the right of hii 
people; his persecution of the Puritans, his bad 
faith with the Roman Catholics;' the riae and 
discovery of the famous Gunpowder Plot, and 
the well-merited execution oif tne diabolical con- 
spirators, are all matters irrelevant to this hi»> 
tory. 

Not so, however, the advance in favour of one 
of the first minions whom the king thought fit t* 
honour in England, Robert Carr, afterward Earl 
of Rochester, one of the most despicable of those 
who were proud to fill the infamous place of 
king's favourite. This man, by birth a Scotch- 
man, had passed some time in France, and had 
added the advantages of a graceful carriage, and 
good taste and skill in dress, to that of a remark- 
ably handsome, person. He was first introduced 
to the court of England by the Lord Dingwall, 
who selected him as his esquire at one of the 
tilting matches of the day. Some have suppo- 
sed that he was purposely brought into such a 
situation, in order to attract the attention of the 
king, whose fondness for handsome and well- 
dressed minions was notorious. However that 
may be, Carr, in presenting to the king, accord- 
ing to custom, the shield and device of his knignt^ 
was thrown, in descending from his horse, at the 
monarch's feet, and broke his leg by the fall. 
James had previously noticed with great admi- 
ration the handsome squire of the liOrd Ding- 
wall, and showed the utmost concern for his ac- 
cident. The young Scotchman was removed to 
the palace, attended by the king's own surgeon, 
visited daily by James himself, and during the 
long hours of his convalescence won every hour 
upon the weak monarch's regard, till he roao 
from the bed of sickness in the full glow of roy- 
al favour. 

The dignity of knighthood was almost imme- 
diately profaned to do honour to this deedlest 
and unworthy person; revenues were assigned 
to him; the king's ear was completely in his 
power; and many an hour was spent by the 
monarch every day in teaching him the Latin 
language, of which he had no knowledge, though, 
as Lora Thomas Howard justly observed, "it 
would have been better to teach him English, as 
he was sadly deficient in that tongue." 

Leaning on his arm, pinching his cheek, 
smoothing his ruffled garments, James display- 
ed himself to his court, with his new favourite, 
in a niost painful and de^^rading point of view. 
But fortunately for Carr himself, he was enabled 

* I need only cite the instance of Lady Rich, who was ' ~~^ [ ~ ' 

one of the pablic and favourite companions of Anne of Den- courts on the charge of notorious adultery, fully estahUshei 
mark while undergoing the ordeal of the ecclesiastical ' against her. 
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to escape for some time the enmity which his 
unenviable position and his own wortRlessness 
must have much sooner called upon him, had 
■ot a piece of real good fortune happened to 
him, in the rise of a iriendship between himself 
and one, whose experience, moderation, talents, 
and discrimination, supplied all that was want- 
ine in the mind of the favourite. 
^ It would appejir that Sir Thomas Overbury, 
the person of whom we speak, had first been 
greatly noticed by Cecil (now become Earl of 
Salisbury), an unquestionable proof that he pos- 
jsessed real talents for business. Al\er a time, 
•iiowever, either because he saw in the favour of 
Robert Uarr, the more speedy means of his own 
advancement, or from some other cause that we 
4lo not know, Overbury sincerely attached him- 
-80lf to the favourite ; and gainmg a great as- 
cendancy ov«r his mind, he guided hfm in all 
his proceedings with a remarkable degree of 
wisdom and sagacity. 

By degrees the mmion rose from the condition 
of a poor Scotch gentleman^ unknown and un- 
heara of, to the station of viscount Rochester, 
and the ruler of the court of England. He af- 
fected to behave himself with good moderation 
and modesty, and suffbred all the power and au- 
thority which was poured into his hands, to pro- 
ceed apparently more from the monarch's spon- 
taneous act than from his solicitation. The of- 
fice of Lord Treasurer of Scotland was bestowed 
upon him, and a number of other inferior posts, 
Imt still Can- laboured assiduously to divert the 
envious jealousy of the English courtiers from 
himself; and, as the best means of satisfying 
them, he excluded from his household all per- 
sons of his own nation, except one, who was at- 
tached to him by the ties of blood. 

At length, however, an event occurred which 
changed his views, his conduct, and his destiny. 
There appeared at the court a ladv, who, though 
yet in her extreme youth, had been for some 
years married to the son of the unfortunate Earl 
of Essex. She was second daughter of Thomas 
Howard, Earl of Suffolk. Her elder sister hav- 
ing married the son of the famous Robert Cecil, 
the alliance between the families of Suffolk and 
Essex was brought about by Lord Salisbury, 
with a view of healing the breach between him- 
self and the house of Devereux, to the memory 
of whose late chief he knew the king his master 
to be devotedly attached. But as the son of the 
unfortunate Essex was but fifteen years of age at 
the time the marriage was proposed, and <he 
Lady Prances Howard, the bride, had not yet 
eompleted her thirteenth year, the young earl 
was sent abroad to travel for some time, imme- 
diately after the ceremony, leaving his childish 
bride to be educated in her paternal house. 

The Countess of Essex was not yet sixteen 
when she was introduced to the court of James; 
and, possessed of youth, extraordinary beauty, 
and some talent, she soon attracted universal ad- 
miration, to which she showed herself not at all 
indifferent. According to the libertine manners 
of the day, the object of admiration became im- 
mediately an object of pursuit, whatever obsta- 
cles morality might interpose ; and Prince Henry 
himself, the eldest son of the king, appeared as 
one ef the suitors of the fair countess. She, on 
her part, showed herself cold and indifferent to 
the solicitations of the prince ; not, indeed, that 
her bosom was the abode of any pure feelings or 
high principles, but because she had already 
conceived a passion for another, to which she 



was readv not only to sacrifice every moral ob- 
ligation, but to violate common decency, which- 
is sometimes powerful over minds that do not 
scruple to east off every other restraint 

Rochester, however, the object of her criminal 
love, courted and flattered for his power, either 
did not see the views of the countess in endeav- 
ouring to attract his attention, or was really in- 
different towards her, and for some time escaped 
her wiles ; but ere long she found a disgraceftil 
means of making him acquainted with the pas- 
sion he had inspired, and it soon not only be- 
came reciprocal, but rose to a height in the be- 
soms of bothj which led them to the commission 
of some of the most terrible crimes with whieh 
the soul of man can be stained. 

It was about the time at which the preference 
of the Countess of Essex for the king's favourite 
fi[rst began to master every consideration of vir- 
tue and propriety in her bosom, that those events 
occurred in the nistory of Arabella Stuart, which 
recall us to the narration of adventures more im- 
mediately connected with this tale ; and, merely 
begging the reader to remember that several 
years had passed since William Seymour sailed 
from England, without his obtaining permissioii 
to rettim from the honourable banishment to 
which he had been condemned, we shall here 
end this brief sketch of the intervening period 



CHAPTER XVin. 

It was the afternoon of a bright summer day,, 
and a ^nd tilting match had been held on a 
piece ol ground adjoining the park at St. James's. 
All the world of the capital had been admitted to 
the sjght, and as two or three foreign princes, 
among whom was the King of Denmarlr, were 
present on the occasion, numbers of the grave 
citizens had left their shops and counting-houses 
in London, and travelled to Westminster to look 
on, during the royal sports. 

As soon as the games were over, the crowds 
dispersed; and, while some sauntered through 
those parts of the park which were open to me 
public, others hurried home to resume their more 
important affairs, and in every thoroughfare, 
leading from Westminster to different parts of 
the ci^, groups of men and women in holiday 
attire, were seen hastening on, some laughing 
and talking over the events of the morning, some 
with busy faces evidently considering the busi- 
ness they were about to resume. 

Among the restl appeared a man of a very 
showy exterior, richly clothed, and distinguished 
by a light and trippmg step, tbouErh he was far 

East even the midale age. He haa a boy behind 
im carrying his swonT; his mustachio and hair,, 
which, if one might judge by the shrivelled state 
of his skin, and the long wrinkles round his eyes, 
ought to have been gray some twenty years be- 
fore, were now of a very peculiar cast ol black; 
and though his legs were thin as well as long, 
his chest seemed full and powerful, owing, per- 
haps, the appearance of swelling muscle which 
it displayed, to a process as foreign to that of 
nature, as the method he had employed to restore 
the swarthiness of his hair. 

While he was hurrying down the strand, then 
a wide open road, flanlred on one side by the 
houses and gardens of the nobility, amid a cloud 
of dust which the manifold feet were raising from 
the dry and unwatered ground, a young man. 
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carrying in his hand a large fan and an essence 
boVLlej singled him out from the other persons 
who were proceeding in the same direction, and 
pulled him gently by the cloak. The man start- 
ed and turned round, asking what the stranger 
wanted, with a foreign /iccent, which by prac- 
tised ears might hare been detected as assumed 
rather than natural. 

'' My mistress wishes to speak to you, air,'* 
"vaid the serrant, ''and will Vnank you to step 
. across the road to her." 

** I am at her derotion," replied the person ad- 
dre^ed, lading his hand upon his heart ; " which 
is your mistress, my friend 1** 

" That lady, sir, in (he black mantle and mask," 
answered the serring-man ; " she is waiting for 
you, you see, at the corner of the lane." 

Now, the l^y whom the man pointed out 
was of arery rotupd make, and though her dress 
was rich enough, jei there i was a sa^d lack of 
Iprace in the wearmg of it. There "firere also 
aereral indescribable indications which clearly 
informed the beholder chat she. had passed what 
is called the prime of life. NeFertheless. the 
«mart gentleman, whom we hare descnbed, 
-seemed to ralue her attention fully as much as 
if she had been the youngest and most graceful 
of the realm, and with the same dancing- master- 
like step with which he had been walking .honoke- 
ward, he crossed tlie road at her in\ritaiion, and 
. made her a profound bow. 

" Come with me, come with me," said the 
masked lady; "I hare a turn for your hand, 
which may be worth your while." 

" Most happy shall 1 be, madam," replied the 
gentleman with a stronger foreign accent than 
e7er, "to accompany you anywhere, and do my 
little possible to serve you. But, perhaps, you 
maybe mistaken in your humble servant?" 

The lady burst out into a loud fit of laughter. 
** You cant' cosen me," she cried. " Hark ye, 
master, and I'll whisper a secret word in your 
ear which will show you that we know .one 
another." 

The gentleman bent down his head, heard 
what his fair companion had to say, and then, 
turning again towards her, looked at her from 
head to foot. " It can be no other," exclaimed he 
at length, "than Mrs. Turner!" 

" Hush !" cried she, raising her finger, " I am 
iiot so indiscreet as to mention any names. 
Come down the lane with nie ; there is a wherry 
waiting ; we will go down the rirer, and have 
spme supper at my ^ouse. I have an siffkir in 
hand, which may make a fortune for two if pro- 
perly managed, and t was even puzzling my brain 
as I walked down the Strand, to find a servicear 
ble friend who had courage and wit enough to 
•arry through a delicate aSair." 

" I'm your man," rep||ed the gentleman, in 
good plain English, accompanying her down the 
lane, " and I can assure you, sweet woman, that, 
sinee I have been attached to a Spanish ambas- 
sador, I have had manv a curious operation to 
perform which required, nice handling." 

" I doubt it not, I doubt it not, Weston," an- 
swered worthy Mrs. Turner; "and so you have 
been attached to a Spanish ambassador, have 
you 1 That is the reason I have not seen you for 
so long, I suppose V* 

"Did you not know," he asked, "that the 
Count de Taxis did me the honour of appointing 
me his domestic perfumer, and carried me abroad 
with him alter he left England 1 I won the post 
kj composing an odour inch as was never smeli 



by the nose of a man before. It had the ddieacf 
of the violet, the power of the rose ; and I eoift- 
bined with it a sotl ethereal essence, which lalt 
ed the person who scented it into a soft laigMr 
predisposinj^ to love and repose." 

" Tnat's lust the thing we want, Master Wm- 
ton," said the lady, " for we have got to de wiih 
love, 1 assure you." 

." Can I doubt it," cried Weston, " when foi 
have a share in the business 1" 

'* Come, no nonsence, Maeter Weston," fqoift- 
ed the ladv ; '* this is a serious affair, | <Su ■»- 
sure you, by which much may be gained ofrlBM." 

" Do not cail me Weston," replied her oe»- 
panion, in an imploring tone ; " I nave abaadts- 
ed that name long, as one casts off an old oeit 
when it is worn threadbare. There was a hel^ 
or two in it also, it must be confessed ; and i i^ 
ceived a severe fright, which maje m^ (reiahle 
so that, it shook me out of my name." 

" Why, how wais that, how was that 1" adni 
Mrs. Turner; "you are a man net eaatijr 
alarmed." 

" In general net," answered her eompaniea, 
sinking his voice to a whisper; " but HI tell yea 
what occurred. Qne day, at an inn where I was 
lodging, I saw accidentally a young girl,,an Ital- 
ian, who had once been in niy service." 

" I remember her quite well," replied Mrs. 
Turner, " and thought you had parted with hft 
to some nobleman.'' 

"No, nOp she parted from pie;" rejoined .the 
charlatan, in the same low tone, " and tool^ some 
secrets of mine with her. Seeing her in the ini^ 
and thinking that she. was still with an old foot 
ish knight who had maltreated me and carried 
her ofi" from me, I took occasion to pass through 
the kitchen as her dinner was preparmg. I know 
net how it was, but by this time she was in the 
service of one of the highest ladies of the land. 
The broth that was intended for the maid was 
taken by the mistress ; and a fit of illnesS: came 
on, which the doctors from Cambridge were fools 
enough to ascribe to poison. She recovered ia 
the end, but I was in a great fright, for you know 
how scandalous the tongue of the world is ; se^ 
dropping the name of Weston, and giving my 
hair another hue, I attached myself to the CooaC 
de Taxis, and gave out that I had come to Bog- 
land with him."* 

" And, pray, what may be year name oowf 
^ked Mrs. Turner ; " I must tutor my lipe n^ 
to pall you Weston, I suppose." 
e" The name I took," replied the man, '< wfs 
Doctor Foramen, out of honour to a hole in mj 
cracibl,e, 4n whicn I once was fortunate enouga 
to obtain.^ small quantity of the powder of pro- 
jection., But the tools here have changed it at 
once into a vulgar EInglLsh name, and call aae 
Doctor Foreman." 

" Udds life I" cried Mrs; Turner; "are yoit 
the Doctor Foreman, skilled in magic and astrol- 
ogy, who lives just beyond the walls, by tho- 
inns of Court r 

" The same, sweet lady, the same," replied 
Weston, with a low bow ; " and a very prettf 
traffiQ I carry on, let me assure you." 

" I'll better it, I'll better it," said Mrs. Turner j 
" but here we are at the boat." 

A very neat wherry was waiting, with aboa^ 
man well dressed, bearing his badge upon hi» 
arm; and handing her in, Weston took his seat 

* The perfamer of the Count de Taxis is mentioned bj 
Arabella Stamit herself in one of her leUers to her ancle-Ike 
Ctrl of ^kretnkaryi 
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tar. Ifss/TaKne^' side, while, tbe hyy who car-: 
ned Ufl BWord, and the ladt't aonriog-maD, sut 
ia the stern behind tl^em. Tiie prDzimitjr of the 
twaiotter personages preyented all private con- 
Tersadbn ; bat the lady, taking off her mask ^r 
the sake of the cool air, displayed what bad once 
been a very pretty face, aadf which still, consider- 
ing her age, was in a high state of pfeserration. 
Outting rapidly orer the water, the boat stopped 
aome short way before it reached the T&wer ; 
and,.- being handed out with great gallantry by 
lier eompanion, Mrs. Tamer led. him throogh 
«ereral naiiprow lanes to a small house, between, 
which and: the public aitceet was a little payed 
yaid, with an eun-tree growing in the midst of 
iheamoJce. 

** Thia is Aiy house now^^ said the lady ; *' and 
jMaee I, too, haye prospered in the world." 

**■! see,- 1 see," answered Weston; "pome 
friend who has become sensible to yoar merits." 

" Not ahme that," replied the lady ; ^ for, though 
Bit Arthor Manwaring bestowed the house 
upon me, I owe him little more. No, no, I haye 
Biany a good flriend at court who, for. the servi- 
ces I can render them, are right liberal in their 
payments. But come in, come in, and take a 
glass of Malmsey with me." 

Thus saying, she led him up a long flight of 
stairs, to a small well-famished sitting-room, in 
which was hung up a viol da gamba, and several 
other musical instruments, while on th« table lay 
•ne or two books in velvet covers, which, when 
laken up, displayed to the curious eye any other 
subjects than those which men might have sup- 
pose, formed the studies of the mistreas of the 
mansion. One was a book of canticles very 
neatly written ; another was a volume of medi- 
tations by some pious divine ; and a third was 
a still holier book, which it was almost profanar 
4ion to bring into such a place. 

By the orders of his mistress, the serving-man 
fetched some wine and sweatmeats upon a silver 
salver and retired, closing the door. The lady 
helped, her guest, and took some wine herself, 
amacking her lips at the flavdujt thereof with 
more unction than was quite seemly. Weston, 
however, was intent upon business ; and, aAer 
he had half drained the long measure with its, 
twisted stalk, he set it down, inquiring, " Now, 
sweet Mrs. Turner, what is this great affair 1" 

" I will tell you, I will tell you, said the lady, 
drawing her nigh-4)acked chair nearer to him. 
*< You mtist |(now— take some sweetmeats j Wes- 
ton — Doctor Foreman, I mean— you must know 
that there is a great personage at the court,T>T 
my own sex, and consequent^ one I am bound 
to assist in the way of mencbhip, who is in. a 
very lamentable case — ^fiU your glass, doctor ; it 
will bear repeating. This lady is the daughter 
^f one of the king^ great friends, and the niece 
ot another—" 

" Hum !" cried Weston, laying his finger on 
Ihe jside of his nose ; " Lady Cranboume 1" 

Mrs. Turner shook her head. " Wrong," she 
replied, " wrong; but not far wrong either." 

<*I have it," said Weston; "the Countess of 
Essex?" 

"I name no names as yet," answered Mrs. 
Turner, with a look of affected discretion ; '* but 
the lady I mentioned is young, beautiful, and 
very unhappy, and consequently deserves flie 
compassion and charitable assistance of eyery 
«ne, both man and woman." 

" She shall have it," said Weston, solemnly— 
''if she be rich enough to pay for it.** 



' ''That she is, beyond all manner of doubt," 
replied Mrs. Turner ; " and will pay well, loo, I 
can assure you." 

"Ay, but expound, expound," cried the char- 
latan ; " what is her ailment 1 We must know 
the disease before tve can find a core." 

"Love!" said Mrs. Turner; "love! ay, and 
hate too. She is in love with an object who 
shows himself indifferent to her charms." 

'.J The hard-hearted tiger I" exclaimed Weston; 
" we must soften him, Mrs. Turner." 

"That i? the yery point," replied the lady. 
"*Bat her affliction is greatly increased by her 
having a husband, to whom she was married im 
her childhood, who has just returned to England, 
and to whom she must go home in a few days, 
if something be not done tp prevent it." 

" A perilous case," said Weston : " yet there 
is a remedy for all things. Now what does the 
lady require 1" 

Before Mrs. Turner could answer, a quick 
foot wasjieard running np the stairs, and tho* 
next moment a maid-servant, entering the room, 
exclaimed, "Madam, madam, there's a lady 
must see you instantly!" 

Mrs. Turner started np, crying, " Into the 
other room behind there !" But while the words 
were still upon her tongue, another figure pre- 
sented itself at the door ; and a lady with a large 
Spanish mantilla over her shoulders, and the or- 
dinal black velvet mask upon her face, entered, 
with a step hasty indeed, but full of grace, paus- 
ing suddenly when she saw that there was a 
stranger in the room. 

" Who is that T' she asked, in the tone of a 
princess, pointing to Weston, with her hand 
still covered by a rich glove of red and gold. 
" Did you not get my message V* 

"No, madam," replied Mrs. Turner, in hum- 
ble accents; "I have been out all the morning. 
This is Doctor Foreman, madam, the famous 
physician and astrologer." 

" What, the man we were talking of 1" cried 
the lady. " Oh, then I am very glad it so falls 
out. You may leave the room, girl," she con- 
tinued, addressing Mrs. Turner's maid; "what 
stand you there fori" 

The servant instantly retired and closed the 
door at the imperious.mandate ^e received ; and 
the lady, casting her mantilla on a chair, with- 
drew the mask from her face, displaying to the 
admiring eyes of Weston one of the most beau- 
tiful creatures he had ever beit?ld. The com- 
plexion was clear and resplendent, every feature 
oeautifully cut, the large, dark eyes shining like 
living diamonds, the parted lips showing the 
pearly teeth beneath, the neck, the shoulders, 
and eyery rounded limb full of grace and loveli- 
ness; but there was a certain contraction of the 
marble brow, and keenness, almost fierceness, 
in the sparkling eyes, which spoke too plainly 
the eager and passionate spirit within that ex- 
quisite form. The charlatan had risen when 
she entered; and she now turned her bright un- 
blenched eye upon him, scanning his features, 
<as if she thought by them to di.scover whether 
the man before her possessed, in realiiy, the 
powers which were attributed to him. Weston, 
however, was finished in his trarie, and he re- 
plied to her glance with one as keen ; and af^er 
having remained in silence for a moment, he 
said, "Perhaps, madam, I had better retire. 
You may have business with Mistress Tur- 
ner 1" 

"No, stay," replied the lady, thoughtfully; « I 
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want you. Has this good woman told you who' 
lamr 

" No, madam," answered Western ; " she has 
never mentioned your name to me. I have but 
this instant arrived." 

"Do you know me, thenT' demanded the 
lady, quickly. 

**No," he answered, in a decided tone: "I 
never saw any one so beautiful before !" 

" Pshaw (" said the lady, with a smile j " what 
is the use of beauty 1 Are you a foreigner 1" 

"The country of my birth," answered the 
charlatan, "is unknown^ but I have studied 
long in loreign universities, and may have a 
Spanish or Italian accent." 

"A very strong one of some kind, I know not 
what," replied the lady. " Hark ye, siftah ! are 
you a true man, or an impostor 1" 

" My sublime art, madam, does ndl permit of 
my telling an untruth," rejoined Weston ; " the 
moment I did so, I should lose all power and 
knowledge. Do not think, madam, 4hat the 
height of science can be obtained by deep study 
alone. The mind must subject itself to certain 
ir:^les, fixed and decided, among which the telling 
truth upon all points of art is the great funda- 
mental. 1 may refuse to answer you, if I will ; 
but, if I d^ answer, the nicest judging eye must 
not be able to discover one grain of deceit in all 
I say." 

" Well, then^" exclaimed the lady, " tell me 
\inder what misfortunes I suffer, if you would 
have me believe you skilful as you pretend." 

"First, madam, let me know your name," 
said the artful man ; " that, at least, I ought to be 
made acquainted with." 

"No, no," answered she to whom he spoke, 
" that were half the history. My name you shall 
know, if you satisfy me." 

" This is hard," cried Weston, with assumed 
mortification. " You must not tax science more 
than it can bear : 1 will speak as I believe how- 
ever; though, mind, I tell you beforehand, that I 
cannot be so sure as if I knew your name, and 
the hour of your nativity. Madam, will you let 
me see your hand 1 the right hand, if you please, 
and you, Mrs. Turner, in the mean while, ask my 
boy for my sandglass and the square." 

The lady drew the glove from her fair and beau- 
tiful hand, and stretched it out for the inspection 
of the charlatan, who gazed uppn the few lines in 
the soft and glossy palm with an air of apparently 
deep consideraticii. 

" Ha !" he cried, " I see you are under eighteen 
years of age." 

" Agood guess," said the lady. " What more 1** 

"We will wait a little," answered Weston; 
" I could say more even now, but I would fain 
consult the sand first." 

As he spoke, Mrs. Turner, who had left them, 
returned, bearing in her hand a small glass box 
filled with very fine sand, and a flat silver ruler, 
with a movable limb at a right ansle, which she 
delivered into the hands of her male companion. 

" Bless my heart, doctor," she «ried, " I hope 
there is going to be no magic; I cannot svLuer 
magic in my house for any one." 

" Nothing but natural magic, Mrs. Turner," re- 
plied the impostor, " which is quite lawful. Every 
part of nature has its secrets, which it is the pro- 
vince of science to discover, and also its sympa- 
thies with every other part, from which sympa- 
thies, when revealed in one instance, we gain a 
knowledge of all that affects other beings, sympa- 
thized with by the object under our hands. Thus 



this common sand, when brought under eeitaia 
influences, displays its relationships to difiereni 
parts of creation; and especially, as it is fluctua-- 
ting and unsteady, light, and blown about by tverj 
gust of wind, exactly like the coarse of human 
life, so does it bear a near affinity to human ioeings, 
and discovers, when compelled, their fate and cir- 
cumstances." 

The lady had listened with deep attention to 
every word of the rigmarole which the man utter- 
ed ; and the reader mast not be surprised at a wild, 
passionate, ill-educated, unprincipled girl of eigh- 
teen years of age being deceived by visionary 
nonsense, which has convinced the miiid,ay, ana 
disturbed the brain, of persons otherwise deserving 
the name of sages and philosophers. The char- 
latan next took the sand, smoothed it exactly in 
the glass box, seemed to look anxiously for every 
irregularity, ascertained that it was of an equal 
height on either side, and then drew, with the sharp 
end of a silver ruler, several signs and figures 
round the edges, leaving a space vacant in ihe^ 
middle. 

" Now, madam," he said, " take this instrumenti 
and write the first letter of the Christian ami sur- ' 
name of any person you think fit. It may be 
either your own, or that of some one else ; bui 
you must have a very deep interest in that person." 

The lady considered tor a moment, and then 
wrote lightly in the sand the letters R. C. West- 
on then took the glass box, and raised it gently 
from side to side, sufiering a part of the sand to 
roll over the figures that had been drawn. <He 
next gazed at the surface attentively ; and setting 
the instrument down with a look of surprise and 
respect, he took a step back and bowed low to the 
lady. 

" Whv, what is the matter now 1" she exclaim- 
ed, emphatically. 

" I did not know your ladyship's high rank," he 
replied ; " and I fear what 1 have to say may of- 
fend you." / 

" No, no, speak what you have to say," she 
answered ; " if it be true, I shall find no oflence.*^ 

"The geo.mantic science can never speak 
aught but truth," answered the charlatan ; " and 
by its rules I tell you, that you love where you- 
ought not, and love not where ^u ought." 

" Ought!" cried the lady, with her cheek red- 
dening; "ami to have constantly that hatefal* 
bond Uirust upon me, contracted in my infancy^ 
when I was incapable of judging for myself 1" 

" I feared you would be ofiended, madam," said 
l/\^ston, well pleased to see the effect of his words^ 
but afiTecting a tone of grief and apprehension. 
" Nevertheless, I told you that I must speak the 
truth if I spoke at all.'' 

" Well, well," she replied, " I deny not that it' 
is the truth — so much ibr the present : now for 
the future. Can you speak of that 1 Shall I be 
successful in my love — whether it be right or 
wrong V* 

" Oh, yes, my lady, never fear," said Mrs; 
Turner, in a coaxing lone ; " every woman who 
sets her heart upon it, can be successful in her 
love— if she chooses. Men are not such coy 
creatures as we are." 

"Hush, woman! let him speak," cried the 
countess, imperiously ; " I hate such wheedling. 
I would know by his science what Fate has in 
store." 

Again Weston approached the table and scan- 
ned the sandglass earnestly. " Madam," he said, 
" I think yon will obtain all that you desire; but 
it will be with great difficulty, the most skilful' 
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ttanagement, and with the assistance of many 
cnrioas aud important arts. Yoti see, madam, 
that the sand has rolled completely over the name 
of Robert Carr." 

"Robert Carr!" exclaimed the lady, almost 
with a shriek. '^ That name was not written 
there!" 

^* Oh yes, madam, it was," replied the impos- 
tor ; " yon only traced R. C, but other hands than 
yours filled op the names at once for the eye of 
science. But, as I was saying, you see the sand 
has rolled over that name; while your sign, 
which is here, remains clear and uneffaced, show- 
ing that you may obtain great power over him. 
But you will perceive, also, that between it and 
the House of Fortune — I wish it to be all clear 
to you — a wave has grown up, which threatens 
great obstacles ; while these two stars, signifying 
two skilful and attached servants of your lady- 
ship — I know not whom — ^remain powerful over 
the object of your wishes. Here are t\vo or three 
others, all more or less powerful in their degree; 
and here your nearest relation stands strong in 
opposition." 

" My father !" cried the lady. 

" But, at the same time, his co-ordinate looks 
favourable ; and the sign of another near rela- 
tion is not adverse. But still, after all, these 
two small stars, though seemingly very inferior, 
are, as you see, most )>owerful for your pur- 
poses." 

The lady had leaned her elbow on the table, 
and was covering her eyes with her hand. 
"This is very extraordinary !" she murmured; 
"if I had even told the woman who it is. Have 
you anything more to sayl" she continued, 
aloud. 

"Nothing, madam," he answered; "this is 
all that geomancy can tell me| but if you think 
fit to come to my house to-night, and the stars 
be out, as most likely they will, I can give you 
more information; and can only say, that as far 
as my poor skill extends in any way, either as 
astrologer or physician, skilled in many arts 
unknown in this country, I am right willine to 
serve so beautiful and high a lady until death." 

" I will employ you, I will employ you," re- 
plied the lady; " and, if. you do serve me, you 
shall be rewarded beyond your hopes. Now tell 
me, whom do these two stars indicate 1" 

" I know not, madam," replied Weston ; " but 
certainly they must be two very skilful persons. 
Perhaps I may myself be ope." 

" Perhaps so," said the lady : " come to me to- 
night, good Mrs. Turner, to Northampton House, 
just as the clock strikes nine; it will then be 

f rowing dark, and we will away to the good 
octor's house: there is some gold for vou. 
Hark, a word in your ear! Explain to him all 
I told you I the name he has divined is but too 
true. Tell him, tell him I Forthough,Iknownot 
why, I feel no shame in this matter, yet I would 
fain some other lips began the tale." 

Thus saying, she fastened the mask upon her 
face again, threw the mantle over her shoulders, 
and left the room. 

Mrs. Turner approached the casement, gazed 
out for a minute through the dim lozenges of 
l^lass, and then, turning round to Weston, burst 
into a low but merry laugh. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

. We must now hurry the reader ficm the gay 
H 



capital to a small hunting seat at Royston, in- 
which the king took peculiar delight, on account 
of the woods and wild forest scenery in which 
that part of the country abounded at the tin^e we 
speak off and which afforded him thjs oppqrtuni- 
ty of enjoying at Uberty his favourite pastime ojf 
the chase. 

According as caprice dictated, the monarch 
would go either in private, accompanied by his 
favourite and a few of those whom he conde- 
scended to look upon as his friends, or with the 
whole court, which was then packed into very 
narrow compass, many of the domestics and at- 
tendants being lodged out in the cottages round 
about, and the whole country.swept by the king's 
purveyors to provide for the royal household, 
much to the annoyance of the poor inhabitants, 
who saw their fowls, their butter, their eggs, ana 
their milk carried away against their will. Noc 
was this the only inconvenience they suffered* 
Had they received full and ready payment for 
the food, which was taken, as it were, from their 
very mouths, they might have contented them- 
selves. But such was not the case, and it was- 
not till aAer long delays, and the deduction of 
an enormous per centage to the greedy ofi^rs 
of the king, tnat they obtained a scanty and: 
illiberal compensation for the actual loss they 
sustained. 

On the present occasion, the whole court were 
at Royston; and so many human beings were 
crowded into the palace, that it was only when 
the hounds were abroad, and the greater piart of 
the courtiers followed the king to the chase, that 
anything like (^uiet and tranquillity was to be- 
found in the building. 

Such, however, was the case one morning: 
when Arabella Stuart, who had accompanied 
the queen to Royston, after wandering out for a 
short time, returned towards the house with ar 
paper in her hand, followed a step behind by aa 
Donest Hertfordshire farmer, to whom she spoke 
from time to time. 

On the terrace before the palace, she turned 
to the man, saying, " Well, my good friend, I 
cannot undertake to give it to the King himseli^ 
because he is easily offended at such matters;, 
but I will place it in the hands of those who can 
venture more boldly than I can, and who, I 
doubt not, will see right done .to you." 

The man bowed and withdrew ; and Arabella,, 
entering the vestibule, inquired of one of the ser- 
vants, who sat there enjoying the usual listless- 
ness of a palace, if Lord IU)chester had gone 
with the king. The man replied in the afiirma- 
tive, and she then asked, " Is Sir Thomas Over- 
bury in the house ?" 

" Yes, lady," replied the man ; " I saw him a 
minute ago, writing letters in the cabinet on th& 
left hand at the top of the stairs." 

Arabella immediately proceeded thither, and,, 
opening the d(K>r, went into the cabinet, where 
she found a young man of a handsome person 
and agreeable expression of countenance, with, 
a high forehead, dark eves, and a look of intense 
thought, not unmingled with melancholy, in his 
face — that calm and thoughtful gloom which is 
generally found in men oi great ambiu'on. He- 
was writing with a rapid hand and eager eye, 
and did not look round when the door first open- 
ed.. The moment after, however, the lady*s step 
caught hjs ear; and, raising his face, he instant- 
ly started up when he saw her. 

" Good-mominsp, Sir Thomas Overbury," said 
Arabella, advancing to the table: "I haye a fa> 
vour toaskofyou." 
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* To do 80. is to eonfcT one, mad&nij^ replied 
'Ike knight, adrancing and placing a chair: 
^ pray be seated, and let me know your witi. It 
kat but to be known to be obeyed by me,^ 

« Yoa are irery kind, Sir Thomas," answered 
▲rabf^Ua, taking his words as a mere matter of 
compliment*, "out I know you are always wil- 
ling to do the best in your power for these who 
•tifi(ir by any of the abuses which occasionally 
follow erery court. This paper is a petition 
teom a poor farmer in the neighbourhood against 
some of the king's purreyors, who hare unne- 
cessarily, it Seems, swept off the whole stock of 
kis farm; and, because he remonstrated, hare 
«ut down the trees before his dwelling.* Neither 
kare they as yet paid him for anything, nor 
«Ten allowed his account." 

"Alas, madam!" replied Orerbury, with a 
florrowful expression of countenance, "this is 
bat one out of some twenty or thirty. What do 
you wish me to do with it V* 

" Merely to ask Lord Rochester," implied Ara- 
bella, " to delirer it into the king's own hand, 
•and, if possible, to obtain justice for the poor 
man." 

Sir Thomas Orerbury look the paperj and 
looked at the amount claimed. " I believe, 
madam," he answered, '-that my Lord of Ro- 
chester would rather pay the money out of his 
own purse than present this to his majesty. The 
former I will undertake he shall do, at your re- 
quest." 

" Nay," replied the lady, " that is not what I 
#ould desire. It is the king's own debt, not Lord 
Rochester's. Neither could I, as you may easi- 
ly understand, make any such a request to his 
lordship." 

Sir Thomas Orerbury smiled: "You might 
make any request, madam, that yon pleased, and 
be quite assured," he said, " that your request 
•would immediately become his wish." 

Arabella was somewhat surprised at the rery 
courteous terms of Sir Thomas Ov6rbury ; for, 
although he had always treated her with due re- 
spect and attention, there was no intimacy sub- 
sisting between thetn^ and eren less between her- 
self and Lord Rochester. 

"You are rery kind," she answered; "but all 
'I can desire is, that his lordship would present 
the petition to the king, who, 1 feel rery sure, 
will grant it at his request." 

" Ah, madam !" replied the knight, "you 
kno\7 not how difficult it is to get petitions ac- 
ceded to ; but I hope, if my LoiJ Rochester suc- 
ceeds in thia, he may be equally successful, 
should he some day be a petitioner to your lady- 
ship." 

Accustomed to flattering speeches, to praises 
cf her beauty, and to hints of deeper attacnment, 
which her high rank prerented those who felt it 
from declaring more openly, Arabella might 
hare thought little of the pointed expressions of 
Sir Thomas Orerbury, had there not been a se- 
riousnes in his tone and manner that alarmed 
ker. 

She rose, then, immediately, and, again thank- 
ing him for his cirility, was about to retire ; but 
he stopped her, saying, « One moment, lady : I 
hare long wished for an opportunity of speaking 
a few words to you." He then paused and hes- 
itated, while Arabella remained silent, gazing 
upon him with an anxious and inquirlnglook. 
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" Perhaps, madam,^ said the knight^ at ItBgtk, 
" you may think me rery officious and impeitf- 
nent, but if I be so, it is from ray sincere regani 
to two high persons, whose fortimes nnuck de- 
pend upon each other." 

" I really do not know, sir, what you mMH," 
replied Arabella. 

" 1 will explain myself,* continued Sir Thom- 
as Orerbuiy. " My Lord of Rochester, my kind 
master and rery good friend, is* noble, as yoi 
know, by birth,' but has risen from a rery poar 
estate to the highest power and auUiority in this 
realm, under the king. You are awBJn wi^ 
what farours his majesty has loaded him^ whit 
wealth he has bestowed, upon him, and wkat 
confidence he places in him." 

" I doubt nor," replied Arabella, " that ke k 
worthy of it all ; and, indeed, I know him te be 
liberal and kind to the poor, more modest than 
most farourites would be in his household and 
demeanour, and, moreorer, deroted to the king; 
of which we hare a striking instance, as I hear, 
the other day, in giring fire-and-twen^ tkonsanc 
pounds in gold to the officers of the rerenne, 
when he found the king's treasury was empty. 
If you suppose. Sir Thomas, that I am one of 
those who enry him his good fortune, or deny 
him good qualities from jealonsy of the kings 
far our, you are quite mistaken." 

" Madam, f know your noble heart too well,* 
said Orerbury, " to suspect it of harbouring such 
pitiful feelings ; and, dealing with you simply in 
frankness and candour, I was about to l^y be- 
fore you the erils, as well as the adrantages, of 
my Lord Rochester's position, trusting to yout 
honour nerer to rereal that which I shall say." 

" Of that you may be quite assured," replied 
Arabella. 

" Well, then, madam," continued the knight, 
"you see Lord Rochester, as he now stands at 
the height of power and farour, courted and flat- 
tered by all men, each day adv&ncing in wealth 
and distinction, and having erery vacant office 
in the state at his dispofsal. Young, too, he is, 
and certainly most strikingly handsome, with 
health unimpaired by the various vices of the 
dajj by drunkenness, or dissolute living, so that, 
in all probability,' his \ih will be hmg preserved. 
But, at the same time, it must not l^ concealed 
that all this fabric of greatness stands at present 
on a frail feundation. I do not mean the favour 
of the king, for thatj I believe, unless from soike 
great fault on his lordship's part, will only be 
terminated With the king's life. But, lady, I ant 
now going to say what I wouM venture to n» 
other ears than yours : the king's life is nncer- 
tain>-his physicians do not augur that it will lie 
a lotag one. The violent exercises of the cbas^, 
to which he addicts himself so passionately, dai- 
ly wear down the powers of a constitution natu- 
rally feeble. A thousand accidents, too, might 
happ6ri to deprive us of our sovereign ; and, 
were he gone, the apparent enmity of the prince 
would easily find means to effect my lord's ruin, 
unless 'his friends can contrive to fix his for- 
tunes upon a stronger foundation than at present. 
Now, lady, will you foigive me if, leaving the 
picture of this nobleman's fate, I turn to paint 
that of another— your bwn-l" 

" 1 fear," saicl Arabella, who felt her heart 
beating with apprehension of what was to come 
next, " I fear the queen may require me; I have 
been absent long. 

" I will not detain you many minutes," replied 
Sir Thomai Orerbury ; " bat, ihdeed, yoa moat 
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ibear me mxA : it is.bnt jastice te me jaftei; what I 
bare said. You Toarself, madam,. as I Jcqow 

Jen feel, are pUoed in a Tefj .peculiar and paiiA- 
il position " 

Arabella seated herself, and leaned her head 
upon her hand. ** Of the highest rank that 6at>- 
ject can attain to," continued the knight,^' the 
«ext heir to Um crowUi tailing the king and his 
xojal children, with less wealth than your .mer- 
its well desenre, and denied all ppwer and influ- 
«ice, the object of rain conspiracies to eT<ery 
idle traitor, and of jealous apprehension to jour 
loyal cousin, jou are denied the only consolation 
that could be afibrded to such a fate, by being 
«hnt out from domestic happiness on motives «f 
slate policy." 
" True i'^ said Arabella, with a sigh. 
" You must hare remarked, madam," eontin- 
«ed Sir Thomaa Orerbunr. " that all the many 
applications for your hand by sorereign princes^ 
who could well pretend thereunto, hare been re- 
jected without consulting you, and so it will ever 
be. You will be condemned to pas^ through life 
without being permitted to bestow on any one .in 
this country or elsewhere, the greatest blessing 
^ which man can perhaps aspire on earth— the 
possession of so charming and excellent a crea- 
«ure as yourself* 

Arabella had been somewhat moVed by the 
first part of his discourse, aifd she knew that 
there was but one way to coyer ber emotion, ^d 
to ayoid being forced to deal seriously with a 
matter which she saw might inyolye her in ter- 
rible difficulties if she treated it gravely. She 
resolved, therefore, to assume that gay and play- 
ful lightness of manner which had often been 
her resource under such circumstances; and 
though, for a moment, it cost her a great effort, 
she replied, laughingly, "You must not take it 
for granted. Sir Thomas, that I had an inclina- 
tion to accept any of these mighty potentates, 
even if the king had wished it. The grapes, to 
be sure, are sour withme^ as with the toz in the 
iablc} and I will own that it is always mueh 
more agreeable to a woman to have* her vanity 
flattered by the opportunity of saying < no' to such 
tender supplications, than to have them dismiss- 
ed without her interference. But, nevertheless, 
I can assure you, upon, my honour, that if I had 
been left to act according to my own will and 
€hoice, not one of all these gentlemen who have 
asked the king for my poor hand should have 
•btained it. You canndt s^y, Sir Thoma^ that 
you have ever seen on my part the least desire 
that their suit should be approved, or the lef^t 
disappointment at their rejection." 

" Certainly not, madam," answered the knight ; 
"and I can easily conceive that a heart like 
yours, knowing thiat domestic happiness is rare- 
ly, if ever, obtained in a royal station, would 
gladly avoid such a state. But still, lady, you 
must be convinced, that if the king refuses you 
to foreign princes, he will be. still more resolute 
in denying you to almost any of bis own sub- 
jects," 

" To flwy, I should think," replied Arabella. 
" To any but one," replied Sir Thomas Over- 
bury, " to whom, in his present mood, hie caA re- 
ftise. nothing. Now, lady, listen to all in one 
word. Your union with Lord Rochester would 
to him secure, first, the inestimable blessing of a 
wife whom he could both love and respect; .who 
could both make his home bright and happy, 
amdyby her experience, of courts, guide, counsel, 
4nd support him ; and, seoewUy, wo|il4 obtain 



fyi him-aach alt aUtasds witb-ihose from, whom 
be Jhaa most to &pr..ts would ensure him agaiait 
mverse in case df tho decease- of the king. You 
would gain an affectionate, warm-hearted^ and 
sincere husband, who would be dependant upon 
yourself for. the stability of his position; and, in- 
afiead of bein^ condemned lo see life pass br 
without any of those tiis which form a woman's 
Jiappiness,; would «t oftcif— ^^ 

"Stay, stay. Sir Thomas," cried Arabella^ 
with a gay smile ; " do not make the picture toe 
enchanting. Consider, my dear sir, you are 
wooing for another, who has given no sign of 
love or hope. Good faith! I sliall expect, if ever 
I am to be a wife, to be courted, and flattered| 
aiad sought, just as much as other, women, and 
perhaps more. Besides, the king's consent is 
not gained. That would be the:fir5t step before 
asking mine, vho^ poor creature, have little 
power over my. own destiny. Not that the king 
would not give me every liberty to. refuse, I am. 
sure. It is of my accepting only that, he lia 
afraid; and, depend upon it, as this. hand is the 
only boon on earth I hare to give,! will make 
the man.who obtains it know its full value. Oh| 
I am a true woman I You.do not know, me yet,- 
Sir Thomas. I will have all my capriees, toe, 
according to rule and precedent; and I will make 
my stipQlalions like the heiress of an alderman. 
There must be my dower, and my -annual -sti- 
pend, and my two coaches lined with velvet, and 
my gentlewomen, and my gentlemen ushers, and 
my borses, and grooms, and squires of the hand« 
and my ordinary maids and footmen,- and my 
gowns of apparel, and ray conunon gowns; and 
then there must be carpets, and hangings, and 
couches, and glass, and my sideboard of plate, 
and rny canopy ; and,, moreover, I must be a 
duke's wife, so that nobody may go before me at 
the court. Oh! you cannot imagine all the 
things that I will require," she added, with a 
laugn ; " but some day you shall have an inven- 
tory of them : and now, good faith 1 I must fly to 
the queen ; for indeed. Sir Thomas, if it were 
knpwn that I had been talking with you so lon^ 
and all about love and ! matrimony, we shonld 
both nm a great risk of flnding our way to the 
Tower. AcUeu, adieo, with many thanks !" an^ 
thus saying, with. aJight step and gay air, she 
quitted the room. 

The moment she waa in the eorridor, however, 
her face resumed its gravity, and she murmured, 
*f Gracious Heaven! when \irill meA cease te 
make me the object of their ambitious schemes V 
In the mean while. Sir Thomas Overbcnx 
stood by the side ofithe table, and gazed dowm 
upon it with vacant: eyes. "Yes," he said, aft 
length, "ye6, her conMntis sure^ and this light- 
ness but assumed to cover deeper things. That 
is clear enough. The vest must be done by 
Rochester; for doubtless, as she says, she wiU 
require courting. • The king, too. must be man- 
aged; but that can be done; and then, with his 
fortunes fixed upon a basis tlmt Uothingtean 
shake, allied to royalty itself, and with his dot- 
ing monarch's whole life before him, he ma-y^ 
indeed, do what he will. And (! Why, is i» 
not.my creature, as the king is hisl When, too, 
he owes the rock on which his fortnne is planted 
to my counsels, he must surely show his :erati- 
tude. He is young, waim^hearted, yet unbard- 
ened by a court; and, eFen granted that in a few 
years he be corrupted by* this invariable aelfith- 
ness and baseness of such scenes ss these,- eire 
then the eagle ahall have soared on higih^ mltss 
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late clip bis wings. Qirt me three yeam-^-bot 
three years; and if, with the powers of mind I 
feel within this brain, and the resolution I know 
within this heart, I rale not in the council-cham- 
ber and the senate, why, let them kick me forth 
as a scurvy cur, unfitted for high places." 

Thus thinking, he sat himself down to write 
again, and did not rise till the sound of the horns 
warned him that the king and court were re- 
turning. 



CHAPTER XX. 

With shouts, and jests, and laughter of no 
Tery courtly and digniiied a sort, the royal party 
came up to the terrace ; and James and his fa- 
Tourite, with a number of attendants, mounted 
the staircase, passed by the room An which Ovei^ 
bury had been writing, and swept on to the roy- 
al apartments. 

In a minute or two aAer, Rochester, tall, 
handsome, and glowing with exercise and mer- 
riment, entered the chamber of his secretary, 
convulsed with laughter, and casting himself 
into a seat, exclaimed, " By the Lord ! Overbu- 
ly, here has been one of the best jests this morn- 
ing I have ever seen. Did you remark yestei^ 
day, how the king asked for Jowler, who was 
not with the pack'} — his favourite hound, you 
know, whose voice he swears is a deal sweeter 
than that of the Italian music-master. Well, 
to-day, who should make his appearance but 
Jowler, with a paper tied round his neck." 

" A love letter, perhaps," said Overbuiy. 

"Nothing half so sweet," replied Rochester; 
"for if cakes and gingerbread lie in a fair lady's 
eyes, and honey distils from her lips, as we tell 
the pretty creatures, sure her pen must be dipped 
in sirup and spice, but this was all gall and 
Tinegar, though not without spirit too. The 
king, as soon as he saw the dog, most needs 
jump ofif his horse, to let the hound lick him. 
ifaxwell and Boucher would have fain made 
away with the paper, misdoubting what it con- 
tained, I fancy; but the king would needs see it, 
and Chaloner, who loves a jest, bitter or sweet, 
untied the string from under the dog's ears, and 
humbly presented the paper on his knee to our 
royal master. At first the king turned red in 
the face, and his brow pricked up like the back 
of an old' woman's wimple, but then he burst 
into a horse laugh, exclaiming, ' On my life. 
Master Jowler, thou art a witty dog if this be 
thine own jest; but I doubt, like many other 
man's, it is but laid upon thy shoulders, poor 
fellow,' and thereupon he began kissing him 
again." 

" But the paper, the paper," exclaimed Over- 
biuy, " what was written <m it 1" 

" Why faith, these words; for the king hand- 
edit about," answered Rochester; 'Uhese words 
are something like them, ' Gk>od Master Jowler, 
we pray you speak to the king, for he hears you 
every day, and he will not hear ns, that it will 
please his majesty to go back to London; or 
else the country will be undone. All our povi- 
sion is spent already, and we are not able to 
maintain him any longer.' " 

"On my life," said Overbury, holding up the 
petition which he had received from Arabella, 
*' I have here got another song to the same 
tune." 

" What is it, what is it r atked Rochester. 



"A petition from a fkrmer, against the pur- 
veyors," replied Overbury, " which your lordship 
must needs present to the king.|^ 

" Not I," answered the viscount, bursting into 
a laugh; " I will present no more petitions since 
that afiair of the man Whitstable ; you know 
what the king siaid." 

" No," said Sir Thomas. "I never heard." 

"Well, then, I will tell you," rejoined his 
tompanion : "he first read tbe petition, to please 
me he said ; then, when he saw it was about 
money, he swore five large oaths, to which I 
cannot do justice, for they were part Paganphi- 
losophy, and part Christian blasphemy. Then 
he chuckled lor a minute, and then he asked 
what the man had ge'en me. I told him, no^ 
thing ; and then he called me a^uZ?, and said that 
, Whitstable was no better, and so he should not 
have his money, because he did not know how 
to show himself thankful to those who asked 
it for him. No, no, I will present no more pe- 
titions." 

" But, in goood sooth, you must do so in thi» 
case," said Sir Thomas Overbury, " for it is at the 
request of a lady." 

" Ay, indeed,** cried Carr, somewhat more in- 
terested in the question. " What lady, may I 
ask, Tom 1" 

"A very swe^t and beautiful one," replied 
the knight, " and one that it were belter worth 
your while to please, than all the gerfalcons in 
the king's mew, though that's one high road to 
his royal graces." 

. " Eier name, man," cried Rochester; "you 
keep me with my wit galloping all through the 
court." 

"Draw the bridle then," replied Overbury; 
" it is the Lady Arabella Stuart, and if you can 
contrive to fall from your horse at her feet, 
with as much success as you did at the kin^s, 
you may so mend your fortunes, as never to risk 
a fall again." 

" Ay, she is very pretty," answered Rochester 
in an indifierent tone, " but hardly tall enough 
to my mind." 

" I do not know," replied Overbury, " how that 
can be ; she could not be well higher without 
being Gtueen or Princess Royal of England." 

" Yes, she is pretty," continued Rochester in 
a musing tone, " but what is that to me 1 There 
are many as handsome women in the court, not 
quite to stifi* and stately in their virtue. Why 
she and my Lady Rich do not even speak; and 
to my taste, Lady Rich is the prettier woman of 
the two." 

"Ay, for a mistress," exclaimed Overbuiy;^ 
"but which would you like best for a wife?" 

" Oh ! the Lady Arabella," replied Rochester 
in a decided tone, " but that can be no question 
with either of them ; for the Lady Rich is the 
wife of two men already, and the Lady Arabel- 
la will never be the wife of any one." 

" Except perhaps of Robert Carr, Viscount 
Rochester, Earl of Something, Duke of Some- 
thing else," answered Sir Thomas Overbury; 
" and I do confess," he added, " that I envy the 
man who shall have the good fortune to put a 
ring upon that fair finger. Were it for nothing 
but herself, her beauty, her grace, her virtues, 
and her sweet humour, I would not barter her 
hand against the Indies. But when we think of 
her rank, and the station she will give her hus- 
band—" 

" Why, Overbury, yon are in love with her* 
cried Carr, laughing. 
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- -1 wish you were," answered Overbnij; '* my 
^care for yoar fate would then be at an end." 

** It would be of no use," rejoined Rochester; 
^bnt come, Overbuiy, speak out, what is that 
yon mean 1 -You know my brains are not worth 
much, and what I have are sorely shaken with 
a long gallop. Speak, man, I am ever ready to 
follow counsel ; and you know Bacon says that 
yoQ are my loadstar, that ever guides me right." 

"It often happens, my good lord," repli'ed 
Overbury, " that when you ask me for advice 
in the vejy difficult affairs which surround you, 
I have to consider long and carefully, what is 
the best course for you to pursue, and even' then 
I may be at times doubtful of the result. But 
in this case, I hav« not the slightest doubt. The 
way lies open before you; aiid though you must 
tread it with care and caution, lest you should 
meet with a rebuff, it will as certainly lead yon 
to fortune as you advance upon it perseveringly 
and prudently." 

"Come, come, Overbury," exclaimed Lord 
Rochester, " do not be eloquent ! A few plain 
facts, my good friend, and a word of ezplana- 
ticn is all that is required. I don't mean to say 
positively that I will follow your advice in this 
matter, though I partly see your aim ; but T will 
be reasonable, as I always am ; and, if I see 
good cause and good hope, I will go on." 

" Well, then, my lord," said Overbury, « I 
will just remind you of how you stand. Though 
it may be an unpleasant task to do so, yet I 
have never found you shrink from looking the 
matter in the face. The king's* fevour is your 
only stay ; the king's life is your term of office 
and autnority ; for though, perhaps, some of 
your own countrymen would rally round to sup- 
port you, which, by the way, I doubt — " 

" Oh yes, they would," cried Rochester; **a 
Scotchman will always support a Scotchman, if 
his own interest don't come in the way." 

" Yet depend upon it," continued Sir Thomas 
Overbuiy, " under a new king, the jealousy of 
the Eoglish would soon clear the court of your 
countr3aneD, who, as you know, can scarce keep 
iheir footing in it already." 

"That's very true," cried Rochester; "why 
there's a new satire out against us, Overbury, 
which made me laugh a good deal last night. 
It's all the folly of Murray and Sanquhar, as 
you will see, for the verses upon a Scotchman 
run: 

Thay beg crar lands, oar goodi, our lives. 
They switch our nobles, niake love to their wires, 
Thoy pinch our gentry, end send for our benchers. 
They stab our sergeants, and pistol our fencers. 

Hal ha! ha! it's not bad, on my life ^ but still 
the conduct of such men as Sanquhar in mur- 
dering the fencing-master, and Murray in stab- 
bing the sergeant, can bring nothing but ruin 
upon themselves and disgrace upon all their 
countrymen." 

" Both acts were done under the influence of 
strong passion," replied Overbury; "and where 
is the man who shall say to what pitch strong 
passion may lead him ?" 

" Never to murder a man in cold blood," cried 
Rochester; " no passion would ever lead you or 
me to such deeds." 

" I do not know," replied Overbury thought- 
fully ; " no man can tell till he is tried ;" and he 
fell into a fit of musing. 

It was a strange conversation. There they 
stood, the murderer and the murdered, the one 



denying the possibility of acts, which, within a 
very few short months, he himself committed, 
the other even doubting whether he might not 
be some time tempted to the de^s of which he 
was to be soon a victim. As if the question 
impressed them mbre strongly than anythinig 
Chat had passed before, they both remained silent 
for several minutes, and then Overbury proceed- 
ed, remming at once to the former subject. 

" Well, my good loid," he said, " all this 
shows that, however firm you may be in the 
king's favour, of which I Delieve you possess, 
as 1 have said, a lease for life, a stumbling horse, 
a stag at bay, or a defluxion on the chest, might 
cast you from the height of power at any hour 
and day of the whole year, by his majesty's 
death. He who fixes hift fortune on the favour 
of another renders himself doubly mortal. You 
must try to base yours, my good lord, on some> 
thing more stable." 

"On what T' asked Rochester. 

" On an alliance with the royal blood," repli- 
ed Overbury. 

His companion fell into thought, which the 
knight took care not to interrupt ; and at length 
Lorn Rochester raised his head, saying, " I un- 
derstand you now, Overbury; but is it possible^ 
I see two great obstacles." 

"Name them, name them," exclaimed Sir 
Thomas ; ** and I will demolish them in a mo- 
ment." 

" The first lies with the king," answered Ro- 
chester. " *Tis but the other day when he refused 
one of the Electoral Princes for the Lady Ara- 
bella, that he aAerward laughed with me in 
his closet, and said that, though he might like 
to put two doves in a cage, he would never put 
two eagles; meaning that he would never con- 
sent to her marriage with any one ; and of that 
I am quite sure." 

"With no sovereign prince, most assuredly," 
replied Overbury: " for you may easily conceive 
what a handle might be made of her claims to 
the throne, in the hands of a Ibreign power 
To any of his own subjects he will have neari/ 
as much objection, for tear of breeding strife and 
contention in the land. But you, my dear lord; 
are somewhat different fh)m a common subiec^ 
you are his friend, his favourite, one on whom 
he can ftilly rely. Nay, nay, do not shake your 
head! Yon do not suppose that if the Duke 
of York were of age sufficient, he would hesi- 
tate to extinguish the claims of the Lady Ara- 
bella, by a union with his own son 1 Cioes he 
consider you as less than his son ? Has he not 
often declared that he regards you as his own 
child 1 Does he not, in fact, love you infinitely 
more .'than any of his own children'? Nay, to 
speak boldly and openly to one who, I know, 
will not betray me, you are right well assured 
that there is no principle of justice, no maxim 
of state policy that he would not violate to give 
you pleasure. Happy for the country that you 
are not one ever to abuse such inflnence. No, 
my rioblc lord, you have nothing to do but to 
praise the Lady Arabella to the king, to admire 
ner eyes, to speak of her exquisite grace, the 
lovelmess of her form, the sweetness of her smile, 
to sigh often, and look pale — we can find means 
to make the complexion somewhat change — to 
afFect a melancholy, and be no longer cheerful 
but as it were by effort Then, when the king 
inquires into your gloom, let him wrinff from 
you by slow degrees that you love the laay, but 
yet have never ventuied to pay her the slightest 
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eoail, or show her the least altentioii, be<saii8e 
-yoa know his migesty's vieiws, and not for the, 
dearest object of your wishes would y^ou cross 
his slightest purpose. My life to a, jerkiiib of 
Oordovan, the kiitg proposes to you the mar- 
riage himsel£ Kow, my lord, what is your 
next difficulty V* 

" That lies with the lady," answered Lord 
Rochester ; " she has nerer shown the slightest 
sign of distinguishing me from all the frowd of 
the court." 

•* Odds life I my lord," interrupted Orcrbury, 
" do you expect a lady to woo you % did she do 
«o, she were not worth your having; and the 
Lady Arahella is n(»e such. Nay, more, my 
lord, you will have to woo her, and zealously 
too, but the more difficult the attainment, Hoe 
more worthy is the prize. You will have to 
make her love you, before you. can hope.for her 
band. But yet, as some sort of encouragement, 
I will tell 3^ou that, she and I have been talking 
about you just n^w, and you already stand well 
with her. She spoke of you generously and 
kindly, cited the gift you had lately made to the 
revenue, and praised your deportoient at the 
court. Person, too, with all wonieo is no light 
matter; and to be- married to the handsomest 
man in England, may flatter a woman's vanity, 
which is the first way to win her love." 

" But all flatterers do not succeed with wom- 
en," said Rochester. 

** Because their flattery is too gross, or those, 
to whom they address it, too clear-sighted," re- 
plied Oyerliuiy ; " the moment it is; known to 
be flattery, it ceases to flatter ; and therefore it 
is, that incUrect praise is so much more gratify- 
ing than any other. Few have such. a stpmacfai 
as our royal master, who has been compare^ to 
many things^ but I wpnder never tO'an ostrich,, 
for he can digest iron if it be well spiced." 

" But," asked Carr in a tone of doubt, " can 
this lady lave at al}, O verba ry % Has she the 
feeliqgs and passiions of other women 1 I could 
not content me with a cold and indiflTerent bride ; . 
and I have remarked that whatever propasals 
have been made for her hand, she has seemed 
right glad and well pleased when they were re- 
jected — I speak not alone of men whom she has 
never set^n, but when there w^ ^ question of 
Northujnbierland's son, and the king took him 
to tasli for wooing her, she seemed. quite re- 
lieved when he retired from the court, and said, 
I understand) that, of alj the favours the king 
had conferred upon, her, that deliverance was 
the greatest." ■ 

Overbury smiled, " Vou have a, right humble 
opiniop of youiiself, my Lprd of liochiester," he 
saidj " to corppare yourself to: Northumberland *s 
clumsy boy, who .courted the l^dy.with large 
eyes and an open mouth, like the whale that 
swallowed Jonah in the picture. No, no, a 
woman's heart is like a magazine of powder, 
well defendcit} and difficult to be got at, but when 
once reached, ready to take fire in a. minute. 
You must work by the sap and mine, my lord, 
and lean assnre you the (ground is not so hard 
and rocky as you think. No woman was ever 
yet insusceptible of love, and there is but one 
passion that I know of) wbidi can extinguish 
that magic fire. The blasts of adversity cannot 
blow it out. It will bum beneath the cold waters 
of ill-treatment and ne^lecL In the airless 
caverns of despair it shines by its own light ; 
and down to the grayc it goes, blazing up, even 
iA death. Nothing, I say, nothing can extin- 



guish it hot another iterte flaaoie in. the «i; 
lamp— that of ambition. It wm (bis that tttnckft 
£lisEabeth to quench the fire that was id mt 
heart as strong as in any on the canh. TU» 
made her hold back from LeieMtar^ this gininjii 
her against Essex." 

"Ay," said Lord RothMter thoughtfidlL 
" she is very begutiful I" 

*< Who Y^ exclaimed Sir Thomat Orerbimr 
in snrprise^ " Q,ueen Elizabeth t" 

"|9o, no," answered Rochester laaglrii|^ 
" she never was, that I Ipiow of, and H^avM 
defenci me from contemplating her beauty ii^v. 
It was Ijady. Essex X meant." 

'* Yes, so she is," said Overbury, *' but t« the 
subject, my lord. What say you to my scheme I 
If you win the lady you gain security : you buik 
up a fortress round yoiir fortunes which not all 
the vialioe of your enemies can ever batter <k>wa« 
Methinks this- alone w^re sufficient to mal^ye* 
strive like an eager horse at a race, to win ths 
golden prize, even wert the \s4y less lovely and 
less charming than she is." 

" Why, I say at once," replied Lord Rochet-. 
ter, " that I am yours to do with as you like. 
The prize is certainly a grej^t one, the ciilr 
quesiipn is — can I win it V Vou say I cao, anA 
as I never found you wrong, I am willing to b^ 
lieve you right. I will, therefore, embark in th» 
adventure ; but you must bb the pilot and steer 
the ship^ and, if you bring it safely into port, Ui» 
whole honour and one half the profit shall bo 
yours. But first tell me how I am to deal with 
the lady; for X am to say to thaking-, it seeing 
when 1 have acted the part of a despairing lover 
long enough, that I have never moved her to xny 
wishes, for fear of giving him offence." 

" Nor must you, nor must you," cried Ovei^ 
bury, " it will be the safest course both with 
him and her. You must woo :as if you wooed 
not, never affisct in the king's presence to pay her 
much attention; but in those moments whioh 
must oflen happen, and which you may mak« 
more frequent ii you will, when by the chancer 
of the court, you stand or sit beside her, then 
pW her with sofl words — breathe not the namo 
of^love, but there.ar&ways, you know right welly 
to speak without a tongue. Worship her beau- 
ty, descant; on ^race and symmetry, leaving her 
to take the praises to herself. Tell her the col- 
our of the eyes you love the best, and be sur» 
that the same hues shine under her dark lashe& 
Have the same tastes; and, in opinions, only 
differ with her to yield your own with faint re- 
sistance, and give her wit the triumph. Let her 
perceive; without the slightest boast, that you 
are sought of other lovely dames, !)Ut you seek 
her alone.- A thousand opportunities must oc- 
cur; buit; as I have said, you may make many«- 
When the king is at the council, and during afl 
those times at which he needs not your presence^ 
you can seek hers without seemiug to do sa 
Often she walks alone in the gardens of the 
park. How easy to cross her. solitary ramble, 
and ibr a few minutes— bnt for a few— seize the 
occasion to win regard. Even now, what pre- 
vents you from going to her at once, with thie 
petition in your hand, which she left with me 
for you ! Tell her that you had resolved never 
to present anothef, but that if it be seriously her 
wish, your resolution must be broken. iTben 
offer her service, and express some re|?ret that 
circumstances have not allowed you hitherto te 
show her all the devotion which you feel. Fol- . 
low this line of conduct till the king's consent i» v 



gained, and I^ave it to ii|ie,.]by huita aad ezpiar er for a-abort iifli^ togather whb aaiiM af .^ 

nations, to give the true point to all you saj" iairest and- the: jbest of the p^iacmages in oi»r tti^ 

** WeU/' said Rochester, rising, '* I.will go at Not long afier -those con vt^rsatipna tools P)&eflr 

ance. Give me the paper," and taking it frqm which we have in. the last chapter detailed, t^ 

the hand of Overbary, oe quitted the room. l^jn^, the queen, and the whole court were iiH 

"Heaven send," exclaimed his friend, " that, vited to spend a few daya at ti^e pnaeeljr xjmm^ 

hi strifing to light this flame in Arabella's siqn of the Earl of Salisbury, to revel with tha 

breast, he may gain a spark of fire himself. King of Denmark, who was then visiting EngK 

Sach cold indifierence never won a love-snit land^ and had just returned to the capital Irooa 

yet— ^1 caonot believe ^e will fail, with every a.^hort tour through some of our rura( distiicta* 

advantage of person, youth, grace, and beauty — The presence of this monarch in England had 

the king^sfavourrr^heronly chance of marriage 1 tended to anything bpt to improve the morality 

Ko, no, np! He cannot fail, that is impoesible," or decency of the peo'ple. A coarse-mindela 

and sitting .down, he leaned his head upon his barbarian with some of the virtues, but aUnpsK 

hand, in thought. all the vices of a half-savage state, cqqld boU- 

Two minutes after, however, Lord Rochester indeed^.be expected to aid Uie progress of civn 

returned. "I cannot find her," he said, "I saw ilizatiop in a court whepe he was- courted, flat* 

her pretty Italian girl; aniji, by my life! .j^e tered,and lookednptoas thebrotber of a queav 

maicrs as lovely as the mistress. I, should not whose a^ability^of n&anners, in default pf higl^. 

dislike to have such a iair lute player myse^Vf. . er quajitie^, had rendered her undeservedly pop* 

•*Pshal" exclaimed Overbury impatiently, ular. ; 

"can she place you on the steps of the throne 1 It must not be supposed, however, that the 

For J^eaven's sake, Roc,hester, take care," he higherc^spes in Great Britain were universally 

added almost prophetically, " that some sweet polished, or free from gross faults at the time he 

mischief, such as this, doe.H not cast you down came. There were many, i^i is true, in Englan^ 

from where you already stand I" as probably will always be the case, who,^ ia 

" Oh, most grave and reverend youth," replied point of dexzieanourj as well as virtue, of genius^ 

Rochester laughing, " be not afraid. of mv virtue, as well as goodness, excelled any others on thp 

I will be as demurq as a maid; and though I earth. , But there, was a great mass, a& there ia 

cannot promise thee, to lopk.at bright eyes with- still. And ever will be, noble by birth, bm npt ua 

out admiration, I'll strangle the naugnty sighs heart, high by station,. but not in principle. . Ther 

between my teeth, so that they reach not.^iir rude insolence which the Scottish courtienshad 

Arabella's ears. I will now take tlie paper to brought to the English. capital, filled it. with feqda 

the king, and leave him not till' I have got a war- and bloodshed ; the example of some of the most 

rant for the money. Then think, with what grace distinguished women of the court, spread immor 

J will put it into her own sod hand, and say, that raliiy abroad like a pestilence ; and the ordinary^ 

1 have brought it to her, because I knowitisher so admirably depicted by Sir Walter ScoU, finr. 

kelight to make her fellow-creatures happy., I ished the education of the young com tiers ia 

hope the hint is not too broad, companion, that L gaming, and the excesses oi'^the table. But ii 

look to her to make me happy too V* was not alone, the house of Monsieur de Beauje* 

" Seriously, seriously, Rochester, I pray you," which was open for such orgies, nor were ther 

said Sir Thomas Overbury, "remember tbis is persons of high rank who alone frequented suck 

no jesting matter, but one on which your future abodes ; for^ at the time I speak of, there wero 

fate depends." hundreds of these dens of iniquity, held in differ^ 

" Grave as a judge will I be^" replied Roches- ent parts of the town, where every map chioaa 

ter, "in all the active part of the drama; but his own scale of vice and indulgence, and ruined 

the performers may la.ugH behiad the scenes, himself or hiv neighbours, cut bis own throat er 

good Overbury. But I will away to the king, run his best friend through the body, accordTo^ 

There we shall laugh enough, I trow." as skill and inclination might combine. 

" Not with that in your hands," answered It . was . to the King of Denmark,, howevei;; 

Overbury. that the court owpd the gross habit of intox'ica- 

" Why it may cause a storm at first," rejoined tion, which now became geperal, and whic^ 

the favourite ; "but if I finiJ the dear pedagogue lasted from that lime to a period not long before 

is very poor, I will lend his majesty the money, the present day. He first revived the barbaroui 

Then he will call me a/ufe, and the farmer a notion in the land, that excess of drinking^ai 

fowk; and the business will end in laughter, he honourable, and it spread with exfraordinaijr 

owcver it may begin." rapidity through all classes, affecting not alone 

Thus saying, he left his friend, in the cabinet, the men, but the women of the higher rank*. 

fiving him a gay nod as he went out. But Over- Many lamentable scenes .produced by this vic^ 
ury could not be cheerful: there was. a heavi- are to be found depicted in the papers of Wtn-. 
ness in his heart which he could jnot account for, wood and other contemporaries, but perhaps tlio 
which some might think was a presentiment of most celebrated of all, from the disgusting ex- 
coming evil; but it was only the load of mani- cess to which the beastly sin was carried, took 
fold cares and ever frowning anxieties, which place at Theobald's, on the occasion to Whieh 
try the muscles of ambition in its upward course, we now refer. 

Hospitality reiffned in the mansion even te, 

♦ profusion ; the cellar vas free to any one whe 

misrht choose to use ii ; the door of the bntfery 

CHAPTER XXI. stood open day and night; and the royal table 

actuallv flowed with wine. 

Who has not heard of the masque at Theo- For the entertainment of the second day of 

bald's— perhaps the most disgraceful scene that the royal visit, a masque had been prepared by 

ever took place in an English Court 1 and yet it the owner of the mansion ; but it Was nnforln- 

js into the midst Of that extraordinary spectacle natelv appointed to succeed a grand banquet, at 

of disgusting excess, that we must lead the read- which all the conrt were present As What waa 
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ibidn considered a delicate compliment to the 
■king, who continued to afiR^ct. notwithstanding 
the bitter sarcasm of Heniy IV. of France, the 
4ide of the English Solomon, the masque was 
intended te represent the visit of the Glaeen of 
Sheba to the wise Sovereign of the Jews. The 
great hdll, next to the banqueting room, was fit- 
t^ up as the temple of Jerusalem ; and at the 
upper end a dais and canopy were raised for 
the two monarchs, the queen, and the principal 
ladies of the court. 

The banquet I will not describe. Suffice it 
to say, it was over ; and with unsteady steps the 
■kings proceeded to take their seats, with the 
queen, and all 'the principal ladies in attendance 
upon her. The Princess Elizabeth was not pres- 
ent, and Arabella Stuart, from her royal blood, 
was seated next to Anne of Denmark. Many 
of the followers of the old court, who had re- 
ceived but little encouragement from James, 
iiad, with laudable feeling, been invited by the 
Earl of Salisbury; and among the rest was 
our good friend Sir Harnr West. Though the 
king took no notice of him, and many of the 
joung courtiers thought fit to wonder how such 
an antiquated specimen of the Elizabethan days 
iiad come thither, the sweet lady, whose (ale we 
tellj had stopped to speak to him as she passed 
•onward to her seat, giving him her hand, and 
calling him cousin, from his distant relationship 
to the family of Cavendish. 

" I beseech you, Sir Harry," she said in alow 
▼oice, after a tew words of courtesy, "stand be- 
hind me on the dais, and leave me not, if you 
can help it. It will be doing me a great service, 
to Jet . me converse with you, rather than with 
one who, I fear, may be too near." 

"I will be there," replied Sir Harry; and 
though there is always some difficulty in ma- 
king such arrangements in a crowded court, the 
old knight, proceeding with his usual calm self- 
possession and firm experience,' had reached the 
oack of Arabella's chair by the time she was 
seated. 

The moment after, the Viscount Rochester 
approached; and, though he was not one to at- 
tempt to displace a gentleman of Sir Harry 
West's years and reputation, he looked a little 
mortified, and took a position on the other side 
of the lady, nearer to tne queen. Arabella look- 
ed round, to see if her old friend was there; and 
Rochester, who to his credit be it spoken, was 
ouite sober, seized the opportunity to bend over 
her, expressing in courteous terms, though some- 
what unpolished language, a hope that she did 
not sujSer from the heat. 

The lady replied with all due civility, but 
briefly; and, as she did so, her eyes were 
brought to the opposite side of the circle, where 
sat some other ladies of the court; and there, to 
her surprise, she beheld the lovely countenance 
of the (jountess of Essex gazing upon her with 
an expression of fierce anger which she could 
not at all comprehend. Without much care to 
discover what was the cause, however, and 
merely following her own plan, she turned in- 
stantly to the other side, where Sir Harry West 
stood a step behind her, and said a few words to 
him in a low tone. The knight answered, and 
Arabella rejoined; but their conversation was 
speedily interrupted by the commencement of 
the masque. 

The gilded and painted pillars, intended for 
the columns of Solomon's Temple, were sud- 
denly illuminated by girandoles of lights round 



the capitals; and a flourish of trumpets was 
heard without, when, followed by numerous at« 
te'ndants, a masked lady, carrying a casket in 
her hand, and representing the Glueen of Sheba, 
entered the hall and advanced towards the two 
kings. The casket was loaded with a variety 
of shining things, made in sugar, by the art of 
an Italian contectioner, which, though assuming 
the form of jewels and precious stones, contain- 
ed within jellies, and sirups, and perfumes. It 
was remaj'ked by those persons in the court 
who had not themselves paid their devotions too 
deeply to the god of the grape, that the step of 
the Q,ueen of Sheba was quite as unsteady as 
that of her prototype might be supposed to have 
been upon the sea of glass. She contrived, not- 
withstanding, to reach the dais; but there, 
whether her feet failed her, or whether she 
stumbled over the step, does not appear, but she 
fell headforemost into the lap of the King of Den- 
mark, bespattering him with her confectionary 
in a most unseemly manner. Confused and 
ashamed, she started up, though not without as- 
sistance ; and her mask falling off, displayed the 
face of one of the first ladies of the court, with a 
heightened colour, and eyes somewhat void of 
expression. 

The Danish monarch himself, who was good- 
humoured in his cups, instantly started up to 
console the overthrown lady; and calling loudly 
to the musicians to begin an air which he named, 
he declared he would dance a measure with the 
Glueen of Sheba. Unfortunately, however, he 
did not well calculate his own powers, and in 
the very first effort, after reeling for a moment 
from side to side, he fell prone at her feet, well- 
nigh bringing her to the ground along with him. 

A scene of confusion ensued, such as is hap- 
pily seldom witnessed at a court; in the midst 
of which, the Eastern queen very wisely effect- 
ed her retreat, and his Danish majesty was 
taken up by four stout ushers, and carried into 
a neighbouring bed-chamber, dripping with the 
jellies and sirups which his fair partner had so 
unceremoniously bestowed upon his garments. 

It is probable that the scene would have ended 
there, had not James, who never chose to be dis- 
appointed in his amusements, insisted upon the 
spectacle proceeding; and three ladies were in- 
troduced as Faith, Hope, and Charity, gorgeously 
dressed, though with no very light or heavenly 
vestments. ' 

The farther proceedings of the masque we 
shall describe in the words of an eyewitness, in 
order to win the reader's belief for things scarcely 
credible. 

" Hope" says Sir John Harrington in his 
Nugae, " did essay to speak ; but wine rendered 
her endeavours so feeble, that she withdrew, and 
hoped the king would excuse her brevity. Faith 
was then alone, for I am certain she was not 
joined with good works, and left the court in a 
staggering condition. Charity came to the king's 
feet, and seemed to cover the multitude of sins 
her sisters had committed. In some sort she 
made obeisance and brought gifts, but said she- 
would return home again, as there was no gift 
which heaven has not already given his majesty. 
She then returned to Faith and Hope, who were 
both sick in the lower hall. Next came Victory 
in bright armour, and by a strange medley of 
versification, did endeavour to make suit to the 
king ; but Victory did not triujnph long, for, af- 
ter much lamentable utterance, she was led away 
like a silly captive, and laid to sleep in the outer 
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steps of the antechamber. Nov Peace did make 
her entry and stride to get foremost to the king; 
bnt I grieve to tell how great wrath she did dis- 
cover unto those of her attendants, and much 
contrary to her semblance, most rudely made 
war with her olive branch, and laid on the pates 
of those who did oppose her coming." 

Thus ended an exhibition, disgraceful to all 
concerned, and painful to those who witnessed 
it. To Arabella Stuart it had, as the reader 
may suppose, caused not a little grief and an* 
noyance. She felt ashamed of her sex, of her 
class, of her society ; and during the last act of 
this strange scene, she had turned her eyes 
■away, suffering them to wander over the crowd 
of persons who lined the hall on either side and 
occupied a considerable space at the end. 

In the mean while, Lord Rochester, who, 
though not constantly maintaining his position 
near her, always returned to it, had endeavoured 
more than once to engage her in conversation, 
•but, to say truth, without much success. At 
last, however, he perceived that her voice, in 
answering some question he addressed to her, 
suddenly faltered, and her reply stopped ab- 
ruptly. 

" Is anything the matter, lady ?" asked Sir 
Harry West, who saw her cheek turn deadly 
pale. 

" I am faint," replied Arabella : " the heat, 
J think—" 

" Will you go out into the air 7" asked the old 
knight ; but, at the same time, his eyes followed 
hers to a spot at the farther extremity of the hall, 
towards which they were turned, and an invol- 
untary exclamation of "Ha!" broke from his 
l^ps. 

It was just at this moment, however, that the 
group representing Peace and Abundance, en- 
tered the hall; and the noise and confusion 
which prevailed, drew attention in another di- 
rection. 

"Would you like to retire 1" again asked the 
old knight. 

"No," replied Arabella, "no, I shall be better 
in a moment ; this cannot last long^. Would to 
Heaven it had never taken place !" 

" It is, indeed, a disgusting affair," replied Sir 
Harry West. " My lord, I wonder if his majesty 
"would object to that window being opened, for 
the ladj is faint with the heat, and the king 
himself looks over-warm." 

" Oh no," exclaimed Lord Rochester, " I will 
.open it in a minute, and give Solomon some air. 
"Would your majesty be pleased to let in a little 
of the breath of Heaven," he continued, moving 
to the king's chair, " for it seems, we have too 
jnuch of the breath of earth here." 

"Well flavoured with sack and canary," an- 
swered the king, "but we*ll soon get out of the 
^Uer. Don't you see. Peace and Plenty are 
retreating in confusion 1 and methinks, it will 
be wise to go out upon the terrace and refresh 
ourselves in the evening air. The moon is 
.shining, is it not? Give me your arm, Carro. 
I-fegs, though our head be as strong as that of 
Tuost folk, the good wine of my Lord of Salis- 
bury is wellnigh as much as we can carry." 

The king and queen then rose; and, according 
to the proposal of James, the whole party issued 
forth into the wide ornamented grounas, with 
one exception. Arabella Stuart, whispering to 
Anne of Denmark that she was somewnat faint. 
i>nt would rejoin her in a few minutes, darted 
away to her own room, where, casting herself 



on her knees beside her bed, she hid her face 
upon her hands, and prayed. Her prayers were 
not unmingled with tears, however ; and when 
she rose, her eyes were red. 

" They may see' that I have been weeping,'' she 
said to herself, " and I mav as well put a mask 
upon my face as upon my heart. There will be 
others in similar guise;" and, taking up the 
rarely-used black velvet mask which lay upon 
her dressing table, she hurried down by the small 
staircase which led from her apartments to re- 
join the queen on the terrace. At the foot of the 
stairs, close to the doorway by which she was 
going out, stood a tall and graceful figure, lean- 
ing against the pillar. He drew a step back as 
she approached, with a cold and respectful air. 
But Arabella suddenly stopped, exclaiming, 
" Seymour ! Do you not know me 1" and she 
put up her hand to remove her mask. 

"Way, nay," he said, stopping her, "I know 
yon right well, sweet lady; no mask can hide 
Arabella from William Seymour." 

" Then what is the matter 1" she asked, in sur- 
prise; "why did you. not let me know that you 
were returned from exile V* 

" Better, perhaps, not have returned at all," 
replied Seymour, in a grave tone. 

" Oh, Seymour!" exclaimed Arabella. But 
at that moment a door on the other side of the 
passage opened, giving admission to some ser- 
vants carrying plates and dishes from the ban- 
queting-room ; and Arabella, fearful of being rec- 
ognised, hurried forward and joined the queen 
upon the terrace. 

She found that almost every lady had resumed 
her mask, on the pretence, common in that day, 
of guarding her complexion from the air. Tne 
company had broken up into various groups, and 
were scattered over the grounds in the moon- 
light, with the liberty w];iich Anne of Denmark 
encouraged in the court; and as soon as the 
queen saw Arabella, she exclaimed, "Away, 
away, my pretty cousin ! Find thee a mate for 
the evening. We have cast-off royal restraints^ 
and for the next hour are as free as the wind." ' 

Arabella looked round, but the mate whom 
her heart would have fondly sought for that hoar, 
or for the whole of life, was not near ; and fixing 
hastily upon good Sir Harry West, she advanced 
to the place where he stood, saying, " Come, my 
dear good friend, the queen wills that I choose 
a partner for the evening's gossip, and so I will 
inflict m3rself on you." 

" Alas ! lady," replied the old knight, walking 
on by her side, "you might have chosen a 
younger and a gayer heart.'^ 

" A younger, but not a gayer," replied Ara- 
bella, in a cheerful tone ; " for we will be as mer-, 
ry as skylarks together. What is there in the 
world worth being sad about 1 When one has 
found out that love sooner or later waxes cold ; 
that hope goes out at last like an exhausted lamp ; 
that courtesy has its changes like every other 
fashion; that temperance and soberness can 
give up their place among the virtues to drunken- 
ness and excess — what is there in the world 
sufliciently valuable to make us give it a sigh 
when we see it passing away V 

" Right gloomy merriment, dear lady !" an- 
swered the knight, with a shake of the head, 
"but yet not of the sort that falls upon old age. 
The shade upon you is but that cast by some 
passing cloud, not the gray twilight of declining 
day. What has happened *? Has your bird got 
out of the cage and flown away 1" 
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<'No," Implied Arabella, quickly, "he has 
come iMick again and pecked my band. Bat 
bere horries Lord Rochester. In pity leave me 
not. Ha ! who is that sweet lady joins bim now, 
and bangs upon his arm 1" she continued, speak- 
ing to beraelT. "Many thanks, fair dame I many 
thanks for keeping him from me. I pray thee 
bold him fast— and she does, too! Wbo can 
that be, Sir Harry V* 

" The Ck)untess of Essex, I think," answered 
the knight 

** Oh no," replied Arabella ; *' she had on a 
robe of amber and silver — that is dark blue or 
green, I think." 

" She has had time to change it," said the 
knight, *' and she it certainly is. That queenly, 
yet impeiaoas step is not to be mistaken, nor 
that glorious form harbouring— what 1" 

" i know not," replied Arabella ; " we are but 
little acquainted." 

"Ay, who shall sayl" rejoined Sir Harnr 
West J " at eighteen, who shall say whether it 
be angel or devil 1 for the fallen ^foming Star 
shone once as bright as the best in heaven." 

"Fv, fy, Sir Harry!" cried Arabella; "I 
thought that beauty nowadays was the great good, 
the pledge and warrant of celestial excellence— 
who ever speaks of aught but beauty 1 If a lover 
would please me, he fixes on my ^ne points, as 
a jockey describing bis horse. My eyes are 
certain to put out the stars. It is my lip that 
makes the roses blush with envy. Pearls have 
quite lost their price since my teeth came to 
court ; and sculptors are quite ruined in alabas- 
ter, trying to imitate my skin. Fy, fy, Sir 
Harry! If she be beautiful, she must be an 
angel." 

" She has not made her husband think so," 
replied Sir Harry West. " ]But here comes an- 
other to join us— my young friend William Sey- 
mour. Will you dy from him too, lady; or 
shall I leave you to his care 1" 

" Nay, stay," cried Arabella, eagerly, too ea- 
gerly ; " stay, I beseech you." 

Was it her heart spoke *? Yes, reader, or, ra- 
ther, the agitation that it^as in it. She feared her- 
self at that moment— ^he feared to be leA alone 
with him she loved the best, at a lime when her 
thoughts were all in confusion, when her bosom 
was full of emotion, lest she should say or do 
something rashly that could never be recalled. 
In another instant, however, Seymour was by 
her side ; but he, too, was agitated ; and though 
she had hidden, under her gay speeches to Sir 
Harry West, the struggling sensation within 
her, sne could do so no longer with her lover by 
her side. Thus the few sentences first spoken 
.on both parts were incoherent— ^almost unintel- 
ligible. 

The old knight came to their aid, however, 
asking his young friend, in a quiet conversational 
tone, when he had returned. 

"But yesterday," replied William Seymour. 
•* One fortnight ago, I received the kings per- 
mission to come back; and, setting off next 
morning, I have since ridden post through 
France, and part of Italy, taking not much time, 
as you may suppose, to admire the beauties of 
the road." 

"No, good faith, my young friend," replied Sir 
Harry West, " nor to give yourself much repose 
either." 

" True," answered Seymour, with a sigh ; " I 
sought no repose ; I was winged with hope and 
expectation, going back to my native land, to 



all I loved the best, in the full confidence of find- 
ing hearts unchanged and affections the same. 
But it was a boy-like error, Sir Harry. The first 
rumour that met me showed that time as well as 
fortune changes favour; and all that I have seen 
this night makes me think that everything on 
earth is, as the Jewish king has said, lighter than 
vanity." 

"Something like your own complaint, sweet 
lady," said Sir Harry West; **a moment ago 
you were painting the world in the same gloomy 
colours." 

" I said," replied Arabella, " that there is no> 
thing on earth worth sighing for; and, in truth, 
I think so still ; for the events we long lor most 
eagerly^ generally end in disappointment or an- 
guish.'^ 

" Well, then, you are both agreed, it seems," 
said Sir Harry West; "'tis strange that you 
should come to the same conclusion on the same 
night." 

" Sir Harry, Sir Harry," cried a voice from 
the terrace above, " his majesty wishes to speak 
with you. You m ust give j udgment between hioi 
and the ambassador from Florence, on a passage 
in Dante, which his excellency pretends he caa 
translate into English better than his majesty." 

" Now Heaven defend me !" exclaimed the old 
knight. " Would that the moon had not lighted 
them to look for me. But I must leave the lady 
under your charge, Seymour;" and away he sped,., 
while Arabella stood, hesitating for a moment, 
whether to accompany him or not. 

But woman's heart is always willing to leave 
a door open for reconciliation ; and though she 
said, " I think we had better Ibilow to the ter- 
race," she took no step that way. 

" As )rou please, lady," replied Seymour, with- 
out moving m that direction. 

Arabella turned round to go; but love con- 
quered, and, pausing suddenly, she said, "No! 
The opportunity may never come again, and it 
shall not be said that I resented the first unkind- 
ness of a rash man. We will go the other way." 

*' Unkindness, Arabella !" cried Seymour; " 'tis 
not I am unkind." 

" Then you would say it is 1 1" exclaimed Ara- 
bella. 

" Nay," replied Seymour, in a sad tone, " I do 
not say so. I have no title to charge you with 
unkindness. What right have I to expect that 
you should remember me through several long 
years ; that you should neglect happier men with 
fairer fortunes, for the sake of one whom yoit 
once condescended — ^may I say it nowadays 1— 
to love." 

"What right 1" said Arabella. "Oh, Sey- 
mour, do you ask me what, right 1 I might as 
well inquire of my own heart what right I have 
to feel this anguisn when I see him to whom all 
my thoughts have been given for years, for whoise- 
retum I have looked with anxious hope and 
longing, till delay did, indeed, make the heart 
sick, come back at length, cold and indifferent as 
if we had scarcely ever met. But I make no> 
such foolish inquiries. I have a right — the right 
of true affection ; the right of pledged and plight- 
ed faith; the right, if you will, of sorrow and suf- 
fering—and by that right I ask you, William 
Seymour, what is it that has changed you thus V 

" Nay, Arabella " he replied, " 'tis not I am 
changed ; 'tis you." 

"Hush," she said; "here are people coming 
near ;" but the other group passed without noti- 
cing them, and she then addedj " I will be coarse 
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with you, Seymour, and speak boldly, what do 
man, I think, would dare to say, that yoa teil a 
ialsehood. I am not changed." 

'' Oh, prove it to me," cried Seymour, " and 
I will say it is the sweetest insult ever I received. 
Is it not true, then, that you encourage this minion 
of the king, this raw, untutored Scot, whose wo- 
wan face and glittering apparel has turned all 
heads, it seems, and perverted all hearts V* 

** I V* exclaimed Arabella ; " I encourage him 1 
Is it possible that the mad-headed passion jeal- 
ousy should so far take possession of a sober- 
minded man as to make him forget everything 
he has known of one whose heart he once pre- 
tended to think the most valuable thing be could 
possess on eartb. Oh, if that heart could be so 
hollow and so false, what an empty, valueless 
gewgaw it would be! Come, I ibi^ve thee, 
Seymour ; if the yellow fiend has got thee in his 
hands, he has tormented thee too much alreadv 
for me to add one punishment more. But I will 
have full confession by whom, by what, where, 
and how, came this outrageous fancy in thy head, 
my friend 1" 

"That is told at once," exclaimed her lover; 
" I heard it last night in London, from my brother. 
I saw the man this night beside you with my 
eyes." 

" Ay," replied the lady ; " and might have seen 
too, if you had used them well, poor Arabella 
nearly fainting when she caught the face of an 
ungrateful man gazing at her from the far end of 
the hall. I will not tell you it was with joy — it 
might be with fear, you know. Your wife, your 
pledged and plighted wife, might well tremble, 
and turn pale, and nearly sink upon the ground, 
when you detected her listening to sweet words 
from the king's fluttering favourite. Think so, 
Seymour, think so, if you can ! But hark ! here 
are steps comings—Sir Harry West — we must 
break off." 

" But how, tell me how," cried Sevmour, " I 
can see you again, how write to you V* 

" See me," replied Arabella, hastily ; " I know 
not ; chance and fortune must favour us ; but as 
to writing, you may trust Ida Mara with any- 
thing." 

" Ida Mara ! Who is she 1" asked her lover. 

" One of my gentlewomen," replied Arabella, 
in a gay tone ; " the only one, indeed, except two 
little maids who wait upon her and me. But 
here is Sir Harry West,'* she continued, turning 
towards the old knight as he approached ; " he 
will tell you more about her, for on my truth I 
think the girl is in love with him, andf he with 
her. Is it not so. Sir Harry 1 We speak of Ida 
Mara." 

Good Sir Harry West made no denial of the 
fact, but told the lady that the queen was about 
to retire ; and Arabella followed him towards the 
terrace, but as she went she took care that Sey- 
mour should have so full a description of the fair 
Italian, that he could find no difficulty in distin- 
guishing her from the other attendants at the 
court. Walking by her side, he crossed the ter- 
race with her towards the queen, but took his 
leave before she joined the royal circle, and was 
soon lost to her sight among the various groups 
that were scattered over the ground. 

The court and the courtiers still for several 
hours prolonged their revels in the halls of Theo- 
bald's; and cups of wine were drunk, and scenes 
of folly enacted, which I will not pause to enu- 
merate or describe. Laughter, and son^, and 
gaming, and many a vice, and many an a^urdi- 



^, had there to take place before moming ; bnt 
ior Arabella Stuart, the day ended with the walk 
in the gardens. 



CHAPTER XXIL 

The leaner does not require to be infonned 
that the aspect of LoiMion in those days was 
very dififerent from that which it shows at pres- 
ent. The great fijre had not swept away that 
foul nest of narrow streets and tali houses, in 
which the plague lingered, almost as pertina- 
ciously as in the lanes of an Oriental city ; nor 
had the increasing population yet spread itself 
over the fields, orswaUowed up the villages, by 
which the great Qietropolis of England was sur- 
rounded in former times, but wmch have been 
gradually covered with the mansions of su&- 
ceeding races of the fashionable world, and 
fringed by the snug villas of commercial men, 
till the town is so gradually blended with the 
country, that it is scarcely possible to say where 
the one ends and the other begins. 

Those large squares which have retained, in 
some instances, to the i)resent day, tiie name of 
fields, were then fields indeed. Boy^ and girls 
went a Maying where balls and suppers are now 
held; and within about a quarter of a mile of 
Lincoln's Inn, a small, tall-chinmeyed house, 
four stories high on one side, and two on anoth- 
er, with a round tower of brick work, added to 
contain the staircase, which seemed to have 
been forgotten in the original construction, rose 
in the midst of a garden; very near the spot 
where gentlemen in curious wigs and black 
gowns now hurry about to plead the cause of 
the rich, but not in general of the poor, if they 
can help it 

At the garden gate of this house, in the begin** 
ning of August, a coach stopped one day about 
three of the clock, and two ladies with the usual 
masks on their faces descended, and walked 
with a quick pace towards the door in the round 
tower. Before they reached it, however, that 
door was opened by the small page Wiom we 
have seen accompanying Master Weston, other- 
wise Doctor Foreman, and who, when at home, 
had the office, which he performed most acute- 
ly, of looking through a small loophole in the 
tower, to examine strictly all the personages who 
approached the doctor's nouse. 

Without any question, the two ladies walked 
straight up stairs, and, tapping at the door on 
the second floor, were answered by a voice fh)m 
within which bade diem enter. The shorter and 
stouter immediately liAed the latch, and then 
drew back to suffer her taller and more gracefbl 
companion to pass. The other lady did so, and 
advancing strait to the table, touched the wor- 
thy Doctor Foreman on the shoulder, without 
however, prevailing upon him to raise his head 
from some strange and extraordinary figures, 
which he was tracing with a pen upon a slip or 
parchment His gay and glittering attire, as a 
foreign cavalier, had now been cast aside ; and 
he was robed in a black gown, trimmed with 
fur, having a small velvet cap upon his head. 
So profoundly busy did he seem, that all he 
replied, when the Countess of Elssex touched 
him, was, " Enter— enter : why do you not coma 
inl" 

" The man's mad," cried the countess. 

"No, no," replied Mrs. Turner: "docs not 
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your ladyship see that he is abstracted 1 Yoa 
must let him finish what he is about; your 
own fate may depend upon it for aught you 
know." 

With this warning, the countess stood silent ; 
but her impatient spirit still moved her to keep 
beating the ground with her small foot, till at 
length Doctor Foreman exclaimed, as he drew 
two more new figures at the bottom of the vel- 
lum, "Gimmel, Alsaneth*," and then looked 
round, as if in surprise, to see any one in the 
room but himself. As soon as he perceived — or 
appeared to perceive — the countess, he started 
up, exclaiming, "Bless me, beautiful lady! I 
beg your ladyship's pardon. Pray be seated. 
"What is the news with youl 'Tis long since 1 
have had .the honour of seeing you. Has all 
gone according to your wish V* 

" Good faith, no : much to the contraiy," re- 
plied the countess, seating herself, and taking 
off her mask; and here it is to be remarked that 
a great change had come over her, in her de- 
meanour to the respectable Doctor Foreman, 
since first she was introduced to that worthy 
and scientific person. She had now seen him 
several times : all shame and reserve had been 
cast off; her criminal love and its object were 
fuUjT avowed; and, entangled in the snares of 
the impostor and his unprincipled associate, she 
was ready to engage in any rash act, however 
disgraceful, to accomplish her dark and vicious 

Surposes. Nor let the reader for one moment 
oubt the truth of these assertions ; let him not, 
filled with the notions and enlightened by the 
knowledge of the present day, ask himselt if it 
be possible that a lady, of the highest rank and 
education of the time, could be the dupe of such 
a charlatan and so low and infamous a woman 1 
Let him not suppose that the tale is invented or 
embellished by the writer ; for it is absolutely 
true, and stands based upon the evidence given 
before a court of justice. There may be, in- 
deed, particulars still more gross than any here 
detailed, views still more wicked, follies still 
more flagrant — for much must be suppressed 
that would offend a pure and delicate mmd — but 
let it be remembered, that all these scenes are 
rather undercoloured than overcharged. 

"I thought at one time, indeed," continued 
the countess, " that your art was having its ef- 
fect, for 1 met him at Theobald's, and, for the 
first time, saw something like the- light of love 
in his eyes. But all has gone wrong since I 
returned to London. My lather insists that I 
shall go home to that hateful wretch, to whom 
I am tied by such cruel bonds; and, if I do so, I 
shall die of grief and despair." 

" Madam," said the doctor, " I grieve for you 
deeply, but it is not in my power to control des- 
tiny. All that I told you was, that, by the use 
of certain powders and drugs, such as'William 
Shakspeare speaks of in the Midsummer Night's 
Dream, where he says, 

" • The jaice of it on sleeping eyelid* laid, 
Will make a man or woman madly doat 
Upon the next live creature that it sees,' ** 

I can change hate or indifference into love, and 
love into bate, so that he who now cares naught 
for you, may soon be at your feet, and he who 
now loves you, may soon be as cold as ice." 

" Then give me some, give me some of the 
latter," she cried, eagerly, " that I may mix it 
vith all the food of this half-husband of mine, 
that he may learn to detest me, as I detest him. 



Would he but consent, the iron bofid betweeL 
us might soon be broken ; but I cannot take the 
ways that other women would to win my pur- 
pose. If I persuade and soothe, it will but 
waken his love the more." 

'* No, no," said Foreman, " you must not do 
that I You must repel him coldly — show yoni 
dislike — ^look as if you loathed his sight." 

*' That were no great effort," cried the count- 
ess, "it is my daily food to hate him. But 
hark ! there is a noise. Look out, Turner, look 
out." 

*' Half a dozen gentlemen, as I live," ezclaim- 
ed Mrs. Turner, "coming straight along the 
path towards the house, too : 1 do believe they 
are gentlemen of my Lord of Suffolk, your noble 
father, lady. Yes, there is Sir John Walters, as 
I live ! Have you no hiding-place, doctor 1" 

" 'Twere useless, 'twere useless," answered 
the countess, with a look of disdain, " the coach 
is at the gate ; and I am not a baby, to be fright- 
ened at the look of my father's gentlemen. 
Come quick, sirrah, give me some ot that pow- 
der of hate you talk of." 

" We weigh it, madam," said Foreman, hesi- 
tating, " at the rate of one gold noble per grain, 
but a small portion goes a great way. 

" There, give me plenty," she cried, throwing 
a purse upon the table ; and Foreman, taking it 
up, hurried to a little cabinet at the side, and 
took out several small packets. 

At the same instant the impostor's boy 
knocked at the door of the room; and the 
countess exclaimed boldly, " Come in." 

"There be six gentlemen at the door," he 
said, "inquiring if the Countess of Essex be 
here." 

"Tell them she is," replied the countess, 
" and if they want her, they must wait her 
pleasure below. Come, sir, is that ready V* 

" It is, madam," said the doctor, giving her 
the powders. 

" Ha !" exclaimed she, gazing at them with a 
triumphant smile, " if these will make him hate 
me, he shall soon have them all, though it drove 
him wellnigh to murder me. Oh ! if I could 
but make him strike me I Now, sir, to you I 
must leave the task of working upon Lord Ro« 
Chester; he is now in London, and you can 
easily find means — " 

" Fear not, madam, fear not," replied the im- 
postor, who heard a heavy step upon the stairs. 
and, to say the truth, was anxious to get rid ot 
his fair guest, for fear of inquiries not the most 
profitable to him. " Fear not, madam, I will so 
manage it that — " 

" The gentlemen will come up !" cried the 
boy, thrusting in his head. The moment after 
he was pushed aside, and a stout, middle-aged 
man entered, on whom the bright eyes of the 
countess flashed living fire. 

" How dare you. Sir John Walters," she ex- 
claimed, " intrude upon me in this manner 1" 

" I have your father's orders, my lady," replied 
Sir John, " to bring you to him directly. He has 
something of importance to communicate." 

" Well, sir," said the countess, " I suppose I 
must obey; but be you sure that I will soon 
break through this tutelage ;" and passing him 
with a look of angry disdain, she descended the 
stairs, walked through the midst of the gentle- 
men at the door, without noticing any of them, 
and entered her coach. 

The vehicle was driven immediately to the 
house of the Earl of Sufiblk, aud an angry spot 
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was still upon the cheek of the fair countess 
when she entered her father's gates. Fear and 
timidity were not in her nature, and she walked 
at once to the room where she expected to find 
him. She was surprised, however, and some- 
what dismayed, it must be confessed, not only to 
behold her two parents, but her sister, and the 
Earl of Essex. Her mother was in tears, and 
her father's brow stem and dark, while her hus- 
band stood with his arms folded on his chest, 
looking sad rather than out of temper. 

Passing him by, without the slightest notice, 
Lady Essex advanced straight towards her la- 
ther, saying, " You sent for me, sir 1" 

" I did, Frances," he replied ; " it was to let 
you know my will. Here stands your htisband, 
madam, to whose house you have refused to go, 
on one pretence or another, ever since he re- 
turned to England to claim you as his bride. I 
beseech you, my child, in courteous decency, to 
give your hand to this noble gentleman, and let 
him lead you home — for this is your home no 
longer." 

" I dare say, my lord," replied the countess, 
unabashed, " that I could find another without 
troubling him." 

" You see," cried her father — " bear witness 
all, that no remonstrance or parental solicitation 
has an^ effect! Now, madam, hear! The coach, 
which is to convey you with your husband to his 
seat of Chartley, is at the door: your wardrobe 
is packed up to follow. From this room you 
go to that conveyance. Nay, not a word : for 
if you walk not soberly, you shall be compelled ; 
and down to Chartley with what grace you may. 
I trust that, ere I see your face again, a change 
will be wrought in your heart, and that I shall 
be enabled to welcome back the daughter glad- 
ly, whom I now part with in displeasure." 

Lady Essex made a great effort to speak ; but 
it was in vain, and she burst into a passionate 
flood of tears. 

''Come, lady," said Lord Essex in a gentle 
tone, taking her hand, "believe me, I will do 
all tnat man can do to win your love, and to 
secure your happiness." 

"You can do neither, sir!" replied the count- 
ess ; " but I am your slave, it seems. Have you 
uo chains ready 1 Let us go !" and without bid- 
ding adieu to any one, she walked straight to the 
door. 

We will pass over the journey to Chartley, 
the cold hatred with which she repelled her hus- 
band's love by the way, and the first week of 
their sojourn at that beautiful seat. 

It was on the evening of a bright day in the 
same month, while the whole world was looking 
gay and cheerful without, that the earl entered 
his wife's drawing-room, where all was dark 
and gloomy. The windows were closed, the 
curtains drawn ; for she had never suffered them 
to be opened since her arrival. A single lamp 
stood upon the table, and by its faint light the 
countess sat and wept. She raised neither her 
head nor her eyes when the step of her husband 
sounded in the chamber, but continued fixed and 
motionless, like a beautiful statue representing 
angry grief. Lord Essex drew a seat to the oth- 
er side of the table, and sitting down, gazed at 
her for a moment or two in silence. 

" Dry your tears, madam," he said at length. 

" That is at least a privilege you cannot take 
from me, sir," she replied. "When in my 
childhood, now six years ago, I took a vow I 
did not understand, I never promised not to 
weep." 



" Dry your tears, I say, madam !" he rejoined, 
in a tone both of sternness and sadness ; " for 
the cause of their flowing is about to be r&< 
moved." 

The countess started and looked up. 

" I will claim your attention lor a moment," 
he continued; "and yon shall hear the result of 
some consideration. You and I were married 
at an early age, as the custom is — " 

" It is a bad one," said the countess. " Go on." 

" But if you were not capable," continued her 
husband, " of loving and esteeming at that age, 
I was ; and J returned to England to claim you, 
full of affection, which, as you may suppose, 
was not diminished when I saw your beauty. 
I have now been here nearly two months; and 
I have tried, by evey means within man's power, 
to win vou to return the attachment I have felt 
The effort has proved vain. I have learned to 
know that you are unworthy of my love ; that^ 
instead of that lair form containing a heart and 
mind as soft and l)eautiful as your looks, there 
is nothing within but a proud, angry spirit, self- 
ish, and cold, and fierce — a loathsome thinff, 
that makes the glittering casket in which it is 
enshrined all poor and valueless. I therefore 
cast you off, madam ; or, as you will term it, 
set you free to go whithersoever you will, to do 
whatsoever you please. Your uncle of North- 
ampton will receive you, for my good lord, your 
father, will not. From me yoti shall enjoy such 
an income as may befit the Countess of Essex. 
I give it in honour of my own name, and trust, 
but faintly, that yoti will never disgrace it. To- 
morrow, at daybreak, yonr equipage will be at 
the door to convey you back »o London. You 
came down hither with me against yonr will: 
but if I were to go back again with you, it would 
be against my own." 

" Oh joy, joy !" cried the countess, starting up 
and clasping her hands. "I am a slave no 
longer !" 

Her husband gave her one look of scorn and 
reprobation, and quitted the room. 



CHAPTER XXin. 

Shikspeire assured his hearers in the age of 
which we are now writing. " the course of true 
love never did run smooth," and the assertion is 
certainly as true as a proverb. When Arabella 
Stuart retired to her chamber for the ni^ht, her 
heart was relieved of part of the load which her 
lover's apparently strange conduct had brought 
upon it; yet sufficient anxiety and grief remain- 
ed in her mind to give her ample subject for 
thought and sorrowful meditation. She was 
still a little angry, it must be confessed, that Sey- 
mour should even have doubted her — her, whose 
whole thoughts and affections had been with 
him during his absence. But yet, perhaps, 
there might be a certain sort of gratification, too. 
in her bosom, to see that his love for her still 
remained so powerful, that the least apprehen- 
sion of losing her should change his whole na- 
ture, and render one so uniformly kind, tender, 
and ardent — cold, discourteous, and repulsive. 
It was a little triumph of its sort, which even 
Arabella's heart could not but be pleased wiih. 

Hers, however, was not a character either to 
return such anger or enjoy such triumph long; 
and the whole was soon swallowed up m joy at 
his retom, and grief for the uneasiness he nad 
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sufiered. The more painful part of her contem- 

Elations referred to the ramours which he had 
eard; and she asked herself, with fear, What if 
^ the king should have given encouragement to 
his favourite to pursue the suit for her hand 1 
-what would be her fate if James, won to the 
views of Rochester, should insist upon her ac- 
cepting him as her husband 1 How could such 
rumours get abroad, she inquired likewise, un- 
less some much more marked approbation of 
Rochester's ambition than any of her own acts 
had given, had been received from a quarter 
where will and authority went together 1 

Women, however, have generally a happy^ art 
of putting aside the consideration of pamful 
probabilities. They have much greater laith in 
the influence of time and accident in removing 
obstacles and averting dangers than men; and 
Arabella consoled herself with the hope of see- 
ing William Seymour on the following morn- 
ing, and enjoying an interview, however short, 
during which all clouds would be swept away, 
and their whole hearts opened to each other as 
before. 

Such expectations were strengthened ere she 
retired to rest. Ida Mara, who had not been in 
her chamber when she first returned, appeared 
not long ader, while one of the maids was comb- 
ing their lady's beautiful long hair, and standing 
beside her, as was her wont when she was at 
her toilet, talking gayly of all the pageants 
which Lord Salisburv's mansion had presented 
during the day, and describing the hall, through 
which she had just passed, as displaying a lam- 
entable, yet ludicrous scene of drunkenness and 
follv. 

When the lady was undressed, she told her 
attendants to leave her, as usual, to her prayers; 
but the pretty Italian girl begged leave to re- 
main a moment, saying that shfe had something 
to tell her mistress, and the moment the two 
maids were gone, she took a note from- her bo- 
som, and put it into Arabella's hand. 

" Dear lady," she cried at the same time, " do 
you know that the gentleman who, with Sir 
Lewis Lewkenor, escorted you to Wilton, long, 
long ago, has come back again '^ I found him 
standing at the bottom of the stairs just now; 
and, the moment he saw me, he asked if my 
name was not Ida Mara, and then gave me 
that note, with directions to deliver it when you 
were alone. Oh, you wQl be so glad to see 
him 1" 

" How know you that, Ida Maral" exclaim- 
ed Arabella, witn a smile. 

" Because you wept when he went away," re- 
plied the girl, archly, " and have sighed ever 
since, when I talked to you of Italy." 

"Well, Ida Mara," answered her mistress, 
"you must tell no one that I wept when he 
went away, for it might be dangerous to him 
and to me." 

" Then I would die first," cried the girl ; and 
Arabella, opening the note, read a few hasty 
lines from William Seymour, beseeching her to 
walk early in the park on the following morn- 
ing, before the rest of the court was stirring. 
"1 have a thousand things to say," continued 
Seymour, " a thousand things to tell, a thousand 
things to ask forgiveness for." 

Arabella's heart fluttered; for, although she 
had no hesitation, though she looked upon her- 
self as bound to him by every tie, and believed 
that she had no right to refuse any reasonable 
lequest, yet there was something in the idea of 



purposely going out to meet him which agitated, 
if it did not alarm her. 

Telling Ida Mara to wake her early, she re- 
tired to rest ; but little sleep did poor Arabdhi 
gain that night, and by daybreak on the fal- 
lowing morninff she was up and at her toilet 
Scarcely had sne commenced, however, when 
Ida Mara entered, informing her that the whole 
court were on fock, the king having been ill in 
the night, and about to set out immediately ibr 
London. 

The lady finished dressing herself in haste, 
and descending the stairs, went out by the small 
postern door opening upon the terrace. Leav- 
mg that exposed spot as soon as she conld, she 
pr6ceeded by a flight of steps into the gaidens 
below, and thence by a long, straight walk to- 
wards a long avenue, which, though now long 
cut down, was in those days one of the greatest 
ornaments of the place. A step behind her soon 
caught her ear; and the next instant Seymour 
was by her side. But she had only time to learn 
that, there being no room in the house, he was 
lodged in one of the villages near, and to tell 
him that all were in the hurry of departure at 
the court, when two Scotch gentlemen, named 
Ramsay and Morton, appeared in the avenue, 
and Arabella exclaimed eagerly, "We must 
part, Seymour, for the present. Call often at 
Shrewsbury House ; for if I have anything to 
tell, I will leave a letter there for you. My 
aunt is all kindness, and in part knows what is 
between us." 

" Then I can communicate with you there," 
cried Seymour. 

" Yes, yes " replied Arabella : " iaiewell, fare- 
well," and she left him. 

Had they been wise and practised in such 
meetings, instead of parting and each turning 
back by a separate path — a proceeding which 
might plainly indicate to any who watched them 
that they had come thither by agreement, and 
returned as soon as they had said what they 
wished to communicate — William Seymour 
would have walked on towards the hoase. and 
Arabella would have pursued her ramUe, leav- 
ing those who saw them to suppose that they 
had met accidentally. 

They did not follow this plan, however, and 
their meeting was accordingly marked and re- 

?orted afterward ; for there was nothing in which 
ames found greater delight than in learning all 
the secrets and investigating the private affairs 
of those by whom he was surrounded ; and his 
courtiers took ample care to feed his appetite for 
this sort of information with all the gossip of the 
court. 

From Theobald's to London, and from Lon- 
don to Hampton Court, Arabella accompanied 
the queen, with the interval of but one day; and 
during the whole of the following week she had 
no opportunity of seeing her lover; for, without 
any apparent cause, events always took such a 
turn as to prevent her from visiting London, 
even for an hour, as she had proposed. She 
knew not how or why, but it seemed to her that 
she was watched ; nay, more, that her actions 
were overruled without any apparent stretch of 
authority. Wherever she proposed to go during 
the day, a message from the queen called her in 
another direction ; and if she walked out alone, 
she was sure to see some one at a distance, walk- 
ing step by step within view. 

She tried to persuade herself that all this was 
accidental, and that it was but the consciousness 
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of ber ovm wishes wbich made her suspect pther 
jpeople had remarked them, But she was not 
allowed to remain long in snch a belief; for 
one morning, before she joined the queen, Ida 
Mara came into her chamber with her cheek 
glovring, and her bright eyes full of light; and, 
sinking down on her knees beside her mistress, 
she cried, *' Oh, lady, lady dear, they wish me 
to betray you — to be a spy upon you. That 
Sir Lewis Lewkenor sent for me this morning, 
and commanded me, in the name of the king, 
to give him information daily of all that you do." 

Arabella turned somewhat pale. " And what 
did you say, Ida Mara Y* she asked. 

" I said at first, like a fool," replied the girl, 
*' that I was your servant, and not the king's. 
But I was sorry for it afterward ; for I thought 
- that, if I showed them that they would get no 
tidings from me, they would apply to some one 
else ; so then I said as quietly as I could, that I 
knew not there was anything to tell." 

" What answered he to that 1" demanded Ara- 
bella. 

" Why he asked," replied the girl, « if Mr. 
Seymour had been to visit you since he return- 
ed. I said boldly. No, as well I might ; and he 
then repeated that I must bring him intelligence 
every day ; and having by this time bethought 
myself of what was best to do, I made him a low 
courtesy, saying that I trusted, if I were to have 
such an office, I should have some wages for it, 
otherwise I could not undertake it. He replied 
that I should be well paid ; and I answered, that 
it must not be like the officers of state, who get 
their money when and hdw they can : that I was 
too poor to wait. Whereupon he gave me a 
rose noble, which I have got here." 

Arabella shook her head. " I fear, Ida Ma- 
ra," she said, " by taking the man's money, you 
have committed yourself to give him informa- 
tion." 

" Oh, he shall have it, he shall have it," cried 
Ida Mara, ''as much as he can desire. He 
shall know every gown you have put on, and 
liow many times you change your shoes, and 
what you say to your tailor, when he brings 
home your new suit. There shall not be a trifle 
of such a kind that he shall not know." 

" But if he questions you of other things 1" 
asked Arabella. 

" Oh, leave me to answer him, dear lady," 
cried the girl, " and be you assured that not one 
thing which you would keep secret shall he ever 
discover from my lips. I will guard yours bet- 
ter than my own, and, as he talks to me in vil- 
lanous Italian, I shall have no diffioulty in lead- 
ing his wit asti^y. But hark! there is some 
one knocks at the door." 

" See who it is," replied Arabella, in some 
agitation ; " it is terrible to be thus spied upon." 

Ida Mara rose and went to the door of the 
chamber, which was in a deep recess, leading 
from one of the towers, in which the room was 
situated, to the main body of the building. The 
Italian girl opened the door, and looked out upon 
the stairs, when, drawing back for a moment, 
she turned an inquiring glance towards her mis- 
tress, to which Arabella could make no reply, as 
«he knew not who was there. 

The girl then, acting upon her own judgment, 
opened the .door wide, without uttering a word ; 
and with a light step, William Seymour entered 
the room, Ida Mara quitting it at the same mo- 
ment 

Anbell| rose and sprang towards him; but 



before he could hold her to his heart for a 
moment; she exclaimed, " Seymour, dear Sey- 
mour, you must not slay. Nay, not an instant ! 
We are watched : suspicion is roused, and we 
may be both ruined if you remain. I can bear 
this no longer. I will find means to quit the 
court within a few da3Rs. In the mean while, I 
will write to you, and tell you all that has hap- 
pened. But now, you must leave me. Indeed, 
indeed you must! Nay, surely you have no 
jealousy of Arabella nowl" 

"None, none, dearest," he cried, "but all I 
fear is that they may persecute you to wed this 
man." , 

" They would not succeed," answered Arabel- 
la ; " besides, he seems to have quitted the pur- 
suit. I have seen nothing of him since we were 
here. We have not exchanged a word for the 
last week. But leave me, Seymour, leave me, 
in pity. You may frustrate your own hopes." 

" I must at least give you this letter from my 
Lord of Shrewsbury," said Seymour. " Hearing 
that I was coming hither, he charged me with 
it, but I know nq^ what it contains." 

"Well, well, I will read it afterward," an- 
swered the lady. "Now, Seymour, now, you 
must go ; but as you have been seen here, you 
had better present yourself at the court." 

" I will," he answered, " 1 will. Adieu, then, 
dearest, ii it must be so ;" and he left her. 

Scarcely had he quitted the room, however, 
when some one again knocked at the door, and, 
without much ceremony, entered, before the lady 
had broken the seal ot her uncle's letter. She 
was not a little surprised, as she looked up, to 
see one of the keepers of the council-chamber, 
who advanced towards her with a low bow. 

" What would you with me, sir 1" she asked. 

"The king, madam," he replied, "requires 
your ladyship's presence before the council." 

Arabella turned pale ; but there was no means 
of avoiding whatever was before her; and she 
replied at once, " I am ready to accompany you, 
sir. Pray call my gentlewoman, from that room 
on the le|t." 

The keeper obeyed ; and Arabella, after cov- 
ering her head with a veil, put her arm through 
that of Ida Mara, and followed the keeper to tne 
royal apartments. 

In the anteroom to the council-chamber her 
guide asked her to wait for a moment, and open- 
ing the door, went in. As he did so, she heard 
her lover's voice, answering aloud, " I carried 
her a letter from the Earl m Shrewsbury, your 
majesty." 

The next moment the keeper again appeared, 
and ushered her into the presence of tne king. 
James was seated at the head of the table, with 
a black velvet hat looped with a large emerald 
on his head, and three or four noblemen bare- 
headed on his right hand and on his left. The 
moment he beheld Arabella, he said, with the 
broad Scottish accent which he never lost, " Put 
the lady a chair, sirrah. Now, young gentle- 
man, answer me again, and mina that 3^u tell 
me the truth, for there were eves upon you, sir 
— ^there were eyes upon you. 33ow long did you 
stay upon this visit!" 

" I have no desire, your majesty," replied Sey- 
mour, with some haughtiness in his tone, " to 
speak aught but the truth ; it is not my custom. 
I might have stayed with the Lady Arabella 
some two minutes and a half, or three min- 
utes." 



' " The man says five, sir," cried the king. 
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" Abont five, your majesty," said one of the 
councillors : •* he is not precise." 

" It may have been five, sire," answered Sey- 
mour, slightly smiling ; " pleasant society makes 
the time pass quick, and unpleasant things will 
make it seem tardy. Methinks I have been here 
an hour." 

"As bold as ever I see," cried the king; "you 
will make yourself a hot nest of it, sir, if you go 
on at this rate. When did you visit the Lady 
Arabella before 7" 

" Some years ago, sire," replied William Sey- 
mour, " and then by your majesty's command." 

" Do you mean to say, sir," asked the king, 
** that you have not seen her since you had our 
gracious permission to return 1" 



" Seen her I have, your majesty," replied Sey- 
mour, "at Theobald's the night of the masque; 
and on the following morning I met her as she 
was walking in the park. She is herself wit- 
ness, however, that 1 did not then detain her 
long ; and I protest, upon my honour, that I have 
never visited her since my return, except on this 
one occasion, when I carried her the letter of 
my Lord Shrewsbury. Then I stayed not long- 
er than any gentleman might be expected to do 
in common courtesy — not knowing," he added 
bitterly, " that there was a spy at my heels," and 
he went on in a murmur to himself, "I would 
have cut ofi'his ears, if I had." 

" Sir, you speak rashly and unadvisedly," re- 
plied the king: "spies are necessary in all civ- 
ilized states, and not to be light-lied by such gal- 
lants as you. It is in some sort, sir, a holy or- 
dinance. Did not Joshua the prophet send out 
spies, who were received by that excellent 
woman Rahab, the harlot, who let them down 
secretly from the wall 1 and it is right that kings 
and judges should be informed, by discreet and 
dutiful subjects, of all that is taking place 
around them, especially in what concerns their 
near relations, sirrah. You hear, madam, what 
this gentleman says ; and I charge you upon your 
allegiance to tell me if it be true 1" 

"Perfectly, sire," said Arabella, in a low 
voice, " as far as I have heard it. He brought 
me a letter from my uncle of Shrewsbury." 

"Ay, is it even sol" cried the king: "you 
both sing the same song; but I would fain see 
this letter." 

Arabella hesitated. She knew not what her 
uncle might have said. Besides the risk of his 
alluding to the messenger in such a way as 
might excite suspicion, there was many a jest 
current upon the manners of the court which 
might not be very well fitted for the king's eve; 
and holding the letter in her hand, she replied, 
"This was not written, sire, to be made public. 
I should think the letter of an uncle to his niece 
might be—" 

" Hout, nonsense !" cried James. " Is not a 
king God's vicegerent upon earth, and above all 
uncles or fathers either 1 Is he not Pater Pa- 
triae 1 I command you, madam, lay the letter 
on the board." 

Arabella did so with a trembling hand ; and 
one of the councillors handed it to the king, who 
took it and examined it closely. 

" It cannot have been falsified," he said, " for 
the seal is not broken." 

He then, without ceremony, opened it, and 
read aloud, making his usual comments as he 
did so. 

"*My sweet niece,'" it proceeded, "*your 
good aunt and I are about soon to go to* dur 



place called Malvoisy, in* Bnckinghamshiyey 
and we would fain have you with us, if you caa 
get the king's permission to come, not so much 
ror our own sakes, to have the company of aa 
idle girl, whom we do not love, as for yours, to 
get you out of the foul and unsavoury atmo- 
sphere of a court, where, from all we hear, yoa 
are likely to be quite corrupted by bad ex<^ 
ample.' 

"Heard you ever the like of that!" cried the 
king, laughing till the tears ran over his cheeks. 

"•1 do not know,'" he proceeded, readiog^ 
Lord Shrewsbury's letter, " * whether you, too, 
ray niece, were as drunk as the rest at Theo- 



bald's. I hope not, for if you were, your head 
must have ached the next morning; but I do 
hear that his majesty of Denmark emptied two 
pottles and a half of heavy Burgundy aAer the 
repast, and our great king the same.' 

" The lalse loon," cried the king, with a tre- 
mendous oath, " I declare, he's like a dishonest 
tapster, and put down three gills too much to my 
score. But we will see farther," and he went, 
on to read, "'And our great king the same^ 
But, happily for the state, his brains are too 
good to swim with any quantity of wine ; and so< 
he 'scaped falling, though I hear, in the contest,. 
Burgundy overthrew Denmark. However, it 
you would come with us, and live in quiet for a 
time, seeing none but your aunt and me, wheedle 
his majesty, as you know how, and join us here 
to-morrow or the next day. I shall send this by- 
Sir John Harrington — that merry soul. Yours^ 
as you shall behave yourself, 

'Shrewsbury. 

" * Postcriptum. William Seymour has just 
come in ; and he goes down to Hampton Court 
to-morrow. I give him charge of this letter.* " 

"Ha!" cried the king, **by my soul, though- 
he puts his fingers somewhat too near majesty,, 
he knows how to do so with distinctions, this 
good Earl of Shrewsbury ; and a wise and sa- 
pient man he is, if be had but a little knowledge 
of the Greek tongue, in respect of which he is 
illiterate, as I once proved. But of that more- 
hereafter. I cannot but say, lady, that it might, 
be as well for you to accept your uncle's invita- 
tion." 

" I shall do so most willingly, your majesty," 
replied Arabella, " and the more from the pertect 
solitude he promises me. The court has beeiL 
so thronged of late, that I feel as if I had been 
living in a crowd, and shall be glad to so^ the 
air thinner of human beings." 

"Well, so shall it be, then," said James, "and 
you shall have our full leave and royal permis- 
sion to spend a formight, or perchance a month, 
with your good uncle at his manor at Malvoisy.. 
But, before either of you depart, remember, for 
the future, that we will have no love passages.. 
Ay, madam, you may redden, but we may know 
more than, perhaps, we choose to say. We have 
our own views with regard to the disposal of 
your hand, which shall be announced to you ia 
due time ; and we shall expect to find you duly 
obedient, and complying. You, sir, too, will un- 
derstand us, and if you proceed farther with aay 
follies you may have gotten into your head, you 
will incur our heavy displeasure, which is not a 
light matter for any man to bear. So be wise,, 
if wisdom can enter into so young a pate. Now 
you may retire, sir." 

Seymour bowed and withdrew; and, to say 
the truth, had not the matter so much aflfected 
his happiness, he might have inclined to laugh. 
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at the reprimand of tie king. Jameis's broad 
Scottish accent, which sounded uncouth enough 
in his moments of uproarious jocularity, became 
even more ludicrous when delivering any of his 
solemn harangues, especially as he had an in- 
veterate habit of interlarding even his most stud- 
ied sentences with the peculiar idioms and phra- 
seology of his own nation, and with illustrations 
often the most homely and absurd, and often the 
most profane, not to say blasphemous. To 
these we cannot attempt to do justice; but it is 
weU known that the sudden utterance of such 
words and figures, in the midst of an oration de- 
livered with mock majesty and solemnity, has 
overset the gravity even of an indignant House 
of Commons, and caused the members to shrink 
behind each other, lest their laughter should be 
too apparent. 

Arabella remained before the council, in anx- 
ious expectation of what was to come next ; but 
much to her gratification, as the king was com- 
mencing a long admonition, he was drawn away 
by some word which he himself made use of— 
we believe it was caUanl — to enter into a tedious 
discussion upon the derivation thereof, which 
occupied him for the space of nearly twenty min- 
utes, at the end of which time he dismissed her, 
without returning to the original subject. 

Retiring gladly to her own chamber, the lady 
gave way to the feelings which she had feared to 
display before the eyes of the heartless monarch 
and his cold councillors. The storm had passed 
away for the time ; but it left clouds behind it ; 
and though she felt relieved, there was enough 
of agitation and apprehension remaining to bring 
the tears into her eyes. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

As with the ancient walls of palaces and 
balls, as with the dungeon and the court of law, 
so with the old hawthorn-tree of the wide chase, 
the yew-tree of the churchyard, or the broad oak 
of the park — many a tale could be told by the 
silent witnesses of man's passions, joys, and 
sufferings, had they but a voice to speak that 
which mey have seen; and how instructive 
might the homily be, if, as we have reason to 
believe, vice seldom goes without its punish- 
ment on earth, though virtue may have to look 
to Heaven for its reward i 

In the wildest part of that tract of ground, 
called Bushy Park, which, in the days we speak 
of, showed far less trace of man's handy work 
than at present, amid fern, and white-thorn, and 
starting deer walked along a lady and gentle- 
man, both exquisitely beautiful in person, what- 
ever they might be in heart. With her two fair 
hands clasped tc^ether, she hang upon his arm, 
gazing up through her mask at his face, while 
he looked down at her with admiration of a kind 
to which it would be ahnost profane to give the 
name of love. 

"Nay," she said, in a laughing tone, " I did 
not send it. You do not suppose, that I need to 
court any man." 

" Nay, sweetest lady," replied Rochester, " I 
do not suppose you do ; but I thought that for- 
tune and yourself might have so favoured me, 
to let me know the right track to follow." 

" Not I," answered the countess ; " and in good 
truth, if 1 had the other night thought, when you 
first talked of love, that you but did so because 
K 



vou thought it would please me, X would haK 
been as cruel as a step-dame, to cure you of 
such vanity. If I knew thtf writer of the letter^ 
too, methinks I would have him punished for a 
scandal." 

" Not so," answered Rochester, labouring to 
frame some graceful speech, at which he was 
not dexterous. " You, surely, would not punish 
him for giving me the first hope of happiness, 
which I scarcely ventured to dream of." 

" In truth, I would," replied the lady ; " how 
dare he stand sponsor for my afiections, and 

fromise and vow so many things in my name % 
declare there is not a word of truth in it, what> 
soever you may think. I love you not at all, and 
never shall. 'Tis but your vanity that makes- 
you believe so." 

" Nay, I call all these trees to witness," cried 
Rochester, " of what you acknowledged half aw 
hour ago." 

" Oh, women will say what they do not mean,"" 
replied the countess. " I hope no one but the* 
trees did hear me ; for I would not have toa 
many witnesses to such a falsehood. And so 
you showed the letter to Sir Thomas Overbury, 
and he it was, I suppose, who said I had writ- 
ten it." 

"No," replied Rochester, "he divined that 
you were the person spoken of; but he said that 
it was a man's hand." 

" I wish it were burned off!" cried the count* 
ess, in a tone of affected anger. " I don't 1^» 
this Sir Thomas Overbury." 

"And why noti" asked Carr; "he sa3rs that 
you are by lar the most beautiful woman in the 
court, perhaps in the world." 

" In that he is wise," answered the countess,, 
with a laugh; "but I hate him because you 
love him. I shall hate all that you love now." 

" That is kind," said Carr ; " I thought the 
proverb ran, ' Love me, love my dog.* " 

"Ay," said the countess, still in the same 
jesting tone ; "if you will treat him like a dog.. 
But I can tell you, henceforth and forever, li 
will have you love nobody but me, or I wilii 
have naught to do with vour love. I will have 
you all mine ; you shall not give one grain of 
your afi*ection to aught else on earth, whether 
the breath of life be warm in it, or it be but the 
cold production of art or nature ; I will not have- 
thee stand and gaze at a picture of Rubens orr 
Titian ; thou shalt not stand upon Richmond 
Hill and sigh over the fair prospect before thee ;. 
thou shalt not listen to a bird singing in a spray, 
and praise its melodv. Thine eyes, thine ears^ 
th V heart, shall be all mine, or I will be Jealous; 
There shall be no partnership in love." 

" You must not bring a bill into Parliament 
for all this," replied Carr, " or it will be called 
monopoly, and we shall have a petition and re'» 
monstrance." 

" No," cried the countess ; " these are but my 
rights over mine own, these are the royalties of 
my estate ; every rich metal beneath the surface 
is mine, as well as the soil above ; and no one 
shall trespass on my right." 

In sucn conversation, they walked on, idle 
enough, it is true, and vicious enough, consider- 
ing the situation of the parties ; but yet it seem« 
ed necessary to display, before the reader's eyes, 
this scene, which may save us farther details 
into which we would lain not enter ; and doubt-^ 
less it has suggested, as we desired, a question 
to the mind— almost a charge against our vera-^* 
city. " Can this be the Countess of Essesl^ 
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tke reader may well ask ; " the same hanh, ro- 
pulsire, fiery, passionate being, who has been 
already exhibited in scenes with her father and 
husband, which make the pure and honest heart 
glow with indignation and contempt 1 this sod, 
■playflil, jesting creature, the same, bold, impet- 
4ioas bemg, whom we have seen casting from 
her the most sacred obligations 1" 

Yes, reader, it is the same, only onder anoth- 
'er aspect; the same spoiled child, all remorse- 
less nre when contradicted, now sporting in her 
unwise hours of gratification with the same 
carelessness of right which distinguished her in 
her darker moments. , Have you not seen a ti- 
ger in its ca^, unmoved by hunger or by rage, 
gamboling like a kitten, smoothing its glossy 
fur, and stretching out, in graceful sport, its 
limbs both beautiml and strong 1 Who would 
suppose that it is the same fierce, devouring 
beast that rends the unhappy traveller in its 
fury, and gorges itself in blood and carnage 1 
Unrestrained passion is still the tiger, sportful 
when gratified, but terrible when thwarted. 

They had turned back towards the palace 
irom which they had wandered forth, Rochester 
thinking that durlnff his long absence, the king 
might have required his presence, and the count- 
ess knowing well that her ultimate objects could 
not be attained unless her lover cultivated assid- 
uously the favour of the monarch. She could 
not refrain from saying, however, " Why, do you 
not tell your dog" — ^for so she henceforth called 
Overbury — " to go and fawn in your place V* 

Though there was something sarcastic in her 
tone, Rochester was not offended; for he was 
now completely the slave of her charms. Weak 
and unprincipled himself, the same personal 
beauty which at first raised him to distinction, 
was all that he thought valuable in others. The 
heart, the mind, virtue, even talent — so often 
•esteemed where goodness is neglected — he cared 
little for, he thought little of, indeed; and in 
Frances Howard he certainly had found all that 
he sought for most in woman — resplendent beau- 
ty, eager passions, and deep and vehement at- 
tachment to himself. That loveliness and that 
love had, for the first time, kindled within him 
the eager fire of which his own nature was sus- 
ceptible. It seemed as if the insane passion 
with which she was possessed were in its nature 
infectious, and had seized upon him also. For 
her he was ready to dare anything, to sacrifice 
anything, however sacred or however good ; and 
it but wanted occasion to call forth all the pow- 
er of the evil spirit, which had slumbered for 
want of object 

They had reached an alley leading back to- 
wards the palace, when suddenly they perceived 
the fig-ure of a man advancing towards them, 
with his head bent down, and his arms folded 
upon his chest. He was tall, stately, and com- 
manding in air, but seemed absorbed in a deep 
revery ; and Rochester paused, looking forward 
and saying, " Who can that be V* 

" Do you not know 1" asked the countess in 
a stern tone. 

" No," he replied : " do you V 

" Right well," she answered : " it is that very 
noble gentleman, the Earl of Essex—" 

Rochester's left hand fell upon the hilt of his 
sword; but the countess proceeded, "Do you 
think that, at any distance, I should not know 
that form, the hateful shadow of which has 
'haunted me waking and sleeping for so long a 
time?" 



" Shall we avoid himi'' said Rocheater, who, 
though as ready as any one to draw the sword, 
was not, to do him but justice, inclined to wran- 
gle in the presence of a woman. 

" No," answered the countess, calmly, '* I have 
no wish to shun him. Methinks I wUl take off 
my mask." 

" No, no," cried Rochester, " not so : give him 
the opportunity of not seeming to know thee if 
he will;" and with a deliberate step they pro- 
ceeded along the alley, up which the £arl of 
Essex advanced in the same thoughtful mood. 

When he was within a few steps of them he 
raised his head. His brow contracted, but that 
was the only sign of emotion he displayed. With 
a firm, steady Took, he gazed at Rochester irom 
head to foot, and then turned his eyes upon the 
countess, fixing; them upon her masked face 
sternly and sadJy. It was evident that he knew 
her ; and, indeed, the beauty of her form, and 
the queenly grace of her step, were not to be 
mistaken. 

Not the slightest quivering of her hand, nor 
any clinging to the arm of Rochester, indicated 
agitation or alarm on her part. She trod, as she 
passed the man whose happiness she had wreck- 
ed, with a foot as bold and unwavering as if her 
path were one of virtue and honour. It seemed 
as if she wished him to see and know how com- 
pletely she had cast off all sense of right and de- 
cency ; and perhaps it was indeed so, for her ob- 
ject was to drive nim to have their incomplete 
marrihge annulled, and set her fVee to wed the 
man for whom she had disgraced herself. 

*' I shall cut that man's throat some day," said 
Rochester after they had passed; " saw you the 
glance he gave mel That cannot be long 
borne." 

" I beseech you do nothing of the kind," re- 
plied the countess, the few better points in whose 
character require to be displayed as well as the 
darker ones. " 'Tis not that I am afraid for vou, 
Rochester; but you must not spill his blood. I 
hate, abhor, loathe him ; but still I have brought 
upon him much misery, and I wish not to do 
more. Did he stand in my way, did he still per- 
sist in his claims upon me, I know not what I 
might not do to free myself from him. Any- 
thing, anything, I believe. But such is not the 
case; thank God, he hates me as much as I hate 
him, and therefore I would injure him no farther. 
Were he even to lash me with his tongue, in- 
stead of trying to look me down with his eyes, I 
could forgive him. No, you must do nothiLg 
against him. But now we are coming near 
the palace, and I must leave you. You can 
follow in a few minutes; I shall be with the 
queen all night." 

From these last words, the reader will learn 
that the countess still strove to conceal her con- 
duct from the eyes of the court in general ; but 
in this, as might be expected, she was unsuc- 
cessful. Fond of scandal and gossip, King James 
showed no reprobation of the gross immoralitv 
and vice that reigned in his court, and seemed, 
indeed, to tolerate it, for the sake of the amuse- 
ment which it afforded him, to hear of all the in- 
trigues that were going on around him. But the 
encouragement he gave to every one of his con- 
fidential attendants to pry into, and report to him 
all the secrets of the ladies and gentlemen at- 
tached to the queen and to himself, ensured that 
nothing should be concealed which the cunning 
and acuteness of low-minded and unscrupulous 
men could discover. 
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When Rochestehr entered the pataee andpass- 
<«d through the antechamber, where some five or 
six gentlemen were sitting, he fonnd them all 
laag^ing at something which one of their com- 
panions, who was kneeling on the window-seat 
and gazing out, reported to them from time to 
•time. 

" You seem gay, gentlemen," he said, walking 
'Onward, unconscious, perhaps, that he himself 
might have been the subject of their merriment. 

" Yes, my lord," replied one of the jokers, " we 
are just laughing at Bradshaw's observations 
Srom the window. You would think he was the 
alderman's wife who has a comer house in the 
market-place of a counfry town, so cleverly does 
he settle the affairs of every one he sees' go in 
and out of the palace." 

The king's favourite did not venture to ask 
•any more questions; but replying, "I give him 
joy, both of his fine employment, and your 
pleasant comparison," he walked on, and passed 
through the opposite door. 

In a small cabinet to the right of the chamber 
•beyond he found Sir Thomas Overbuiy, who 
looked not particularly well satisfied ; and Ro- 
chester felt an inclination to avoid any long dis- 
cussion with him. 

" Has the king asked for me 1" he inquired. 

" Oh no," replied Overbury, " he has been well 
«nough entertained during your absence." 

"What withi" demanded Rochester. 

"Gossip," answered Overbury: ** gossip, as 
usual." 

" Well, then ".rejoined Rochester, "I will go 
and knock at the old lad3r'8 door." 

"No, no," cried the knight, "Lord North- 
■ampton is with him now, having driven awav 
jMajEwell, who has been entertaining him with 
this affair between you and Lady Essex. I wish 
to Heaven, my lord — " 

" Hush," cried Rochester, laughing, and taking 
}iim by the collar, "not a word, or I will strangle 
you. She is the most charming creature in the 
whole world ; beauty, wit, grace, everything — I 
can no more give her up than I can fly." 

"I do not ask you to give her up, my lord," 
replied Sir Thomas Overbury, whose morality 
was not very nice. "I only wish you to be 
more careful. For a light love affair like this, 
you will never think of marring vour whole 
fortunes ; and if you do not mend the rashness 
of your passion, you will do so. Surely there 
was no need boldly to walk out with her in the 
chase, when you have so many other opportuni- 
ties of being together." 

"Oh, she longed for a walk with me, she 
said ;" replied Rochester, " and how could I refuse 
her ? Besides, nobody could see us. You knew 
where I was gone ; but we went out and came 
back separate, so that none of the rest of the 
court could — " 

"Could do anything," interrupted Overbury, 
^'but sit in the anteroom, and make epigrams 
upon vou by the hour. The last thing I heard 
Bradsbaw say was foolish enough ; but it will 
show you the talk. 

'* ' We soon shall see the Dane driren home, 
And Saxon knig^ta m Weiaez. 
Euez to Middlesex ia ooroe, 
And Rochester joins Essex.' " 

" His bad lines," replied Rochester, angrily, 
*' shall cost him his place or his ears." 

" Ah, that's the way," cried Overbury, " that 
one rash act brings on another. You must needs 
parade yoonelf in public with this lady, and 



then you make an enemy of a man who has 
manv powerful Mends. But hark ! there goes 
Lord Northampton from the king's closet. You 
had beuer go now, and laugh off this affair.-' 

"1 will, I will," replied Rochester, and gladly 
left Sir Thomas Overbury, whose friendly coun- 
sels, to say the truth, were no longer so pala- 
table to him as once they had been. 

Those who direct us with skill towards the 
gratification of our passions or our wishes, are 
loved lor their complaisance, and admired for 
their ability, by the weak and unprincipled, by 
the ordinary and the selfish, and, too often, by 
the wise and the great ; for that twofold exertion 
of reason is extraordinary indeed which, when 
misled by inclination, enables us to appreciate 
the wisdom which sees that we are wrong, and 
to be grateful for the love that would guide us 
back to right. 



CHAPTER XXV- 

It was a bright and beautiful day upon tne 
whole ; though, from time to time, over the deep 
blue sky, and through the sunshiny air, came 
some large pelting drops of rain, though nothing 
worthy of the name or cloud was seen, and the 
shower lasted but for a minute, fleeting away 
with a rainbow on its wings, like some gay child 
tossing up a many-coloured scarf into the wind. 
There was a bright party, too, upon the banks 
of the Thames, in Buckinghamshire, fit for the 
pencil of a Landseer. It consisted or a fine, tall 
man of noble presence, about fifty years of age. 
mounted on a stout black horse, with a broad 
hat and feathers on his head, and dressed in dark 
green, with a pair of tan-coloured boots and red 
tops. Over his shoulder he wore a pouch of 
velvet, slung by a broad band of leather, em- 
broidered with gold, and reaching to the hilt of 
his short-sword. His hands were covered with 
lai;ge gloves of buckskin, the flaps of which ex- 
tended nearlv to his elbow; ana over the first 
finger of the left were thrown some silken strings 
and little lobular bells. He had, too, a whistle 
of silver, suspended round his neck by a green 
cord with a tassel ; and, as he sat there wiSi his 
gray mustache and flowing gray hair, his bright 
and merry brown eye, and easy seat upon his 
horse, one might ju(^ him to be an experienced 
sportfman, well satisfied with the success of the 
day. 

On his right hand was a lady— a few years 
younger than himself, perhaps, but not many-^ 
mounted upon a round, short-legged, but power- 
ful galloway, not deficient in fire or breeding, 
but chosen, apparently, for its strength and cour- 
age. Its bright eye glanced, and its ear quivered, 
while, held in by the rein, it seemed eager to go 
on, and pawed the ground with its small, delicate 
foot. The lady herself was dressed in a rich 
riding suit; and the hooded hawk which she 
held upon one hand, and smoothed down from 
time to time with the other, sufficiently an- 
nounced her occupation. The expression of her 
countenance was high and dignified; but, at the 
same time, there was a certain degree of quick- 
ness of temper in the glance of her eye, some- 
what softened by a pleasant and good-humoured 
smile upon her lip. 

On the other side of the gentleman we haire 
mentioned appeared a younger lady, with her 
beautiful brown hair escaping in rich curls from 
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a small black velvet cap ornamented with a sin- 
gle black feather, and her face glowing with ex- 
ercise. She was mounted on a light gray jen- 
net, full of blood and spirit, but apparently well 
trained, and good-tempered, who, with head down 
and extended neck, snuffed at a low-legged span- 
iel dog, which, with open UMHilh and dropping 
tongue, lay looking in the face of its master. 

Near this group of falconers was seen a strong 
middle-aged man, kneeling down beside a dead 
heron, which lay upon the grassy bank, and fast- 
ening on a hood upon the head of a hawk, which 
he seemed to be caressing and scolding at the 
same time. 

"Ah, the haggard!" he cried, "ah, the hag- 
gard! thou art not half reclaimed, art thou 1 My 
lord, she will be a magnificent bird next spring. 
Did you see that point she made at the pitch 1 
and such a stoop ! There is not a bird in the 
mew could do better. I told you, sir, with her 
first feather. Come, lady, come, no rustling. 
Where's the other glove, boyT* he continued, 
addressing a young man, who, with two others 
habited as falconers, stood near with long poles 
in their hands. " There's another bird not far 
off, my lord." 

"Ay, but here comes a boat," answered his 
master, " and they will put him up. I thought 
so ; there he goes ! there he goes 1 Slip, Marge- 
ry, my love 1 Whoop ! Sir Long Legs, whoop I 
Off with her, off with her. Calm, good Marge- 
ry, calm! She has him, now she has him." 
And off flew the falcon from the lady's hand ; 
while the heron, apparently unwilling to tower, 
flapped its heavy wings along over the water, 
rippling it for some way with its feet 

"After her, after her!" cried the gentleman; 
" the brute will show us no sport ; as I live she 
will let Margery strike her m the water. No, 
no, there she goes up! After her, after her;" 
and away he galloped, accompanied by the lady on 
the galloway, and the three lads with their poles. 

The younger lady paused, however, and rein- 
ed in her jennet, notwithstanding all its strug- 
gles to follow the rest. Her eyes were fixed 
upon the boat, which, rowed by two stout men 
with the full current of the stream, now rapidly 
approached the spot where she was. The next 
minute she slipped from the saddle, her eyes 
bright, and her whole face glowing; and with 
the bridle over her left arm, approached the very 
brink of the water, holding out her hand, which 
in another instant was clasped in that of Will- 
iam Seymour. 

He sprang at once on shore; and, while Ara- 
bella strove to conceal from the eyes of the boat- 
men the joy that was in her heart, there was 
quite enough in her countenance to sweep away 
all jealousy forever from the heart of her lover, 
if ever he entertained it. 

"Is this accident or design!" asked Arabella, 
in a low tone. " It is very pleasant, Seymour, 
whatever it is. But where have you been 
since 7" 

" Three days I was kept at Hampton Court," 
answered Seymour, " then took my aeparture for 
Cambridge, cut across thence to Oxford, and 
then, knowing well that I should have a wel- 
come from the countess, came down the river 
with my two men in the boat. Run her into the 
first creek you can find," be continued, turning 
to the boatmen, " and come up to Lord Shrews- 
bury's house at Malvoisie. Where can these 
men find a creekj falconer, in which the boat will 
be in safety V* 



<' Not a quarter of a mile down, sir," replied a 
man, who was settling the falcon which bad pre- 
viously struck a heron, upon a perch, formed <^ 
four rollers of wood, in the shape of a sqnare, 
which hung from the neck of a boy, placed m the 
centre thereof, much like the pails of a London 
milkwoman : " they will find a creek and a boat- 
house belonging to my lord too. There will be 
room enough for your boat beside the eaii** 
barge. Then, if they follow the path, it wiU 
take them to the house. But I must run after 
the hawk, my lady; 'twere a shame if she struck 
the quarry, and I not there. There they go over 
Lawson's lea." 

"Gk), go, Harry," cried Arabella; "and tell 
my uncle I am following." 

The man and the boy hurried away, and after 
pausing to speak a word or two more, Seymour 
replaced Arabella in her saddle; and then, with, 
his hand resting on the croup, walked slowlv on 
beside her, gazing up into her face, and drinking 
in sweet draughts of pure, and high, and holy 
affection. It was a beautiful contrast to the dark 
scene of strong but evil passion which it has 
been lately our unpleasing task to paint. 

**I am sure they will receive you kindly," 
said Arabella, after a short pause, in answer te 
something Seymour had said; "but I doubt, 
William, indeed I doubt, that either will appro7e 
of your staying long." 

"Doubt not — doubt nothing, dearest Arabel- 
la," replied Seymour: "I saw the countess in 
London before I went down to Hampton Court 
She taxed me with my love; apd I did not deny 
it; and she owned that such constancy, on votir 
part and on mine, deserved its reward. I nave 
had a letter from her, too, since she heard of that 
scene before the council, which she pronounces 
scandalous and wicked, and sajrs it is high time 
you should be freed from the thraldom in which 
yon are kept, and your heart suffered to have its 
liberty. "lis by her invitation,*indeed, that I 
came." 

" But my uncle," said Arabella, " I fear mf 
uncle; I do not think h^ will countenance—" 

She paused, and William Seymour asked,, 
"What, mybelovedl" 

" What I believe you wish," replied Arabella^ 
with her cheek glowing, "our marriage in se- 
cret." 

" My wishes go farther still, dear one," replied 
William Seymour ; " I could not be content — ^not 
half conteLt, to ^ee my Arabella only by stealth, 
with long and frequent intervals. I must be able 
to pass the whole livelong day with her, to sua 
myself in her smiles whenever I will, to hear the 
music of her voice continually, lo watch her 
eyes, and trace every varying thought from day 
to day." 

" Oh, that can never be here," answered Ara- 
bella, sadly. 

"No, not here," replied William Seymour,^ 
"but in another land, where this king's power 
will not reach us. In any of the Spanish terri- 
tories, in Flanders, in Italy, In Spain itself, we 
shall be quite secure ; and where thou art is my 
country, Arabella. That climate will be bright- 
est where thy looks beam upon me, that scene 
the fairest where thou art by my side." 

A bright drop arose in Arabella's eye as he 
spoke, but she answered almost sadly, "Yoa 
know, William, that I desire nothing but you; 
and yet it seems to me hardly right that my love 
should banish you from the land of your birth. 
Yoa have many frlendSj good men and nobie^ 
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^se and honourable ; and I should be pitnid to 
see the husband that I love anrrounded and ad- 
mired by those he himself esteems. I would en- 
large ail your sphere of enjoyment, Seymour, 
not diminish it. I would not have you lor me, 
if I could help it, give up one friend, abandon 
one virtuous pleasure. Oh no, love is not a 
selfish passion. On the contrary, it is a self- 
denying one ; for I feel that all I could desire to 
make me happy would be the happiness of him 
1 love." 

" Dear, noble girl,** cried Sevmour, bending 
down his head and kissing the hand that rested 
on her bridle rein, " 1 say so too ; and therefore 
is it that I give not one thought to the abandon- 
ment of everything else, for the bright hope of 
making you happy in some distant country. But 
«till, my beloved, you need not think that we 
«hall be condemned to everlasting banishment. 
A few short years may pass, till the king sees 
that he cannot break our union ; and then he 
must perceive that it is for his own interest, as 
well as his honour, that we should return and 
enjoy our rights in our own land." 

"I do not know," answered Arabella, in a 
doubtful tone ; " he is hard and resolute in his 
resentments. Do you not know how he treated 
ihe palatine who urged him, with continual 
prayers and entreaties, to set free the unfortu- 
nate Lord Grey 7 All that the king replied was, 
* When I come to your dominions, son-in-law, 
i will ask for none of your prisoners.* " 

" Well, then, we will set him at defiance," re- 
plied Seymour j " we will fix our happiness in 
our mutual love ; we will form our high fortunes 
in contentment ; and leave him to rule, with his 
sceptre of parchment, those whose fate hangs 
upon his smile. I would rather be the husband 
of Arabella Stuart, in any land in all the world, 
•where I may boldly hold her to my heart and 
call her mine, however poor the pittance that I 
bave to share with her, than live in riches in 
my native country, with the dread of an unjust 
monarch's frown darkening each moment that I 
spent in her sweet com pan v. But there stands 
my Lord of Shrewsbury ; his bird has brought 
the heron down, I see, so he will be in good-hu- 
mour, and we must take the brightest moment 
we can find." 

Thus saying, he advanced with Arabella to a 
little knoll, on which the group of falconers had 
reassembled. The earl had by this time dis- 
mounted from his horse, and was standing be- 
side his wife, who was bending her bead, a3 if 
talking to him rapidly, but in an under tone ; and 
Ae bright yellow sky behind them showed clear- 
ly the fine, commanding features of the Countess 
of Shrewsbury, full of animation and eagerness. 
The earl shrugged his shoulders with a laugh; 
and then, advancing cordially towards William 
Seymour, he held out his hand, saying, 

"Welcome, welcome, thou man of wander- 
ings; you have missed a rare day's sport by not 
coming^three hours sooner, and wellnigh spoil- 
ed our sport, too, by stirring this gray-coated 
•gentleman from the reeds with your boat. How- 
over, as Margery has avenged herself, and 
brougfht him down from the skies with a fall — 
as should be the case with all ambitious spirits 
when they soar too high — we will forgive you. 
Come, we will back towards the house." 

" I did not see what you were about till it was 
too late, my lord," replied William Seymour, 
grasping his hand. " Dear lady, how goes it 
with jovlV* he continued, advancing to the 



I conntess, and adding, in a low tone, as he bent 
I down to kiss her glove, " thanks for your com- 
fortable letter." 

" You shall have more to thank me for than 
that," replied Lady Shrewsbury. " Well, my 
pretty cousin," she continued, turning to Ara- 
bella, with a smile, "we have struck our bird 
to-day, methinks." 

"Not I," answered Arabella, innocently: "I 
had no hawk to fly, and therefore have got no 
quarry." 

" Ay, but you have," answered the countess ; 
"and the goodliest, it seems. Come, Shrews- 
bury, deliver me of these iesses. I will have no 
more birds upon my hand to-day." 

" Take care, lady mine," replied the earl, ap- 
proaching, " that you do not get more upon your 
hands than you can manage." 

The countess took him by the mustache, say- 
ing, « Wilt thou be silent V'^ 

•* See how she treats me !" cried the earl, laugh- 
ing; "and I have borne this for twenty long 
years. Let no man say that there is not meek- 
ness among husbands! Come, I will walk 
back. Bring my horse, boy. You are too fat 
to walk, good wife ; and this poor thing is too 
delicate ; so we men will trudge afoot, while 
the women keep the saddle. 'Twas not so in 
the aueen's time, Seymour. With a woman on 
the throne, men ruled; now the coif and the pet- 
ticoat govern all." 

The conntess and Arabella rode on, and Sey- 
mour and the earl followed on foot, leaving the 
hawks to the care of the falconers. Lord Shrews- 
bury was gay and good-humoured, perfectly cor- 
dial in his manner towards his voung friend, and 
repeated, more than once, that be was most hap- 
py to see him ; but he touched not at all upon 
the subject nearest to Seymour's thoughts, al- 
though the words he had let fall in speaking to 
the countess induced his companion to believe 
that he was not nnaware of nis love for Ara- 
bella. 

The house of Malvoisie, which has long since 
disappeared from the face of the earth, had been 
built m the last year of the reign of Heniy VIII. 
and, consequently, might be considered in those 
days a modem erection. But our somewhat 
weeping climate soon stamps the mark of age 
upon man's works ; and in the space of sixty 
years the red brick bad become brown, and lich- 
ens had gathered here and there upon the walls. 
The immense quantity of beech-trees, from 
which Buckinghamshire takes its name, and 
which there came close up to the house on three 
sides, might have contributed to this effect ; but, 
however that might be, the house had already a 
very venerable appearance ; and the four ter- 
races, one below the other, with their low walls 
and ornamented coping, gave it, likewise, a 
magnificent air, although it was not of very 
great extent 

Servants were waiting at the door to give ad- 
mission to the lord of the mansion and his guest ; 
and the earl conducted his young friend at once 
into the countess's drawing-room, which was 
furnished in a manner that any one may see de- 
scribed, if they choose to look into Lady Comp- 
ton's letter to her husband after his recovery. 

Lady Shrewsbury and Arabella, still in their 
riding-dress, were standing talking together ea- 
gerly ; and Arabella's face was glowing, while 
her eyes were cast down,«>o thai Seymour easily 
conceived what had been thte nature of their con- 
versation. 
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" Now, then, doee the door, Sbrewsbniy," 
said the countess, "and let us hold a council to- 
gether." 

"Nonsense," replied the earl; "suffer the 
poor youth to recover and refresh himselt'a Hilie, 
before you attack him. Besides, I tell you fair- 
ly, I will have nothing to do with your ptots 
and conspiracies, even if their object be but the 
robbery of a wren's nest. You may do what 
you like, lady mine. I never was powerful in 
my life in martial rule ; and my sway has wax- 
ed slenderer every year." 

" Because you knew wery well," answered the 
countess, laughing, "that you had got somebody 
who could manage her own afiairs, and yours, 
too, better than you could yourself; so like a 
wise man, as you are, you proved yourself a 
most obedient husband." 

" Well, well," said the earl, good-homouredly, 
" I will have nothing to do with your councils ; 
but I do insist that it is better to let this poor 
youth eat his supper, and not hear his fate fast- 
ing. So come along to your chamber, Seymour, 
and wash your hands. When once my good 
housewife gets hold of you, you may give your- 
self up ; you will have no power over your own 
actions afterward, that I can tell you." 

" After supper be it, then," answered the 
countess. " Come, Bella, we may as well put 
off these weeds, too ;" and thus saying, she led 
the way from the room. 

The earl accompanied his young guest to his 
chamber, where he foond all the goods and chat- 
tels which his men had brought np from the 
boat; and Lord Shrewsbury, closing the door, 
took his youn^ friend's hand kindly, saying, in 
a graver tone than he had hitherto usied, " Will- 
iam, I wish you very well, believe me, and no 
man would do more to serve you or to see you 
happy. But let me advise you to think well 
what you are about. A man, it is true, may 
well risk much for the sweetest lady in all the 
land; but let not passion blind you, and induce 
you to take any step of great importance, with- 
out due consideration. Recollect thal^this dear 
girl's fate is implicated, as well as your own. 
Having said this, my boy, I shall add no more ; 
but, whatever you do, be sure that I will stand 
by you when it is done, as the son of my old 
dear friend, and the grandson of one of the no- 
blest gentlemen in Europe. Now farewell for 
the present." 

William Seymour sat down and mei^itated. 
What the Earl of Shrewsbury had said had the 
effect which words of good, plain, common 
sense, mingled with frank and feeling kindness, 
is almost sure to have on the hearts of all but 
the vicious and the hardened. It made him 
think deeply, intensely, of that which he was 
about to do : it did more, it made him even doubt 
his own motives, and his own judgment; it made 
him try, by every test that the powers of a stisong 
mind could bring to bear upon the subject, the 
course he was alx)ut to pursue ; and to ask him- 
self, for Arabella's sake, whether his eyes were 
not blinded by passion ; whether he was really 
seeking that which was most likely to conduce 
to her happiness ; or whether he was risking 
her peape for his own gratification. 

Eagerly did he debate the question with him- 
self; and he strove resolutely to act as an im- 
partial judge between desire and self-denial ; but 
love is the most eloquent of advocates; and it is 
not to be wondered at, that, with so good a cause 
as that which he had to plead, he overpowered 



all the arguments an the opposite side. To a 
mind not very sensible to fear or alive to danger^ 
the risks and inconveniences seemed Rmall; tbe 
probabiliiiesof success great; and happiness, if 
their escape could be ejected, certain. He rec* 
ollected all that Arabella herself had said: the 
frank confession of her love, the deep devotion 
which she showed towards him, her readinesito 
a bandon everything for him. He asked himseU^ 
If his whole happiness for life was slaked opoa 
his union with her, could he doubt that ien 
was equally dependant upon it also 1 And then 
he went on to think, of what would be her Catc^ 
if neglecting the opportunity, if abandoning the 
chance of uniting themselves together £>rever, 
she were left still in the same suuation at ihe 
court of England in which she had lived for the 
last two or three years. The argaaient whick 
that question called forth was conclusive. Conld 
he, for any consideration, leave her to wither 
under the cold and icy tyranny of a monarch 
like James I. — the sport of all his caprices, the 
victicn of whatever a harsh policy, or a weak 
complacence with the views of his vicious fa- 
vourites, might require. He pictured her, day 
after day, suffering from uniust severity or chill- 
ing neglect; he thought of her, forced to mingle 
in scenes of vicious excess with those whom her 
pure heart contemned and abhorred ; he saw her 
urged, commanded, forced to give her hand to 
some base minion of an unprincipled icing; liv- 
ing a short life of misery and gloom ; and dyioff 
with blighted hope and disappointed love, Conu. 
he suffer this 1 Ought he to snfier it 1 For her 
sake, as well as his own, if there were but a bare 
chance of delivering her, could he stand coldly 
by and abandon her to such a fate as this 1 

Love, as may well be supposed, easily won 
the day, and proved to his conviction that the 
only hope of happiness for himself, and her he 
loved, was in speedy flight ; and, after a few mo- 
ments given to the arrangement of his ditss, he 
again sought Arabella and the countess, deter- 
mined to persevere. 

He found them both with the earl; and, by 
common consent, nothing was said upon the 
subject which occupied all thoughts, fo* aooot 
an hour and a half, over which space ot time 
we will pass, as the conversation of persons 
whose minds are filled with one engrossine 
theme, upon every-day topics in which thev feel 
no interest, would be as tedious to the reader as 
to themselves. 

The supper was over, the windows were do- 
sed, the lights were lighted, and the party had 
once more assembled in the countess's drawing- 
roouL The earl, however, stood beside one m 
the tables, and taking up a light, he said, "lam 
going to the book-room. When diis plot is 
hatched, you can come and tell me, sweetheart; 
and then you shall play me an air on the viigi- 
nals, or sing me a song to the lute." 

" Dear uncle," said Arabella, laying her hand 
npon his arm, and looking up in his face as if 
she wished him to stay. But Lord Shrewsbury 
merely bent down his head and kissed her cheek, 
saying, " Grod protect thee, in all circumstances, 
my dear girl !" and, without waiting for farUier 
reply, quitted the room. 

Arabella leaned her arm upon the table, and 
placed her hand over her eyes, while the count- 
ess demanded, as soon as the door was closed, 
" Well, Seymour, what are your plans 7 It is 
high time that all this should come to some con- 
clusion; or you two, unable to restrain your' 
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k>Ye from appearing, aad not baviog taken care 
to shelter it against storms, will get into misery, 
from which we shall not be able to rescue you." 



Seymour kissed the countess's hand with many 
thanks, acknowledging that her plan was the 
wisest and the best. " But, dear lady," he ad- 



" I think so too, dear lady," replied Seymour: ded, '' I almost fear that if this takes place in 

"and I have come hither, certain of your kind your house, it may draw upon you and my ^;ood 

support and assistance, to arrange what is to be Lord of Shrewsbury the indignation of the king/^ 

done." '"Good faith," answered the countess, "his 

"You are both agreed, I suppose," said the majesty had belter not meddle with me. 'Tis 

countess; "you love each other aearly, I know, such poor timid things, as this that he can in- 

Is it not so, Bella?" timidate and overawe. But even if he should 

Arabella looked up with a smile, but maiie no tr^, I have a hold upon him which will keep 

answer, and the countess proceeded :' him silent — at least I think so. ^Tis not many 

"That will do," she said; "and I do not see months ago that he said to me, when the mar- 
why your afiection should be barred by the swine riage proposed with the Duke of Gueldres was 
king we have now upon the throne. Seymour, refused, that Arabella might choose one of his- 
you have got some plan in your head, I am sure, own subjects if she liked ; he consented to it 
Let us hear what it is." freely." 

" That this dear girl should fly with me," re- Arabella started up, and gazed upon her aunt 
plied her lover, " that is the plain truth, count- with doubt and surprise. " Oh, why did you 
ess. I care not much to what country we go, not tell me 1" she ezclaimed. 
provided it be one that will keep us free, for a " Because I did not think fit, poor bird," re- 
time, from the persecution of the king, so long plied the countess, " and something more. I as- 
as his anger lasts." snred the king that you had no thought of mar- 

"I thought so," said Lady Shrewsbury ; "and riage then; Uiat you were indisposed to pve 

I suppose that must be the event. But I cannot your hand to any but a man of princely birth, 

consent, Seymour, to let her go without being I knew right well," she added, abruptly, "that 

first your wife." he was wishing to tie you to his minion, Carr, 

" But how can that be accomplished, dear and I was resolved to shield you from such deg- 

lady V asked William Seymour. " You know, radation. In wedding this youth here, you wed 

if we were to apply to any of the Wshops, they one of princely birth ; for in his veins is flowingr 

would carry the tidings forthwith to the king; the blood of our Seventh Harry; and though 

and if we have the bans published, the fact will you, sweet maid, may be nearest akin to tbis^ 

be soon all over the court. We can be married present king, I am not sure that he is not nearest, 

the moment we are across the Channel." to the throne of England. But so it is, Bella,. 

" No, no," answered the countess, in her usual the king did give this consent ; and I see not 

decided lone ; " she goes with you as your wife, why we may not use it now as well as then." 

or not at all. Do not suppose I think you would " Oh, this is indeed joyful!" exclaimed Ara- 

wroDg her, Seymour; for I am sure yon woiild bella ; "he cannot, he dare not treat us ill afier 

lose your own life first : but if diamonds are val- this." 

viable because they are rare, I am sure so in " Trust him not, trust him not," replied the 

these days is a good name; and she must not countess; " his word is unstable asa quicksand;, 

lose hers — no, not for love itself Nor is the and, if you think to rest upon it, you will be 

matter difiicult as I shall manage it. We have swallowed up alive. The course I have laid 

got a parson here who, though he looks upon us before you is the only one you can pursue; 

all as what he calls papists, is my very humble though this consent that he has given mav per- 

and good servant ; and would be a Catholic, too, haps shame him into moderation, and enable yoit 

if it was not for fear of losing his living, God to return sooner to your native land. Now I 

wot. Thanks be to Heaven, he mumbles like an shall leave you together, pretty birds, in your 

old woman chewing a crust; and I never yet cage, to talk over your plans | and then you 

could discover the person who, when he pub- shall sing your uncle a song, if you have any 

lishes what he calls the baiids of matrimony, voice left. While you are here, Seymour, we 

could find out who were the people he was go- must keep you somewhat close. Our woods, and 

ing to tie in them. Thus, then, I will have it. parks, and fields, may give you ispace enough ; 

You shall stay here three nights, and speed away but you must avoid the towns and villages, Test 

again on the third morning. You shall show our secret be carried to the 'court, 
yourself at the court, and in other places; and 

after the third Sunday you shall come down hith- ^ 
er, where, in this quiet little church, perched up 

among the woods, without a house but the par- CHAPTER XXVI. 
son's for a mile round, you may take each other, 

for better for woree, without any one knowing Onb half the worid does not know how the- 

S^,f inf ^""oii'^' ni" J:^r.I^!^VT' f^^^*^"^' othcr half livc. is sn old English proverb, and a 

^u make all your preparations for departure. ^ ^^ [^^^^ i3 something more to be said 

^^''Z^Tn^^nP^lfn^^^^ P'^Rf- upou Vhe'subjcct than even that-not one mill- 

w f^^™il ^t^i^t'^.I Jf ^^^^ ionth part of the world know what the rest are 

l^y^lfanThTls^^^^^^^^^ doing."^ «^T "^" ^^ ^'Td^' ^^^w^^^^^^ 

puree for any generous purpose.^ Shrewsbury ^^^ ^^""J \*^^^ ^"^ cnmmal design would be 

knd I will give you some h^p, such as it is, frustrated; how many an anxious and careful 

though the times are hard ones; and as, doubt! thought would be avoided ; how many a wwe 

less, the little that our poor Arabella has will be and prudent scheme would find success ; how 

lost for love of vou, it must be made up by your many a good man, strugglmg with poverty 

love for her. Let there be no writing, in the would meet relief and honour ; how many a 

mean time, till yon come a^in ; for we know great man, crushed under the cold obstruction 

well enough that there are spies abroad." of circumstances, would be taken by the hand^ 
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and led up to the high places of the world, if the 
Bctions of all were open to the eyes of all ! 

The days passed sweetly with Arabella Sta- 
«rt and William Seymour for the time during 
'Which the Countess of Shrewsbury permitted 
him to stay. They laid out their plans ; they 
made their arrangements ; they talked over the 
future ; and imagination, that pleasant painter, 
represented the coming days in all the glittering 
colours of hope and light. Even when he had 
lefl Malvoisie, and was deprived of the society 
of her he loved, still the sweet recollection and 
the bright expectation gladdened the present, 
and cheered him while he made all the prepar- 
ations which were necessary for the execution 
of his scheme. But, in the mean time, the 
uriews and designs of others, with little, if any 
reference to himself, were proceeding on a 
course calculated tu ifrustrate all his hopes for 
a time, if not forever ; and while he, in total 
ignorance that such things were taking place, 
was rejoicing at the near approach of happiness, 
a hand was stretched out to snatch it from him, 
just as the cup was being raised to his lip. Oh ! 
could he but have seen the events that were 
occurring at the court of England ; could he 
have heard the words that were spoken, and 
divined the plans that were formed, he might 
have found matter for anxiety and apprehen- 
sion, it is true ; but love would certainly have 
4fonnd some stratagem to frustrate those pur- 
poses, which now marched calmly on to their 
accomplishment. 

We have said that the designs and views of 
"Which we have spoken had little direct reference 
to Seymour, and to the schemes for his escape 
vfith Arabella. The eyes of the king and his 
courtiers had been completely blinded by the 
precautions he had taken ; his visit to Malvoisie 
had not been even whispered among the scan- 
dal-mongers of the court ; and although the 
preparations which he had been making after 
'his return to London were not altogether unno- 
ticed, the tongue of calumny had assigned to 
them a very different motive from the real one, 
and most unintentionally favoured his purposes, 
hy screening the truth under a falsehood. The 
suspicion, which had been so strongly enter- 
tained, of the attachment existing between Ara- 
bella and himself, had almost altogether died 
away ; and rumour had falsely attributed to 
3iim some tender connexion in the native land 
of intrigue, Italy, which was supposed to be 
once more leading him away from the shores 
of his own country. 

In the mean time, the king's favourite, Ro- 
chester, was pursuing, with all the vehemence 
of strong and overpowering passion, the guilty 
course which he had entered upon with the 
heautiful fiend who had got him in her toils. 
His criminal intimacy with T^dy Essex was no 
longer whispered with a smile, or pointed at in 
an epigram. It was the open talk of the whole 
court, the subject of grave and painful repre- 
hension to the few good and wise who were ad- 
mitted to the royal circle, and of laughter and 
merriment to the gay, the unthinking, and vi- 
cious multitude which thronged the palaces of 
James I. 

To one of those, however, who could not be 
classed among the most strict in their notions 
of morality, his open and daring violation of 



even common decency was a subject of bitter 
and anxious thought. Sir Thomas Overbniy 
could not shut out the conviction that this dis- 
graceful connexion might prove a serious obsta- 
cle in the way of his favourite project of allying 
his patroii to the blood royal of England, by a 
marriage with Arabella Stuart ; and every jest 
he hea^ upon the subject came painfully to his 
ear. iSometimes he had thanked Heaven that 
Arabella was absent, and hoped that Roches- 
ter's passion would be as short-lived as it was 
fierce ; but when he saw that, on the contrary, 
it became every day more ardent and outrage- 
ous, he asked himself if it might not be better 
to hurry on the marriage with Arabella without 
any farther delay, and, by engaging the king to 
exercise his full authority, to carry it through 
as rapidly as possible, in order to bind her for- 
ever to Rochester, before she had good cause 
to allege for refusing him her hand. 

Doubts and perplexities, indeed, surrounded 
him ; for although Carr still talked to him oa 
the subject of his marriage, and, in order to 
blind his friend to the designs which he knew 
Overbury would oppose, affected to look upon 
his union with Arabella, whether he loved her or 
not, as a thing absolutely necessary to his seca- 
rity and advancement, yet he showed himsdf 
occasionally cold and captious, reserved and in- 
sincere, towards one who, for a long period, bad 
possessed his fullest confidence, and guided him 
at will. 

Many a deep and anxious fit of thought did 
all these considerations cause Sir Thomas Over- 
bury ; and he resolved, after a long deliberation, 
to try whether by art he could not establish a 
new hold upon the favourite, more firm and te- 
nacious than that of mere gratitude. 

" I must have some power over him," he said ; 
** I must have something in my hands to give, 
in order that I may demand that in return which 
might be otherwise denied, notwithstanding all 
the services I have rendered him.*' 

Such were his thoughts and feelings at the 
period when the court removed from Hampton ; 
and we shall now proceeed to show the manner 
in which he endeavoured to effect bis object, 
premising that for some months he had been 
labouring to bring the king's mind to the par- 
ticular tone he wanted. 

It was in the king's closet at the palace of 
Greenwich. The monarch was dressed in hunt- 
ing costume ; and, as the season was rapidly 
approaching when ne could no longer venture 
to hunt the hart, he was somewhat eager and 
impatient to set out upon his sport. 

Something, however, had gone wrong in the 
stables ; his horse had not been brought to the 
door, at which he was to mount ; and he had 
sent one after another, first a page, then a gen- 
tleman of the privy chamber, and then Lord 
Rochester himself, to see what had become of 
the grooms and huntsmen, upon whose heads 
he bestowed a torrent of condemnation in very 
profane and unkingly language. 

To ordinary observers it would have appeared 
that a more unpropitious moment could not have 
been selected for pressing a suit or asking a fa- 
vour ; but Sir Thomas Overbury knew King 
James as well as any one who was about him, 
and was aware that requests, which he wouki 
have denied flatly and resolutely when he had 
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itime for contideratioD, might often be wrang 
from him by importunity, in a moment of impa- 
-tience and haate. The moment then that he saw 
Lord Rochester pass through the antechamber, 
he hurried to the king — whom he knew to be 
now alone — with a small slip of paper in hand 
Jialf covered with writing. 

**Well, sir, well, where are the horses 1" 
'Cried James, as soon as he saw him. *' Those 
heathen fellows will let the fresh of the morn- 
ing go by ; and the sun's peeping out as hot as 
a kitchen fire, to drink up all the dew off the 
grass. ^' 

" I think they mistook the hour your majesty 
named," replied . Overbury, *' and instead of a 
•quarter before, made ready for a quarter after 
nine." 

*' Body *o sin ! did you ever hear the like of 
that V cried James. ** Did they never go out 
to track a stag in the early morning 1 What 
liave you got there t But if that's a supplica- 
tion, man, you may as well spare your pains. 
Ill have nothing to do with it. Take it away." 

'* It is not a supplication, may it please your 
majesty," replied Overbury, ** but a paper which 
jrour majesty was pleased to say you would 
sign. You may remember the matter in which 
I moved you, sire, regarding my Lord Roches- 
ter and my Lady Arabella." 

" ril not sign it, sir, VU not sign it," cried 
-the king : ** I told you so before. She's got a 
hankering, sir, after that fellow Seymour, and 
1*11 not sign it. If I was sure she would use it 
only to marry Carro, I don't say hut that I 
might. But I will not have the other ! Now 
look ye, young gentleman," he added, falling, 
imperceptibly to himself, into a disquisitional 
tone, "you are not without sense, and good 
parts, and judgment ; and, while we have a 
minute to spare, we will condescend to instruct 
jrou as to our motives, which with kings— who 
are bound to exercise their sagacity upon fine 
points that altogether escape the attention of 
ordinary men — are very different from the com- 
mon motives of the people, or even of council- 
lors, and men accustomed to broad and general 
.atate affairs." 

"I hear your majesty with reverence and 
gratitude, replied Sir Thomas Overbury, in the 
fulsome style then used towards the monarch, 
** and will lay to heart every word that falls 
from your lips, as the most precious guide to 
wisdom." 

"Well, sir, that's right," rejoined James. 
■•* Now listen, then. Ordinary men will think— 
and, most like, you among them — that it is a 
atrange thing that I should let this lady wed 
Rochester, and refuse her to the fellow Sey- 
mour. The vulgar people will think that it is 
because Rochester is, what they call, with their 
profane tongues, the king's favourite. I know 
their garble right well. Others will think that 
it is because I judge ill of this lad Seymour, or 
well of Rochester, as the case may be ; and in 
this they will be reverent, though not altogether 
wise. You yourself may think that you have 
had a finger in the pie, and brought the matter 
about by smooth words and representations ; 
but these opinions are altogether wrong. As 
my Lord Rochester is now a man of a great 
estate, the match may be a suitable one. As 
his fortunes depend upon us, we shall always 
L 



have the staff in onr own hands : and it is not 
unexpedient that she should be married to some 
one over whom we have the greatest authority, 
to prevent her from wedding another who might 
cause confusion. But these are all collateral 
or subsidiary considerations, and go no farther 
than to affect her marriage witli Lord Roches- 
ter. But there are reasons why we will not 
have her marry the fellow Seymour, which are 
these : that he, failing his elder brother, who is 
but a puny lad, is the immediate representative 
of that Lady Catharine Grey, descended from 
King Henry VII. by Mary, queen-dowager of 
France ; and the lady, as you well know, being ' 
of the blood royal of England, and next to ttie** 
throne, after ourself and our children, has been 
the object, as you well know, of many dark 
conspiracies and treacherous designings, both 
among the subjects of our crown and foreign 
princes. Now were the two lines blended more 
by her marriage with this Seymour, there is no 
knowing what might come of it — wars, and ru- 
mours of wars, tumults, and confusion, sir. tf 
they two were to lay their heads together, and 
take up either with the papists or the Puritans, 
they might blow up a flame in a minute that 
would ^e diflScult to put out again." 

** I see your majesty's wisdom," replied 
Overbury, with a low bow, and a well-assorted 
face, *' and it shows clearly that her marriage 
with Lord Rochpster should be brought about 
as soon as possible. If you will sign this per- 
mission, sir, for her to marry any of your maj- 
esty's subjects, it will doubtless greatly facili- 
tate the affair." 

"Well, then, put in his name," said the 
king ; ** why should he not be the person ex- 
pressed 1" 

*' Because your majesty is well aware," an- 
swered Overbury, " the lady has always shown 
herself coy and captious, never willing to give 
her hand where she supposed it was wished. 
At all events, sir, the paper could only be used 
according to your majesty's directions ; and as 
to Mr. Seymour," he continued, " he is now 
paying not the slightest attention to the lady, 
since your majesty so severely reprimanded 
him." 

** It was due and merciful severity,'* answer- 
ed the king, " like that of—" 

But we cannot venture to go on with the 
blasphemous parallel which he drew between 
himself and the Almighty. He ended, howev- 
er, by asking, ** Where is the lad now V 

** He is at the house of his father, the I^rd 
Beauchamp, in London," replied Overbury. 
*'He spent a week at Cambridge, sire, then 
came back direct, and has been in town ever 
since, preparing, they say, for another journey 
to Italy, where, it is rumoured, he has some 
love among the Italian ladies." 

The king began to chuckle at what he called 
*'the fule boy going a thousand miles for a 
woman ;" and he laid his commands strongly 
on Overbury to find out all about it, and give 
him information. 

The knight promised diligent compliance, 
and then added, "If your majesty is gracious 
enough to sign this paper, it will give my Lord 
of Rochester the strongest possible claim to the 
lady's gratitu le and regard ; and it will not be 
necessary to present it to her, but merely to in- 
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iithAte that it exists ; so that all danger of a 
misuse of it will be avoided." 

" Foul fall tiifte, man !" exclaimed the king, 
hesitating, and taking him by the ear ; "what 
a pertinacious hound thou art !" 

" I know your majesty is fond of a stanch 
dog," answered Overbury, " and you will never 
hiame ine for hunting upon the right track." 

*♦ Well, well," cried the king, " I'll not sign 
it, man. That's to say, not just at present." 

"Well, then, sir," replied Overbury, deter- 
mined to make one ipore effort, *'I had better 
tell my Jjord of Rochester at once, not to keep 
him any longer in suspense. I hear his foot 
upon the stairs." 

" No, no," cried the king, hesitating, " let's 
see, let's see. Give me the paper." 

Overbury gave him the paper, repeating, " I 
had better let him know your majesty's resolu- 
tion at once." 

Rochester's step was now distmctly heard 
ooming along the corridor, and James looked 
round with a sort of nervous glance, exclaim- 
ing, 

" Where's the pen 1 where's the pen 1" 

" There, your majesty," answered Overbury, 
putting one into his hand. 

James wrote his name rapidly at the bottom 
of the paper, and gave it to Overbury, saying, 
"There, there, let him have it. But do not 
stop him now ; and hark ye, you need not say 
that we refused to do it." 

"I shall tell him, sire," replied Overbury, 
" that nothing but your majesty's great regard 
for him induced you to consent." 

*' Well, well, that will do ; but do not stop 
him now," answered James, hastily ; and then 
exclaimed, as Rochester entered the closet, 
" The horses, man ! the horses !" • 

" Are at the door, your majesty," replied the 
favourite ; " and hounds and huntsmen gone 
to the north gate." 

" Foul fall the loons," cried James, " I'll 
make them mind my words another time. 
Come away, Bobby, come away ! We have 
lost much time already ;" and thus saying, he 
shuffled out of the closet, followed by Roches- 
ter ; while Overbury paused, gazing with a look 
of thoughtful satisfaction at the paper he held 
in his hand. 

" Ay," now he cried, " the way to fortune is 
open before him, and the road to power open 
before me. And yet," he added, thoughtfully, 
" Rochester has become somewhat cold, even 
when I am serving him the most zealously. 
Such is the usual course of the world. I won- 
der how far he will push his ingratitude 1" 

Thus it is ever with men blindfolded by their 
own selfishness. Overbury fancied that he was 
entitled to deep gratitude from Rochjester, be- 
cause he schemed and laboured to serve him ; 
hut he forgot to ask himself whether all that he 
did was not with a view to the gratification of 
his own ambition. , 

The man who, purely for the sake of another, 
sacrifices his own i)eace, his own repose, his 
own purposes, may well be entitled to thank- 
fulness. Nay, he who at no sacrifice does a 
kindly act, may have^ merit likewise ; but the 
man who, in labouring for another, has his own 
interests, immediate or remote, still before his 
eyes, can claim but little gratitude from him 



whom he may benefit in breaching' Ikte ^im ob- 
jects. 

Had anything been wanting tb show #faat 
were the principles upon which Sir UttomBa 
Overbnry acted, his next thooghts would hare 
displayed them : " I will guard against iiigrati> 
tude," he said ; " I will keep thia paper Jo my 
own hands. His fortune will be then in my 
power, and hers too will be of my making. It 
will be better to have her recalled to the court 
at once. There is no fear of Seymour now. 
He thinks not of her. As far as I can hear from 
Maxwell, he has neither been to see her since 
she went, nor even deigned to write. No, no ; 
'twas but a common visit of conrtesy ; and these 
tale-bearers have magnified it into a nmtter of 
importance. It is not there 1 have my fear;. 
but I doubt that daring, impassioned, unprinci- 
pled Countess of Essex. I mnst break through 
that folly, or Rochester is lost ; and yet it must 
be done skilfully, for it is no light thing to bring 
down upon one's head the anger Of a fierce and 
ruthless woman. Still, it must be done ; and 
though Rochester be bound hand and foot ia 
the chains of this Delilah, we will aee whether 
ambition will not give him strength to brezk 
them. It was but an allesoiy that tale of Sam- 
son. Pleasure was the uiir PhiHatine : ambi- 
tion the strength -giving hair of the Nazarite,. 
which might be cut off for a time, hut grew again 
in the lap of satiety : and though they Minded 
him, he slew them all. He pladced ruin on hi» 
own head, it is true ; and such nay be the c&se 
with this man. Well, we shall aee '" 



CHAPTER XXVn. 

It was a fine clear morning in l^ptemoei, 
when, mounted on a powerful horse and quite 
alone, William Seymour began his journey to- 
wards Buckinghamshire. Seldom were more 
[joyful feelings in the heart of any one ; he was 
going to unite forever his fate to her he loved 
best on earth ; nothing had occurred to interrupt 
his proceedings ; the eyes of policy seemed blind- 
ed ; the very prying spirit of courtly scandal had 
not penetrated his secret. All his preparations 
were made. The ring upon the finger, and the 
benediction of the Church, was all that was 
wanted to render Arabella his own. On, on he 
sped then, with an eager spur, and with little 
apprehension of meeting any one who was likely 
to carry intelligence of his journey to the court, 
which had now removed to Greenwich. 

Taking the shortest way as it then Jay, be 
crossed the Thames by the Horseferry— which, 
at that time, existed about a mile beyond San- 
bury— recrossed it again some miles higher up, 
and then spurred on into Buckinghaoishire 
through the deep Beech woods, Whose green 
leaves were beginning to show the bronzing hand 
of time. He did not now approach the house 
of Lord Shrewsbury, from the side of the river,, 
but passing by Bumham and Hedsor, took a cir- 
cuit round towards the great gates of the park. 

He vvas still about a mile distant, and the day 
had not yet reached the tenth hour, when he ob- 
served a man on horseback, apparently looking 
out for something in one of the neighbouring 
woods, about a quarter of a mile in advance. 
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Taking it for one of the keepers watching the 
game, he rode on at the same qaick pace ; but 
the moment ader, the person whom he had per- 
oeived put his horse into a quick trot, and ad- 
vanced towards him. 

The figure was familiar to his eye, and in a 
minute after, as they approached nearer to each 
other, Seymour recognised Sir Harry West. An 
undefined fueling of apprehension seized upon 
him; though he bad expected to find the old 
knight at Malvoisie ; for it had been agreed that 
he should be invited to act as father to the bride, 
as the Earl of Shrewsbury declined to take any 
part in the business. But then, what brought 
him out at that early hour, if nothing had gone 
wrong 1 and the first question William Seymour 
;asked, as they met, was, *< Is anything the mat- 
ter r* 

•* Quick, quick," cried Sir Harry, laying his 
hand upon his young friend's bridle rein. ** Come 
with rae as fast as possible down this lane. 
There is not an instant to lose;" and, tnming 
Seymour's horse, he led him like a prisoner to 
the mouth of a narrow green cart-road through 
the wood. Then freeing his bridle, be spurred 
on at a gallop, beckoning to the young gentle- 
man to follow. Seymour did so in some con- 
liternation ; and on thsy went as if they were 
hunting the deer, till, at the first turning to the 
right, where the woods concealed them from the 
high road, Sir Harry quitted the path he was 
following, and somewhat slackened his pace. 

** Now, in Heaven's name, tell me what is the 
matter !" exclaimed William Seymour, much 
alarmed. 

»* Why, you have just escaped by five minutes 
the discovery of the whole," said Sir Harry 
West. " Late last night, arrived at Malvoisie 
Sir Thomas Overbury and Chaloner, with the 
king's commands for the Lady Arahella to join 
the court at Greenwich. Not knowing when 
you would arrive, or by what road, we have been 
most anxious, as you may suppose ; and they, 
as if they had some suspicion, and were deter- 
mined to detect you, have arranged that, as the 
lady chose to go by water in the earl's barge, 
Chaloner should accompany her ; while Over- 
bury, who says his complexion is delicate, is to 
proceed with his men by the high road. The 
countess has promised to detain him as long as 
possible, in order that he might not meet you at 
the gates ; and while your own two men have 
been sent, one upon the river, and the other by 
the lower road, to give you warning, I came out 
here to watch for you, expecting every moment 
to see Ovprbury at my heels." 

**How often disappointment meets us at 
the gates of expectation !' exclaimed Seymour. 
«* What is to be done now, Sir Harry 1 Do you 
imagine they have discovered anything?" 

** In truth, I cannot say," answered Sir Har- 
ry West ; ** I hope and trust not, for no hint 
has been given, even of a suspicion. But, at 
all events, the countess will let us know when 
we see her, for she is determined to gain some 
intelligence from Overbury ; and you may trust 
to her shrewd wit for arriving at the truth." 

"But what is to be done nowl" cried Sey« 
inour again, in a tone of despair. " What is to 
be done nowV 

" The first thing to be done," replied Sir Har- 
ry West, " is for you to come with me to the 



gainekeeper*s cottage, and there to lie conceal 
ed, till the countess sends us word that these- 
people are gone. As for the rest, William, this 
is but a silly business. Methinks the world is 
losing its wits ; and that for this same idle pas- 
sion of love, tnen are casting from them all those 
great considerations which are, in fact, the first 
in life. Here is the Earl ot Devonshire breaks 
down the noblest name that any man in his own 
day has created for himself, and all for what ? 
A Harlot !" 

" Oh, name her not," exclaimed Seymour in- 
dignantly, "name her not in the same breath* 
with Arabella. If that woman be not worth — 
as she is not — ^tbe lightest thought of an hon- 
ourable man, she whom I love is surely, by her 
virtues as well as graces, an object for which • 
any man might sacrifice the highest fortunes of 
the world without a sigh. What is it that we 
seek on earth but happiness. Sir Harry 1 AH 
other objects of ambition are but means to that 
great end ; and it is but in estimating well that 
in which happiness consists, that men show the 
difference of their natures. Where — I ask you, 
my good friend — ^where could I find any object 
equal to that I should lose in her, if she be lost ? 
to that which I shall gain in her, if she be gain- 
ed 1 What can one win by the unfruitful glory 
of the sword, but the malediction of thousands* 
if we make it the object of ambition 1 The only 
just cause is our country's good ; and noble lore 
has always strengthened, rather than depress- 
ed, the powers and energies of those who fight 
in an honest quarrel. What are the poor con- 
tentions of the cabinet, or the small and mean 
ambitions of a court 1 The weights under which 
all good things are pressed out of the felon spir- - 
it. But such love as I feel for her, and she for 
me, will not only give happiness to both, but, 
founded in high and honourable passion, will 
strengthen and support us in every principle of 
right, and every worthy endeavour." 

"'Tis all very true, my young friend," re^ 
plied Sir Harry West, " and I never for a mo- 
ment thought of comparing this sweet lady with 
that bad woman. Rich. Nevertheless, with the 
impediments that have stared you in the face 
from the beginning, with the danger of bringing 
misery upon her as well as yourself, I cannot 
but say it would have been wiser far to have 
refrained, to have nipped tlte growing passion 
in the bud, and never to have let it take such 
firm root that it could not be plucked up. It is 
a silly business, Seymour, I repeat ; and God 
send it prove not sad as well as silly. Howev- 
er, as it has gone thus far, it must needs now 
go on ; and I must help it, I suppose ; for it is 
never fear for myself that urges me when I 
strive to dissuade a friend from a dangerous 
course, which may involve me with him. We 
can determine upon nothing yet, till we hear 
what news the countess has obtained. On my 
life, I know not well my way to the gamekeep- 
er's house, but as we are out of sight of the 
road, it does not so much matter." 

They wandered near half a mile out of their 
way ; but at length, after considerable search, 
came to a keeper's dwelling in the wood, where 
the first question of Sir Harry West was, wheth- 
er any message had been sent to him from the 
house. 

** No, sir," replied the keeper's wife, who was 
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busily pr^eparing her husband's dinner against 
his return. " There has been nob<)dy from the 
house at all. Shall I send up the little boy to 
seeT' 

iSir Harry answered in the negative* and only 
begged leave to remain there fur a while with 
his friend, as he expected a messenger speed- 
ily. 

Casting himself down on a chest in the win- 
dow, Seymour gave himeelf up to his melan- 
choly thoughts, while Sir Harry West stood in 
the doorway watching against accident or sur- 
prise. We need not picture to the reader the 
state of mind of the disappointed lover as he sat 
there, with memory brooding over his broken 
hopes, and imagination darkening the future, 
One half hour passed after another, and no one 
appeared, till at length the keeper himself came 
in, and instantly recognised the old knight and 
his young companion, both of whom he had 
previously seen. 

"Which way did you come, Harding T" de- 
manded Sir Harry. 

" I came across the horse road from the wa- 
ter, sir,*' replied the man, "and should have 
been here before ; but I just stopped for a min- 
ute, to give a clout on the head to one of those 
courtier fellows, who was teasing Lady Ara- 
bella's gentlewoman." 

" Ha," cried Sir Harry West, with a look of 
Immediate interest, "what gentlewoman was 
that V* 

" She they call the Signora," answered the 
man, "and a nice young lady she is, though 
jshe do speak English with a queer outlandish 
twang." 

"Where was thisi" exclaimed the old 
Jcnight, with his eyes sparkling with unwonted 
fire. " By Heaven ! I will crop his ears for 
him, if he he one of the best of them." 
€ ^" No need of that, sir," answered the man : 
** he's but a poor creature, and can't do any one 
much harm. I saw him run after the young 
lady from the lower terrace, and thought not 
much about it ; but taking across the covert, to 
.see after the game as I went, I came upon him 
a quarter of a mile up there, teasing her sadly. 
So I told him to let her alone ; upon which he 
called me clown ; and I gave him a touch— just 
.a little touch — with the flat of my hand upon 
the side of his head, when down he went like 
41 ninepin. He got up again, however, and 
went off towards the bouse ; so after that I 
«aid good-day, ma'am, and came away — I hate 
those courtiers." 

** So do I," replied the knight ; " but this 
shows us, Seymour, that some of them are 
there still. So we must even share your potage 
with you, Harding, for neither Mr. Seymour nor 
I will go while they are there." 

"Right welcome, sir, right welcome," re- 
plied the keeper; "this being Thursday, we 
always make plenty, to last till the end of the 
week." 

As he spoke, a hand was laid upon the latch, 
and the next instant Ida Mara entered. As 
soon as she saw the old knight, who advanced 
to meet her, she put her hand in his with a look 
of deep and grateful affection, saying, " I have 
been stopped and troubled, sir, or I would have 
been here half an hour ago. The countess has 
sent me to tell you that they are not gone. 



They stay over the noon meal. As soon as 
they are away, she will send to you." 

As she spoke, sbe made a low inclination of 
the head to Seymour, but addressed herself to 
Sir Harry West. 

"Who was this that troubled youl" asked 
the old knight ; '* the keeper has been telling 
me about him. Who was be, Ida ? Old as I 
am, I am young enough to slit a coxcomb's 
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ears 

" Mind him not, mind him not, dear Sir Har- 
ry,'* cried the girl, laughing. At the court, I 
am obliged, very uAen, to give rude answers to 
such idle things as that. All I cared for was 
that he followed me wherever I turned, and 
stopped me from coming hither." 

" Then the Lady Arabella is not gone 1" ask- 
ed Seymour, somewhat impatient at this epi- 
sode. 

" Oh yes, sir," replied Ida Mara, " she went 
near two hours ago, leaving me to follow with 
one of the maids and her apparel." 

Seymour cast down his eyes, and clasped one 
hand tight upon the other ; and the girl, turn- 
ing to the keeper, thanked him in as courteous 
terms and ji^raceful language as if she had been 
bred among the highest of the land. Then, 
looking to Sir Harry, sbe said, "I will go back 
now, sir, for fear they should track me here." 

"You must not go alone," replied the old 
knight. "You may meet with insult by the 
way, my dear. I will go with you till you are 
near the house." 

" Let me go, sir," cried the keeper ; " the 
jackanape w»'ll run fast enough if he sees me." 

" That he will," replied Ida Mara ; " but you 
struck him too hard. I thought you had killed 
him." 

" Pooh !" answered the man, " I only gave 
him a touch. Those things arn't so easily kill- 
ed — they've got nine lives, like a cat TU be 
back again in a minute, good wife, so don*t 
wait for me." 

In about an hour and a half after Ida Mara's 
visit, a loud whoop was heard on the outside of 
the cottage, and Harding started up to open the 
door, crying, " That's my lord." " Come, Sir 
Harry, come," exclaimed the Earl of Shrews- 
bury, entering. " Come, Seymour, come, the 
land is clear of the enemy. Bring their horses 
up, Harding. How are you, William, how are 
you 1" and he shook his young friend's hand cor- 
dially. " Nay, look not so sad," he continued, 
as they walked along ; " all is not lost that is 
delayed. With such a politician behind your 
hand as my pood wife, you have nothing to fear. 
Whatever Mary Cavendish makes up her mind 
to have done, depend upon it will be done. If 
she were to set her heart upon marrying me to 
the prettiest lady of all the court, I should ex- 
pect that she would carry me to the altar within 
a week, and get an act of Parliament for bigamy. 
It's lucky enough that what she determines is 
generally right, otherwise the world would soon 
be in confusion." • 

"But what has she discovered, my dear 
lord ?" demanded Sir Harry West. 

" Good faith, she must tell you all about it 
herself," replied the earl. " I wish you could 
have been there to see how she twisted this 
politic boy, Overbury, round her finger; and 
without telling him anything but what was true. 
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made him believe exactly what she liked. All 
I know is, that she is now his confident, is 
aware of all his plans and puiposes ; and that 
he looks to her for help to carry thera into ex- 
ecution, when, good life, if she does not thwart 
them all, I am not Shrewsbury. Gome, cheer 
thee up, William, cheer thee up, or my lady will 
call thee the melancholy man ; she has had no 
name for poor Arabella, since last night, but 
wheyface; and certainly the girl, what with 
fright at the thought of matrimony, and then 
fear of no matrimony, has lost half her roses. 
But as the countess vows that you shall be 
married ere a fortnight pass, be you sur& it 
will be so, if all the kings between this and Bag^ 
dad were to say you nay." 
' " That is some consolation at least," replied 
Seymonr, with the first smile that had lighted 
his countenance since his arrival ; and in such 
conversation they proceeded till they came with- 
in sight of the house, when, seeing the countess 
walking upon the terrace, (he young gentleman 
hurried his pace, and jomed her before the other 
two came up. 

" We have had a narrow escape, William," 
said Lady Shrewsbury, after the first salutation. 
" If these coxcombs hard bnt waited a few hours, 
we should have had some unwelcome wedding 
guests." 

*' A most unfortunate event, indeed," replied 
Seymour, who could not master his disappoint- 
ment. "Have you discovered how this acci- 
dent befell 1" 

•' Nay, call it not unfortunate,, foolish fellow," 
replied the lady. "You young men, the mo- 
ment they cannot have all their own way, look 
at nothing but the evil, though it be no bigger 
than a grain of seed, and forget to thank God 
for the good, though there be a mountain of it. 
We have more need to rejoice at our luck 
than cry out upon fortune, even if it were but 
that we have escaped detection. But there's a 
great deal more than that ; and it is altogether 
the luckiest turn chat matters could have taken 
I wish to Heaven you could have seen this up- 
start Overbury, this minion's minion, with his 
v/\i and his wisdom, and how he helped to take 
himself in, both last night and this morning. 
'Twas a rare sight, I can assure you. Here's 
my lord will tell you how t played the youth, as 
a skilful angler does a mighty trout ; and how 
he floundered and spent his strength, till he was 
fain to let me land him on the bank, comi^ete- 
ly at my mercy. We spoke of all things, Ara- 
bella and you, and his own plans and purposes ; 
and I explained to him in good set terms what 
I should expect for ray niece, if ever she con- 
descended to give her hand to Robert Carr. 
First, he must make her a duchess. There he 
was ready to meet me ; he was sure the king 
would consent to that. Did he not make Philip 
Herbert knight, baron, viscount, and earl, in one 
day 1 and what could he refuse to Carr ? Then 
I declared that I must have three thousand 
pounds per annum settled on the lady. This 
stajrgered him a little, the treasury being empty ; 
but he ended by saying that my Jjord of Roches- 
ter's estate niiglit well bear that ; whereat I 
smile^l upon him most graciously, fell into 
thought, and smiled again ; after which he ask- 
e the meaning of my looks. I answered that 
he brought to my mind a bold ambassador who, 



once suing to a king for something on which 
his master had set his heart, made no scruple 
to promise everything required as au equiva- 
lent. First, it was the hand of his sovereign's 
daughter; then an enormous dowry; then a 
province of the kingdom ; and, when the other 
party asked in jest an island in the Indian 
Ocean, belonging to Heaven knows whom, he 
replied, it too should be given->if it could be 
procured. Thereat he laughed, and said that 
be could assure me all he promised he could 
perform." 

"What answered you to that, ladyl" asked 
Seymour. 

" I said — now for the island in the Indian 
Ocean," answered the countess ; '* there is one 
thing more, good Sir Thomas Overbury, before 
I suffer my niece to be moved in this suit : I 
must see her freed entirely from the shackles 
with which the king has been pleased to fetter 
her. I must have in my hand the king's con- 
sent to her marrying a subject ; otherwise she 
may be trifled with, her expectations raised^ her 
affections gained, and then a flat refusal come 
at length, and all her hopes be blighted." 

" But, dear lady," exclaimed Seymour, " me* 
thinks you were but showing him the road to 
travel to his object." 

" Hush, silly youth," cried the countess. "Do 
you recollect the story of that Grecian wench 
who threw golden apples in the way of those 
with whom she ran a racel What did she 
want but timel and so did I. But the scheme 
answered better than my, hopes. He replied, 
that I should have that too ; to which I an- 
swered, in a mocking tone, * If it can be pro- 
cured.' He hesitated a little, thought deeply, 
and then said, * Madam, it has been procured.' 
This startled me ; but I rejoined, * For my own 
justification, sir, before I take one step, I must 
have it in my hand. Lord Rochester must send 
it to me.' Then came a longer fit of hesitation 
still, at the end of which he answered, * Lord 
Rochester has not got it, madam ; but I have.*^ 
I felt so angry that I was afraid of myself, 
knowing right well that a look or a word might 
betray me ; but I mastered it all, and ere he 
could see how frightened I was to find the mat- 
ter had gone so far, I had got a look of sudden 
satisfaction on my face, which would have 
cheated the wicked One himself if he had been 
there. * Indeed,' I cried : * well, then, you have 
the game in your own hand ; whenever you like 
to play that card you may. But recollect, sir,' 
I added in a lower tone, so that my good hus- 
band might not hear, for he might have spoiled 
all, * but recollect, sir, if I do give my consent, 
and bring this thing about — I do not say I will, 
remember — but if I do, I shall expect some- 
thing for my Lord of Shrewsbury.' Could yon 
have seen his face, William — ^he thought he 
had the whole secret now, as clearly as if I had 
laid my heart in his hand. He fancied Mary 
Cavendish one of his own greedy and exacting 
tribe, who would sell theil* soul's salvation for a 
rose noble ; and he answered that what I wish- 
ed would be easily accomplished. ' The earl's 
rank and station,' he said, * would ensure him 
anything he thought fit to ask ;' and he added, 
*if my playing that card, lady, be all that is 
required to win the game, here is the ace of 
trumps ;' and thereupon, out of a silken purse. 
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kept snugly in bis pooch, he took a paper, and 
held it forth between his finger and thumb. 
Good faith, if I had known what it was, I would 
have clutched it in an instant ; but 1 thought to 
see the name of Robert Carr staring me full in 
the face : and I oast about in my own mind 
what I should say to parry that, without unde- 
ceiving him ; 80*1 answered, * We have not set- 
tled yet what the earl is to receire ; when you 
let me. know what the king*s bounty may be 
pleased to confer, it will be time for me to take 
the paper ;' and I put it away with the back of 
my hand, as Cassar did the crown. My very 
unwillingness deceived him more : had I longed 
for it, he would not hare given it ; but now he 
•thrust it on me : ' Take it, madam, take it,' he 
said, ' and within a week you shall hear what 
can be done. I am sure your ladyship will be 
moderate in your views, recollecting what a 
claim the union of your niece with a gentleman 
standing so high in the king's favour may estab- 
lish for the future, even though yon do not ob- 
tain all that you can desire at once.' I an- 
swerered, proudly, that neither the house of 
Cavendish nor Talbot bad ever showed them- 
selves greedy or exacting. But that, of course, 
we should consult our own dignity ; and so I 
took the paper — thinking that by accident it 
might fall into the fire. I did not look at it till 
he was gone. Luckily I did not, for I think I 
should have screamed with joy." 

"What did you find V* cried Seymour : "what 
did vou findl" 
'*His majesty's full and despotic consent," 

' eitclaimed the countess, " to our Arabella's 
marriage with any subject she may choose in 
the realm. I clapped my hands till Shrewsbu- 
ry thought me mad ; and I have it safe, good 
youth, I have it safe."* 

The first expression on Seymour's counte- 
nance was joy, but the second was doubt and 
apprehension. " That is indeed something 
gained," he said, " yet I cannot but fear that 
you have pledged yourself, dear countess, to aid 
in bringing about Arabella's marriage with this 
upstart minion of the king." 

" And so I will," cried Lady Shrewsbury ; 
" so I will, if she do not first give her hand to 
some on.e else. I know all you would say, so 
hold your tongue, for 'tis but folly. Granted, 
that with the encouragement he has received, 
this deputy love-maker may hurry on the aflfair ; 
cannot I refuse whatever he oflfersl Leave 
woman's wit to frustrate man's policy. Be- 
lieve me, you are no match for us in that. Tis 
only force we fear. Come hither, my good 
lord," she continued, raising her voice to the 
earl, who stood talking with Sir Harry West 
upon the ter<race below, "come hither, and 
give us your counsel; and you, good knight, 
come too." 

The earl mounted the steps with a good-hu- 
moured, but determined look, replying, as he 

.came up, *• I tell thee, housewife, I will have 
naught to do with it. Though you think you 
have gained a step, I see no great advantage ; 

-and all I say is, if the matter must go forward, 

. the sooner it is done the better." 



■ It is proved incMXtrovenibly by Mr. Lodge, firom papen 
-«mong the Harleiuii nianuecripte, that such a permiMion 
had been obtained from the lung, and that upon it the 
LadjT Arabella acted. 



" It must go forward now, my lord, I be- 
lieve," said Sir Harry West; "I could have 
wished it had never been begun ; but, as the 
lady's heart is fully engaged, as Seymour ia 
mad upon this theme, and as — if I understand 
you right — she must either marry him or that 
pitiful creature Carr, there is no choice. On 
my life ! I would rather wed her myself than 
she should give her hand to that poor minion." 

^ Out, misanthrope !" exclaimed the count- 
ess ; " we will call him the woman-hater. Ho 
talks of wedding the sweetest lady in the land, 
as if it were giving himself over to purgatory.** 

" I shoukl have said," replied Sir Harry, " it 
were better for her to marry me than Carr ; for 
although, up to this present time, he has de- 
meaned himself somewhat moderately, yet I 
see the seeds of strong, bad passions in him 
just shooting, and also that weakness of nature, 
which is, perhaps, more dangerous in a man 
placed at the height of power, than the worst 
qualities in one who has vigorous sense to guide 
or to restrain them. Miserable indeed will the 
woman be who links her fate with his." 

" Arabella shall neither marry yon nor him," 
replied the countess, laughing. " Here stands 
the worshipful bridegroom elect ; and the thing 
for us now to consider is. What is next to be 
done 1 It is now two of the clock ; the good 
youth has ridden five-and thirty miles ; he must 
have some rest, and some food; but yet I 
would give a great deal that he could show 
himself in Hertford to-night." 

" That is easily done," replied William Sey- 
mour; "my horse will cairy me well. 'Tis 
not more than forty miles, I think. But what 
is the object V* 

"Nay," answered the countess, "you can 
pause at Hatfield, then write me a short letter 
to my Lord of Salisbury, requesting permission 
to attend the court. Send it uflT the instant you 
arrive : so will your visit here this day be con- 
cealed ; and what I have said to Overfoury will 
banish all fear." 

" I rather fancy, fair dame," said the eari, 
"your own plots and conspiracies make you 
think that the people suspect more than they 
do. When I was at the court on Thursday 
last, the rumour of that business before the 
council had blown by. Nobody thought of it 
any more ; or if they did, 'twas but to laugh at 
it. Cecil said that the king seemed as jealous 
of the Lady Arabella as an Italian of his mis- 
tress, fancying people in love with her who 
never thought of her" 

" Well, well," cried the countess impatient- 
ly, " we cannot be too secure. The lad shall 
have some dinner, and then set off You must 
mount one of hie servants, Shrewsbury ; and 
if he follow my directions, ere four days be over 
Arabella shall be his. Come hither, come hith- 
er with me. William. You give orders about 
the horses, my lord — that is no part of the plot, 
you know ;" and leaning upon Seymour's arm, 
she walked with him into the hall, where prep- 
arations for a meal were already made. 

" There, sit down and refresh yourself," said 
Lady Shrewhbury, "and listen to me while you 
eat and drink. You need not stay in the room, 
Jonali." 

The servant to whom she spoke withdrew, 
closing the door behind him, and the countess 
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Ihea Tomained in thought for a momeat, after 
-whioh she exclaimed, *' All we shall want is a 
.parson ; the bans have been duly published ; I 
will bring up a certificate to that efieot* and 
meet you at Greenwich to-morrow or the next 
'day. You must find some good serviceable 
priest, who wiU not scruple to join your hand 
and ArabelUt's. in her own chamber or mine. 
Sir Harry West shall give her away ; and you 
must provide yourself with another witness 
whom you can trust; for the dear girPs fair 
name must not sufier." 

^ Oh, Rodney, Rodaey is the man/' replied 
Seymour ; ** he is full of all excesses of love 
and honour ; and there is no chance of his be- 
traying our secret, if it be not in a sonnet ad- 
dress^ to my fair grandmother." 

The countess laughed, and her young friend 
proceeded. " He, too, I doubt not, can find mei 
a clergyman who will do all that is needful. 
Will you, dear lady, prepare Arabella 1 for it 
may so happen that I have no opportunity of 
speaking to her alone." 

" All that shall be done," answered the count- 
ess ; *' and I, too, will take care to fix upon 
flome day when the court shall have business 
•on its hands, so that our proceedings be un- 
"watched. However, you must both get out of 
the country as fast as possible. Are you pre- 
pared with means?" 

**Ail is done," answered Seymour. "Lord 
Hertford gave me a thousand pounds to pay our 
first expenses ; the ship is in the mouth of the 
river, only waiting for us to sail. Now, lady, 
I am ready," he continued, rising. 

'* Nay. take another cup of wine," said the 
countess ; *' have the priest, with a friend, pi;^- 
pared at Greenwich, and leave all the rest to 
me." 

Seymour promised with right good-will to 
fail in nothing that depended on him ; and then, 
taking his leave of Lady Shrewsbury, he bade 
farewell to the earl and Sir Harry West, mount- 
ed on his horse, and, followed by one servant, 
rode away across the country. So (kr the 
scheme proved successful: he reached Hert- 
ford iu time to despatch a note to I^ord Salis- 
bury that night ; and no one in the court sus- 
pected that he had been in Buckinghamshire 
for many a month. Even Arabella herself heard 
^n the following morning that he had been seen 
•during the preceding evening, at a great dis- 
tance from the spot where she had fancied he 
must be, and concluded that he must have ob- 
tained intelligence of Overbury's visit to Mal- 
Toisie. 



CHAPTER XXVm. 

Thbbb was a grand pageant at the court, on 
some one of those many occasions which, in 
that day, afforded the excuse for revelling and 
merriment, not of the most refined and intellect- 
ual kind. The morning bad passed in tilting ; 
there was a masque and dancing in the even- 
ing ; and all the state rooms of the old palace 
at Greenwich had been thrown open, for the 
reception of guests invited from London and 
the neighbourhood, and for the multitude of 



noble persons who usually thronged the royal 
residence. 

There was music and dancing going on in 
the great hall ; and beyond, tbrough a vista of 
rooms and corridpns, groups were seen moving 
about, glittering in all the splendid costume of 
that day; while the faoe^ of servants and 
attendants might be caught peeping in at door- 
ways and open windows, or hurrying about, 
either carrying refreshments to those who 
needed them, or to prepare for a grand banquet 
in the farthest hall of |he suite, with which the 
pleasures of the night were to close. 

Arabella Stuart, wiio had been dancing, in 
order not to seem unlike the rest, now stood in 
the group near the queen; and to say the 
truth, although William Seymour wasn ot pres- 
ent, she looked gayer and more cheerful than 
she had done for several days. Nor was the 
brightness of her aspect assumed, as had been 
too frequently the case in her short life ; but it 
had a cause in the conduct of others. It was 
not that any particular attentk>n or kindness 
had been shown to her, but rather the reverse ; 
for she was well inclined to be as little noticed 
as possible. The truth is, however, that a 
scene was taking place before her eyes which, 
however much it might offend the pure delicacy 
of her feelings, relieved her from a great appre- 
hension. 

Twice since she had been at the palace. Sir 
Thomas Overbury had found occasion to hint 
at Lord Rochester's suit; and, although she 
had been but once seen by that personage him- 
self, she had dreaded, when she entered the 
hall, that she might be the object of painful 
attentions. He was now before her, however, 
and seemed scarcely to know that she was in 
the room. His whole thoughts, his whole 
feelings, his looks, his conversation, were ab- 
sorbed by the bright and beautiful Countess of 
Essex; and never, perhaps, on any occasion 
was sucli a wild and shameless display of 
illicit luve offered to the eyes of a multitude as 
was now afforded by those two unhappy peo|^e. 

The king looked on and laughed ; but the 
queen, even light as she was, felt pained and 
indignant ; and Sir Thomas Overbury from time 
to time grasped his sword belt with an involun- 
tary movement, nearly tearing it from his side. 

His irritation was not particularly allayed by 
some words of the Countess of Shrewsbury, 
who, in passing near him, paused for a moment, 
and said, ** You see. Sir Thomas ! What must 
the Lady Arabella think of this 1" 

She waited for no answer, but walked on ; 
and the young knight turned to one of the 
windows, which were open to admit the air, 
for the night was hot and sultry. 

Scarcely had the countess quitted him, whea 
a gentleman of two or threc-and thirty years of 
age, tall, graceful, and dressed in splendid but 
somewhat fantastic habiliments of sky-hlue silk 
and gold, approached her, and asked if she 
would dance a measure. * 

" I am an old woman, Sir George," replied 
Lady Shrewsbury, looking round to several 
persons who stood near, **and though your 
taste may run in that way, I cannot favciur you. 
Give me your arm, however ; I will walk down 
the hall with you to get some breath, for here I 
am stifled.** 
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They walked on beyond the dancers f and, as 
soon as they were somewhat clear Of the num- 
bers which thronged the hall, the countess gave 
her companion an inquiring look. 

**Now or ncTer, beautiful lady," said Sir 
Qeorge Rodney ; " the priest and Seymour are 
in the little antechamber, between the Lady 
Arabella's apartments and your own. Sir Harry 
West and the dark-eyed Italian girl are watch- 
ing them, lest, like two lions, they should de- 
vour each other." 

"But it is before the time," replied Lady 
Shrewsbury ; ** and I determined that [ would 
not tell her a word till the last moment. I have 
not had an instant to do so." 

" Nay, it is the time to a minnte," answered 
Sir George Rodney ; ** they were long ere they 
began the dance. Seize the opportunity, lady, 
seize the opportunity. The happy moment al- 
ways has swallow's wings. So catch it while 
you can.'* 

** I will try and speak with her now," said 
the countess, ^* and bring her away if possible ; 
but we must have a little time. Come with 
me. I know you will be ready to play your 
part, whatever it may be ;" and moving slowly 
back to the spot where Arabella stood, she 
placed herself next to her niece, while Sir 
George Rodney contrived to insinuate himself 
on the other side, between her and the Earl of 
Montgomery, who stood near. 

" This gay gallant, Arabella," said the count- 
ess aloud, *' wishes me to make myself ridicu- 
lous by dancing with him. Will you take com- 
passion on him, fair niece V* 

** It is too warm and close to be compassion- 
ate," replied Arabella, with a smile; "I will 
wait a little. Sir George, by your good leave.** 

At that moment. Lord Montgomery turned to 
answer some question of the queen ; and tne 
countess, approaching her lips close to Arabel- 
la's ear, whispered a few words in a hurried 
manner. 

She had not calculated the degree of her. 
niece's firmness well. A sudden paleness spread 
itself over Arabella's fair face ; and, after gasp- 
ing a moment for breath, she sank down upon 
one of the low stools, while Lady Shrewsbury 
had just time to catch her drooping head upon 
her arm. 

An immediate bustle took place around the 
spot ; but Sir George Rodney exclaimed, " *Tis 
nothing but a swoon from the heat ! She will 
be better in an instant, your majesty. I will 
carry her into the antechamber for air ;" and, 
raising her, stool and all, he bore her through a 
door ^hind the throne, while the countess sup- 
ported her head. 

Several persons followed, but returned, one 
by one, saying that the lady was somewhat bet- 
ter ; and some of the light wits began to laugh 
and say, that it was more the warmth of Lord 
Rochester's manner to the Countess of Essex, 
than the warmth of the room, that had affected 
the Lady Arabella. In a minute or two Lady 
Shrewsbury reappeared, and in a low tone told 
the queen that her niece had somewhat recov- 
ered, but, she feared, would not be able to re- 
join the royal party. 

"We will take her to her own room,*' she 
said, ♦» and, by your majesty's gracious permis- 
sion, I will sit with her for half an hoar." 



She then rejoined Arabella, who was seited 
in the antechamber, with Sir George Rodney 
still beside her, together with a young lady be* 
longing to the court. 

" She will do well now. Lady Lucy," said the 
countess ; " pray go back to the queen. Rod- 
ney and I will take care of her. Repeat her 
some of your verses, Sir George, and make bet 
laugh. Nay, indeed, I will not have yoo stay, 
sweet girl," she continned, taking her young 
friend by the hand, and leading her back to the 
door of the ballroom ; " I will bring yoa a good 
account of her in half an hour. Now, Arabel- 
la,*' she added, in » low voice, when the door 
was closed, ** be firm, my dear. Remember for 
what a stake we all play.*' 

Arabella turned her eyes with a look of tiroiit 
apprehension from the face of her aant to that 
of Sir George Rodney. 

" He knows all, my sweet niece," said th» 
countess ; " he is to be one of the witnesses. 
Be resolute, my love, be resolote." 

^'l will, I will, dear aunt," replied Arabella^ 
faintly ; " but I was not prepared." 

** The less preparation the better," answered 
the countess. " Give her your arm, Sir George. 
Take mine on this side, Arabella. Can yoa 
gov 

" One moment, one moment !** said Arabella, 
putting her hand before her eyes, while her lips 
moved in silence for an instant, as if the heart 
uttered some prayer unheard. 

" Now I am ready,** she added ; and, rising 
with their assistance, she suffered them to lead 
her slowly to her room. They entered by the 
door from the staircase ; and she looked round 
anxiously, while the colour mounted into her 
cheek. Then, seeing no one there but Ida 
Mara, who ran towards her and kissed hei 
hand, she sank into a seat and bent down her 
fair head. 

"Now lock that door," said the countess,- 
pointing to the one by which they had just 
come in. 

Ida Manthastened to obey ; and Lady Shrefws-^ 
bury continued, for a minute or two, to wfais* 
per words of comfort and support. She tbea 
made a sign to Ida Mara, who therefore opened^ 
the other door at the farther side of the chan- 
her, and spoke for an instant to some peraons- 
behind. The moment after, there were Btep9 
heard in the room ; but Arabella raised not her 
head, and remained with her cheek pale, and 
her eyes bent down upon the ground. 

"Will you not speak to me, my beloved 1" 
asked William Seymour, taking her hand. 

" She has been ill, SeymoUr— she fainted," 
said the Countess of Shrewsbury. " I told her 
of the matter too abruptly." 

" But have you any doubt or hesitation !" in- 
quired William Seymour, still addressing Ara- 
bella ; " if you have, speak, my beloved. I will 
never exact the fulfilment of a promise, from 
which you may wish yourself released. Have 
you any doubt or hesitation ?" 

" Oh, no, no, William," replied Arabella, with 
the colour mounting in her cheek ; " none; 
none, whatsoever. Agitated I must be, appre- 
hensive I cannot help being, but doubt or hesi- 
tation I have none. With the same free heart 
wherewith I promised you my hand I will give 
it now ; and it is all I have to give. I wi£ il 
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were a jewd worth an emperor's crown, (or 
your sake." 

" It is worth more to me," answered Sey- 
mour, **than the brightest crown that e^er 
graced this earth. Come, Arabella, all is ready, 
dear one." 

*'But tell me," asked Arabella, anxiously, 
" are we to fly to-.night ; I fear I have scarcely 
strength." 

"Oh,. no," replied William Seymour, "'tis 
but that the indissoluble bond may bind us to 
each other, Arabella. We must choose the 
moment for flight afterward, when opportunity 
serves." • 

Arabella still paused in thought, but the eoun- 
tess took her hand, saying, " Come, dear girl, 
oome ! You must recollect that if I and Sir 
George Rodney are much longer away from the 
court, it may be remarked." 

The lady looked round ; and, seeing good Sir 
Harry West standing near, she held out her 
hand to him, saying, " Thank you, Sir Harry, 
this is very kind of you. You have, indeed, 
hecn a father to me often." 

At that moment, some one tried the door 
which had been locked, and then knocked for 
admission ; and, at a sign from the countess, 
the whole party of gentlemen retired into the 
anteroom, between that chamber and her own 
apartments, while Ida Mara went slowly to the 
door, and asked who was there. 

" It is I," answered the voice of one of Anne 
of Denmark's ladies. 

" Open the door, girl, open the door," cried 
the countess aloud ; and the moment after, a 
young and pretty woman entered, and, approach- 
ing Arabella, said, *' Her majesty has sent me 
to ask how you fare, dear lady." 

" Present my humble duty to her," replied 
Arabella, whose frame trembled with agitation 
and alarm ; " and pray tell her 1 am somewhat 
hotter. My aunt will stay with me a little 
while, I hiipe ; but I fear I shall not be able to 
come down again to night." 

" She does not expect you," said the lady ; 
" but I may tell her majesty you are really bet- 
ter, may I noti" 

" Oh, yes, much, much," answered Arabella ; 
and, with a kind nod and look, the girt hastened 
back to the gay scene, in which her young, 
light heart found its pleasure, the door was 
once more locked, and the rest of the marriage 
party recalled to the room. 

" I will not keep you any longer," said Ara- 
bella Stuart, rising, " it might be dangerous to 
you, Seymour. I am quite ready," she added, 
raising her eyes to his face, while a warm 
blush covered her cheek. "This maniage is 
legal, sir, I suppose 1" she continued, turning 
her eyes to the clergyman, who had come in 
with her lover and Sir Harry West. 

" Cluite, madam," he replied ; ^ once celebra- 
ted, no power on earth can dissolve it, so long 
as the marriage vow be kept." 

Arabella bowed her head; and the parties 
being arranged in order, the ceremony proceed- 
ed and concluded uninterrupted. Arabella an- 
swered firmly and confidently, and pledged her- 
self for ever to William Seymour, with the full- 
est assurance of happiness, so far as it was in 
his power to bestow it. 

" Now, Rodney, away," cried the Countess 
M 



of Shiewsbory ; "go round by the passages be- 
low, and in by the other door. Say, if any one 
asks, that you lefl the lady much better ; and 
that I will be down in a few minutes. Away I 
away ! Sir George !" 

Sir George Rodney advanced a step, took 
Arabella's hand, and, bending gracefully, press- 
ed his lips upon it, and then retired by the Count- 
ess of Shrewsbury's apartments. 

He was followed in a moment or two by the 
clergyman and Sir Harry West ; and in about 
half an hour, Lady Shrewsbury reappeared in- 
the hall of the palace, and mingled with the gajn 
crowd below. 

Many were the inquires after the Lady Ara- 
bella, from those who could k)ve and appreciate- 
virtue and excellence, though they might toler- 
ate vice and folly. But Lady Shrewsbury an- 
swered, with her usual self-possession, that her 
niece was better, indeed quite-well, but that she 
feared to encounter the heat again; and the 
subject soon dropped and was forgotten. 



CHAPTER xrx. 

We must once more introduce the reader into^ 
that school for idle speculation, the antecham- 
ber of a palace, where four young men were 
sitting, amusing themselves at the expense of 
their neighbours, and of each other. One of 
the principal personages was he whom we have- 
denominated Bradshaw ; another was an es- 
quire, called Graham, of about twenty years of 
age ; another a youth of the name of Blount, » 
distant relative of the celebrated Earl of Devon- 
shire ; and the fourth was the young Sir Charles 
Ramsay. 

The day was wearing towards its close, audi 
already the sky, which, during the whole after- 
noon, had been clear and bright, was beconotng- 
purple with the setting sun. The broad river 
flowing on, glowed like a ruby, in the light of 
evening ; and the white sails of the boats* a^ 
they flitted by, were tinged with the same rosy 
hoe. 

" Come, let us go out and have a sail upon 
the water," said Ramsay, speaking to Blount r 
" here are Bradshaw and Graham, quite enoogh' 
for all the king's purposes, and I hate bein|^ 
stived up here for so many hours together." 

" Wait till Overbury comes out," said Brad- 
shaw ; " and I will go with you. It is Graham'e 
turn to wait ; and after six, the old gossip re- 
quires only one." 

Princes little know how ill-chosen attendants 
speak of them, almost within earshot. A king, 
who suffers the licentious in his antechamberr 
may be certain that their libertine tongues wUl" 
make free with himself 

" How long Overbury stays !" said another ; 
" if Rochester does not mind he will supplant 
him in James's favour." 

" He does not seem particularly high in Carr's 
favour just now," rejoined Graham ; " for he 
has been hunting him all the morning ; and the 
n(»hle lord favourite has avoided him vigorously 
and successfully.'* 

" I saw them dodging each other through the 
courts this morning," said Blount, ** like boys 
playing at hide and seek." 
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olM." an«w0re(i B'^d8h4«r. • for chere was 
Lduty Eftd6x witn a homely gown and a aer- 
▼ant's farthingale on, a white satin mask, and a 
Teil over her head, stole out by the west gate, 
^nd through the water-port of the park. There 
was a barge waiting ; and Rochester drew off 
from Overbury like a sly old fox breaking cover 
quietly, and glided down under the wall to the 
stairs, then into the barge with my lady and 
away. She thought I did not know her ; hut 
'One of £ssex*s bright eyes is not to be mista- 
ken, whether it shines through black velvet or 
white satin." 

** I'll bet you an angel to a pint of Burgundy," 
said Blount, " that Overbuiy wanted to scold 
Rochester for the business of last night ; and, 
■to say truth, it was som^^what gross, his going 
on so with Mistress Essex, t^ore the Lady 
Arabella's eyes." 

** I did not know that she was so far gone as 
to faint for him," said Ramsay. " By Apollo, 
J think I have a better leg than he has 1" 

" The broken one was the best leg he ever 
had to stand upon," answered Bradshaw. 
** But are you of those who fancy that beauti- 
ful Bella fainted for himi I doubt it much, I 
4oubtit much." 

** Oh, the thing was very evident," cried 
Blount. 

" It may be so," answered Bradshaw ; " but 
if ever I saw man, William Seymour was at 
the palace last night. He was wrapped up in 
a great cloak, with his hat flapped over his face, 
just coming up from the water-side, when I 
walked down the arcade." 

*♦ You are in the luck of discovering people 
in disguise," said Ramsay ; ** the king had bet- 
ter send you to the mouth of the Thames to 
inspect all the vessels that pass, for this poor 
devil. Legate." 

^ Who is hel what of himi" asked Bradshaw. 

**What! have you not seen the proclama- 
tion ?" cried Blount, ** commanding all the 
king's subjects, and especially his officers of 
Ottstoms and the ports, to examine strictly all 
outward-bound vessels, and ascertain that one 
Bartholomew Legate, accused of heresy, does 
not escape from the realm ; and to bring him, 
and all other persons attempting unlawfully to 
fly the kingdom, before his majesty, or his 
court of the star chamber 1" 

"No," answered Bradshaw, <*I have seen 
nothing about it. But I hope they won't catch 
him soon." 

" Why 1" demanded Graham ; are you a her- 
etic tool" 

** No,'* replied Bradshaw ; " but still I hope 
they will not catch him soon ; for this is too 
warm wither to enjoy a fire in Smithfield. 
Then there is a sort of embargo established 1" 

** Not quite that," rejoined Bloant ; *' a strict 
Mvok, that is all. But here comes the favour- 
tv?** ftvoQrite ! I hear the king's door go. 
.«ir. B treat him with all due respect." 

t after, Sir Thomas Overbury 

the antechamber, with a slow 

»rMm a idmay brow. The four gentlemen 

-THT- w0Sl twu on either side, and made him 

as he went. Overbury, 

mocking him, naerely 

«alkBd on ; bpt the in- 





sum tie vas gone, the four nurst mto a .ond 
Laugh, and began to comment upon his charac- 
ter without much mercy. 

In the meanwhile the knight proceeded 
through the adjoining passage, litUe caring^ 
what they said or thought, occupied with far 
more unpleasant reflections. He descended a 
back staircase of the palace, took one or two 
turns up and down in the open air of the near^ 
est court, and several times put his hand to his 
brow as if it ached. 

" If Arabella," he muttered to himself, " be 
but as infatuated with him as the king, the 
matter may still go foAvard ; but it will need 
infatuation indeed to keep up liis favour with 
either of them. The man has gone mad, that 
is clear. I have often heard of the power of a 
bad woman, but never knew it went to such 
an extent. Heaven and earth ! what a world 
this is — I will go sail upon the Thames, and 
see whether the cool air will take the fire out 
of my brain *, the sun is just down, and the 
moon will soon be up. I like the moonlight on 
the water ; it puts me in mind of my father's 
house. I often wish I were a boy again, and 
in my quiet home. Not all the glitter of courtly 
life, nor the joy of successful ambition, is worth 
one hour of holiday boyhood's pure, unalloyed 
happiness, after all." 

As he thus thought, he bent his steps towards 
the river, and at the little stairs below those of 
the palace, called a boat, which soon bore him 
down the stream towards Woolwich. He felt 
refreshed and calmed, and went sailing slowly 
on for near an hour. At the end of that time, 
he told the boatmen to turn ; and the wind be- 
ing now against them, and the tide in their fa- 
vour, they pulled down the sail and took to 
their oars. 

The moon had by this time risen, nearly at 
the full, and w^as pouring a flood of light over 
all things, tranquil and soft, like that which 
seems to shine from another sphere upon a 
spirit weaned from this earth's affections. The 
objects of the world around were all distinct 
and clear to the eye, though without the warmth 
and brightness of the day ; and as the boat ap- 
proached the stairs, another shot past it, rowed 
by two stout watermen, with a gentleman sit- 
ting in the stem, wrapped in a lai:ge cloak, and 
having his hat flapped over his eyes. There 
was something in the figure, however, which 
caught the attention of Sir Thomas Overbury, 
and he bade his rowers ply their oars. The 
other gentleman reached the landing first and 
had just stepped on shore, when the knight's 
boat glided up ; and he himself, resolving to see 
who the stranger was, sprang up the steps, ex> 
claiming, " My lord, my lord, I would fain speak 
with yon." 

*' You are mistaken, sir," replied a voice, in 
what he thought an assumed tone; and the 
other gentleman walked on at a rapid pace. 

Sir Thomas was about to follow as quickly ; 
but one of the boatmen caught him by the sleeve, 
demanding his fare. The knight paid him im- 
mediately, and then walked forward as fast as 
possible upon the only road that led to the pal- 
ace ; but some minutes were lost, and by this 
time the stranger had disappeared, apparently 
through the great gates, into the outer court. 

Overbury hurried on, and thought he caught 
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-m gUmpaeof the otbOT*« cteik turning the cor- 
Der, towards that part of the hullding which, for 
some reason, was called the Ladies' lodging. 
In each floor of that mass of brick-work, were 
several suites of apartments, occupied by differ- 
ent ladies of the court, and amopg others, the 
Xady Arabella Stiiart. Below ran a low arcade, 
with a number of diflbrent doors, and staircases, 
4ind passages through the building, like those 
which are still to be seen at Hampton Court ; 
^nd, as Overbury passed through the little arch- 
way leading from the outer court, he distinctly 
4saw the figure of the stranger moving quickly 
along under the arcade. 

It seemed to pause at the entrance of the 
staircase which led, first to a spite of apart- 
ments occupied by Lady Walsingham, and then 
to those of Arabella Stuart and the Countess of 
Shrewsbury, the latter of whom had accepted 
the royal invitation for a week, on the occasion 
of the festival of the preceding night. Overbury 
4hought that the person he pursued, entered that 
doorway, which, as was then customary, stood 
open. At all events, he did not see the figure 
proceed any farther ; and exclaiming, ** Ha !" 
he advanced at once, entered the doorway, 
mounted the stairs, and knocked at the door of 
the Lady Arabella*s chamber. It was opened 
almost immediately by Ida Mara, with a light. 

" Can I speak for a few moments with the 
Lady Arabella V said the knight. 

'' This is her bedchamber, sir," answered the 
pretty Italian, standing in the deep doorway, 
and only partially openmg the door. " No one 
comes in by this door. You must go round by 
the passage to Lady Shrewsbury's. The Lady 
Arabella is with the countess. That way, sir ;" 
and she pointed with her hand along a passage 
before him. 

Without a moment's delay. Sir Thomas sped 
onward, and knocked at Lady Shrewsbury's 
door, making the same inquiry. He was in- 
stantly admitted, and somewhat to his surprise 
— for a strong suspicion had taken possession 
of his mind — he found Arabella calmly seated 
by the countess, at an embroidery frame. Lady 
^Shrewsbury rose with a cold and haughty air, 
saying, " Sir Thomas, after several things that 
have passed, I can suffer no such conversation 
as that which has lately taken place between 
you and me, to be held in my niece's presence. 
Arabella, my love, you had better retire to your 
own apartments." > 

The lady rose, and bowing slightly to the 
knight, without speaking, quitted the room. 

We must now return, however, to the door 
of her chamber at the top of the staircase. 
Scarcely had Sir Thomas Overbury been ad- 
mitted to Lady Shrewsbury, when down the 
dark and winding steps leading to the chambers 
above, came the person whom the knight had 
pursued from the bank of the river. He knock- 
ed thrice, separately and distinctly at the door, 
which was instantly opened, and without a 
word he went in. In another moment, Arabella 
was in the arms of her husband. She held up 
her finger to him, however, saying, **Hush, 
love, hu.':h ! Speak low, Sir Thomas Overbury 
is with my aunt." 

** Oh ! he cannot hear, my beloved," replied 
William Seymour ; '* there is the anteroom be- 
tween us and him. Did he come in this mo- 
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the water side, so that I concealed myself upoe 
the stairs above. He knocked at the door too 
—did he not, Idal" 

The Italian answered in the affirmative^ and 
then withdrew to another room; and, -''-*'• a 
few of the tender words of love, Seym^ . . mt 
on to speak of their future prospects. 

** I fear, dear one," he said ; «' that we must 
delay our projected flight A proclamation was 
issued this morning, ordering strict searcn at 
all ports, for some less happy fugitives than 
ourselves ; and, I understand, it is already rigo 
rously in force. But turn not pale, my Arabella . 
there is Jio danger. Our marriage can be con 
cealed easily fdr some weeks, till these impedi 
ments have been removed." 

'' I shall never feel at ease," replied ArabeHa, 
^< in these stolen interviews. Every time you 
are with me, Seymour, I shall expect to see 
you seized and dragged away — perhaps to a 
prison. At the first moment that it is possible, 
let us go. I would rather do an3rthing, bear 
anything, than live in constant apprehension." 

"And I would bear much," answered Sey- 
mour, ** to call my Arabella mine in open day, 
to be with her every hour, to be never separated 
from her. But still, my beloved, it is very, very 
seldom that fate allows man to know moments 
of unmixed happiness. Let us take that whicll 
fortune gives us, without clouding our little 
hour of sunshine with needless fears. If there 
be not one care, there is always another ; and 
surely the sweet moments that I can pass with 
you are enough, for me at least, to compensate 
for ail the rest of the dull day. The stars look 
the brightest, dear one, when the sky is darkest 
round them ; and so may our nights of happi* 
ness he, all the more delightful for the heaviness 
of the time while we are parted." 

With such words of tenderness and hope, 
William Seymour soothed her apprehensions ; 
and as several more days passed without any 
nei^ cause for fear, Arabella became accustom- 
ed to their secret meetings, and looked for the 
hour of Seymour's coming with all the joy of 
expectant love ; while he forgot the little inci>> 
dent of his meeting with Overbury, and gave 
himself up to a feeling of security. 

At length, one morning, when he was sitting 
alone in his father's house in London, Sir Harry 
West was ushered in, with an expression of 
satisfaction in his countenance which spoke 
him the bearer of good tidings. 

" You seem joyful, Sir Harry," said Seymour ; 
" and I am sure, by your bearing such gladness 
here, that it has some reference to me. What 
is it my good and noble friend 1" 

" I must not rejoice," replied Sir Harry West, 
*< at the capture of an unfortunate wretch whom 
the bigotry of an unfeeling monarch will cer- 
tainly doom to the stake, I fear. But Legate- 
is taken ; and this searching of the ships sus- 
pended. Now follow my advice, William ; lose 
not a moment ; but bear your fair lady to an- 
other land. Time, the discoverer of aU things, 
will tear away the veil from your connexion, 
make it as thick as you will. Sooner or later 
it must be avowed ; put yourself beyond the 
reach of tyranny, and then proclaim it openly.'* 

«* I will not lose a day," replied Seymour ; 
" it will take to-morrow to get everything iqto 
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a state of preparatioa again, but atirely the next 
day we can effect our escape.'* 

** In whatever I can assist you, I will most 
gladly,'* said Sir Harry West. '* I have got a 
purse at my lodgings, my dear young friend, 
which I need not, and you do ; and if you will 
undertake to get everything ready in London, 
and prepare your fair lady, I will go down the 
river at once, and see that the ship be put in 
order, well furnished with men and an osten- 
sible cargo, and ready to sail whenever you 
join her." 

All such matters were easily arranged ; and 
when Seymour entered the boat that night to 
go down the Thames to Greenwich, it was 
with the bright hope of carrying Arabella, during 
the succeeding night, to a place of security, 
where all apprehensions of separation would be 
at an end. He reached the landing place, 
walked up to the palace, and knocked as usual 
at Arabella's chamber without anything causing 
him to suspect that he was watched. 

Ida Mara came to give him admission as 
usual with a light; but just at that moment 
somebody came down vehemently from above, 
and, as if by accident, ran against him dexter- 
ously — ^for it was done on purpose — knocking 
his hat off and exposing his face to the light. 

The man was a famous sword-player, who 
had come down, from London to Greenwich, to 
amuse the prince and the court ; and catching 
Seymour by both arms, as if to steady himself 
and avoid falling headlong down the narrow 
staircase, he begged him a thousand pardons, 
assuring him that he knew not any one was 
there. 

Seymour was upon his guard, however ; and 
after saying, in a calm tone, that there was no 
need of apology, he turned, and with an air of 
indifference, told Ida Mara to inform the Lady 
Arabella that Sir Harry West would have the 
honour of waiting upon her the next day at noon. 

The girl understood his object in an instant, 
and saying, "Very well, sir, I will tell her," 
shut the door. Seymour then followed the 
sword-player down the stairs and proceeded to 
call at the lodging of one o( the young lords of 
the court with whom he was acquainted ; but 
after having ascertained the spy had quitted 
that part of the building, he returned to the 
apartment of his wife, and was instantly ad- 
mitted. 

In the meanwhile the sword-player hurried 
on ; and, passing through various passages and 
courts, directed his course straight to the lodg- 
ings of Sir Thomas Overbury, who was waiting 
impatiently for his arrival. 

"Now," cried the knight; "now, have you 
discovered him ?" 

"I have dis—covered him," replied the 
sword-player, who dabbled in the conceits of 
the day ; " for I knocked his hat off, while a 
pretty waiting gentlewoman from within held a 
light." 

" And who was it, who was it 1" demanded 
Overbury, with the rapid iteration of impatience. 

" It was, and is," answered the swonl-player, 
" the second son of a noble lord, the grandson 
of a noble earl. His family is Hertford ; his 
name is William Seymour." 

"That is enough, that is enough," cried 
OveriMiry ; " you can swear that it was he t" 
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As surely as I can swear that I am myad^' 
said the sword-player. "But mark ye, most 
worshipful knight, my evidence will do you 
little good, for Uie gentleman did but deliver a 
simple message, and came away ; aAer which 
he went to my Lord Ancram's." 

"A trick, a trick," exclaimed Sir Thomas 
Overbury ; " stay — ^tell me. Was it before or 
after you knocked his hat off, that he gave this 
messaged" 

" After, most worshipful," replied bis iofor- 
mant. 

" A trick, a trick," repeated Overbury. " He 
was wrapped in a great cloak, was fae noti— 
with a broad slouched hat over his faoe t" 

'*To a point," answered the sword-player; 
" exactly as you had described him to me." 

" He comes every night," said Sir Thomas, 
thoughtfully ; " and has been appointed, I think, 
common courier between London and Greea- 
wich. ru to the king at once." 

" Excuse me, fair knight," rejoined the sword- 
player, as his companion was about to quit the 
room ; " but you did promise me ten pieces of 
gold, commonly called nobles ; and my necessi- 
ties are triumphant." 

" There, there they lie, above the chimney,'^ 
answered the knight. " Now, master Winfield, 
void the room. I must to the king." 

The man reached the money from the man- 
tel-piece, and then, with a low bow, passed the 
door, through which Sir Thomas followed him, 
locking it behind him. He was disappointed in 
his purpose, however, for James was busy in 
the composition of some recondite treatise, and 
refused to admit him, appointing him, however, 
to come on the following morning at nineo*clock. 
The knight shut himself up in his chamber for 
the rest of the evening ; but early the next day 
he busied himself in collecting farther informa- 
tion, and then hurried with it to the king. 

James, with whom Lord Rochester's favour- 
ite and .adviser stood very high at this timer 
condescended to inform him why he had not 
received him on the preceding occasion, and 
even did him the honour of reading to him all 
that part of the treatise which he had composed 
the night before. Overbury bore it with the 
patience of a martyr, and praised and wondered 
so judiciously, that he rose considerably in the 
king's opinion. 

" Now, sir, what is it you want 1" asked 
James ; " if it be not a petition, or a remoo- 
strance, an account, or a demand, we will hear 
you graciously." 

" It is neither of these things, sire," replied 
Overbury ; " it is only some information which,, 
having accidentally obtained, I feel myself bound,, 
as your majesty's most dutiful subject, to com- 
municate to you without delay, although it may 
give your majesty pain. But as you condescend- 
ed to explain to me the wise and profound viewa 
which you entertain regarding the marriage of 
your fair cousin, I should hold it little short of 
treason to be silent ;" and he proceeded to re- 
late to James all the facts he had discovered 
regarding Seymour's nightly visits to the Ladjp 
Arabella. 

The king swore three or four most horrible' 
oaths. " We'll soon stop their love passages," 
he cried, "the undutiful rebel, the traitor ; after 
the solemn admonition that we gave him, be is 
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no better than Fawkes or Digby. Nor it the 
la98te a whit less blameless. Call one of the 
secretaries, sir, call one of the secretaries ! '■ The 
privy council must be sammoned without loss 
of time." 

** It meets at noon, sire, by your majesty's 
own order," replied Overbury. 

"Ay, truth, so it does," answered the king. 
'•'In the meantime have warrants drawn up for 
apprehending this rebel boy, and this headstrong 
lassie. Lose not a moment, sir ; for by chance 
they may flee. Away with you, away with you ! 
Let the warrants be brought to ourself for sig- 
nature." 

Sir Thomas Overbury bowed humbly, and 
withdrew ; and the king, rising from his seat, 
hegan to perambulate his closet, uttering many 
a strange oath and exclamation, and walking 
with that shuffling gait which be always as- 
sumed when suffering under any great agitation. 
To see him, one would have supposed that the 
news he had just received referred, at least, to 
the loss of a province, or a rebellion in his king- 
dom, and not to the love of two persons, who 
JsoQght nothing but domestic peace. 



CHAPTER XXX. 

SiK Thovas Overbury proceeded from the 
presence of the king, to give those orders which 
were to make two happy hearts cold, two noble 
and amiable beings wretched. Perhaps he felt 
some repugnance to the task, some slight touch 
-of remorse at an act which he could not recon- 
•cile to his own conscience ; for he had not been 
«o seared and hardened in the fire of worldly 
pursuits, as to be callous to the reproach of the 
internal monitor. 

Ambition, however, is a Moloch, which re- 
v^uires the sacrifice of the sweetest children of 
the heart ; and he went on to seek Lord Roch- 
•ester, thinking that he had swept a great obsta- 
•cle from his path. How little did be know— 
bow little does man ever learn to know, that 
there is an element always wanting in our cal- 
culations, one that we seldom think of, and to 
•which we never give weight enough — the will 
of God ! That which overrules the wise, con- 
quers the mighty, frustrates the persevering, 
and leaves human schemes and purposes, but as 
'bubbles glittering in the sunshine, to break when 
they have had their hour. 

He found Lord Rochester sitting in a rich 
dressing gown of brocade, with slippers on his 
feet, and a small purple cap upon his head, par- 
taking of a rich and luxurious breakfast atan hour 
which was then considered very late. Wine 
was before him ; for the reader must remember 
that those were days when the use of tea or 
-eofTee was unknown ; and the only difference 
between the refined man of pleasure and the 
robust man of labour, was, that the one season- 
ed his meal with wine, or mead, the other with 
ale or beer. 

Of the potent contents of the flagon, the 
king^s favourite had partaken once or twice ; 
not so deeply, indeed, as to have any effect upon 
bis understanding, but largely enough to give 
him a certain feeling of decision and determina- 
tion, which was in general wanting in his char- 



acter. There were matters which he had long 
wished to communicate to Overbury; but in 
regard to which, he had felt that sort of timidi- 
ty that a lad, lately emancipated from school, 
experiences in the presence of his old precep- 
tor ; and now, feeling himself in the mood to 
open his mind to his friend, he received him 
with greater willingness and cordiality than he 
had displayed towards him for some weeks. 

«' Weil, Sir Thomas," he said, shaking hie 
hand without rising, ** have you had breakfast t 
Come, sit down and take some.'* 

** 1 broke my fast three hours ago,*' replied 
Overbury ; " but I will sit down and talk to you, 
my good lord, while you go on with your meal 
for I have much to say to you." 

** And I to you, Tom," rejoined the peer, " I 
have hardly seen you for this last week, and se- 
crets accumulate, you know. First for your 
business, however *, for yours is always more 
important than mine ;" and he helped himself to 
another cup of wine. 

" Mine is very important indeed," said Over- 
bury, " I wish to speak to you about the Lady 
Arabella.*' 

" And I to you, too," interrupted Rochester ; 
*' that was the very subject in my thoughts ; and 
so perhaps I had better begin at once. As to 
that marriage, Tom, we must hear no more of 
it." 

Overbury started and his brow contracted. 
'* You are jesting Rochester !" he exclaimed. 
** Not hear any more of it 1 — Why not 1" 

** Faith, I am not jesting in the least," re- 
plied Lord Rochester; ** and as for the why nc^, 
I will tell you in a few words. I am going to 
marry another woman ; and this confounded 
English law does not permit polygamy, you 
know." 

*• I have heard so," replied Sir Thomas Over- 
bury, mastering his indignation for the time ; 
" but I am no great lawyer. We certainly see 
a great deal of polygamy at the court. May I 
ask who is the fair object whom you intend to 
make Viscountess Rochester!" 

The tone of indifibrence which he assumed 
delivered his friend from the fear of opposition, 
and he replied at once, " My fair Countess of 
Essex, good knight." 

*' What, another man's wife !" exclaimed 
Overbury ; " why that is polygamy the wrong 
way ! Nay, Rochester, now you are certainly 
jesting with me ; but I am not to be taken in." 

*' I am as serious as the dead," answered the 
favourite ; " and let me tell you, Overbury, she 
is not his wife, and very soon will be so no 
longer even in name. The marriage is about to 
be dissolved, and then her hand is mine. We 
have the consent and aid of Lord Northampton, 
the fullest approbation and assistance of Lady 
Suffolk, and her father's acquiescence. I will 
answer for the king's cordial co-operation. So 
that the matter is settled and secured." 

" Rochester ! Rochester !" exclaimed Sir 
Thomas Overbury, giving way at length to the 
feelings of his heart ; " Think, I beseech you ; 
think what you are about !" 

" Oh, I have thought very well," replied the 
viscount ; " so there is no use of saying a word 
about it, Tom." 

" Nay, but you must hear me," said his friend, 
"and I do entreat you, remember that I speak 
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bat from afieetion and derotion to yoarself. I 
' say again, think Rochester what you are doing. 
Remember, this woman's conduct is the oom- 
iDon scandal of the court and the city. Recol- 
lect that she is but a — ** and he used a word 
which I dare not write upon this page. " Her 
vnole and her mother are but panders to her 
▼ices ; and infamous must he become who dares 
to wed that woman who has without excuse 
broken through every sacred tie, and made her- 
self the impudent gazing-stock of Europe. I 
say, Rochester, think of the disgrace, think of 
the shame that will fall upon you, when men 
point to your wife, and tdl her history. Re- 
member how an act not half so gross stained 
and degraded one of the noblest men that lived 
within these seas — I mean Charles Blount — 
who raised himself by high and daring actions 
against the enemy in the field, to the Earldom 
of Devonshire : the conqueror of Tyrone, the 
pacificator of Ireland. I say, recollect the dis- 
grace that fell upon him, in consequence of a 
marriage with the aunt of this very woman's 
husband, and do not forget that in his case there 
were excuses that do not exist in yours. That 
ne was the /over of her youth, the man to whom 
her hand had been promised before she was 
compelled against her will to bestow it on an- 
other ; that she never from the first concealed 
her love towards him, or promised aught but 
cold obedience to the man who was forced upon 
her ; and yet, from the hour that he so disgraced 
himself as to wed Riches divorced wife, he 
withered away, with shame, sorrow, and de- 
spair, and died in his prime, leaving a blighted 
name, which, but for that one act, would have 
lived forever in renown. Oh, Rochester, con- 
sider all this ; consider the daily, hourly misery 
of knowing that your wife is looked on as a 
harlot, when you might, were you so minded, 
place yourself upon the topmost pinnacle of for- 
tune, rise to the highest rank that the state ad- 
mits cinder royalty, and found a family which 
might go on and bear your name with honour to 
posterity." 

" I have considered all," answered Rochester, 
coldly ; '' and I am quite determined. As to 
the marriage with the Lady Arabella, you are 
deceiving yourself. I heard last night a whis 
per that she is already married to William Sey- 
mour." 

"Nonsense I" cried Overbury ; "your open 
love for this dame of Essex, may have miade 
her show some favour to another, but to pique 
you. But as to her marriage, that is some idle 
report of the poor fools of the antechamber. 
She is not married. She cannot be married." 

" Pique me !" exclaimed Rochester with a 
laugh, " that were vain sport, Overbury. I am 
cased in proof. However, to marry another 
man would be carrying the joke somewhat far ; 
and she is married, depend upon it. It is no 
court gossip : I had it from those who have sharp 
eyes and sharper ears. She is married to Wil- 
liam Seymour, as sure as my name is Roches- 
ter." 

" Well, choose some one else, then," cried Sir 
Thomas ; " choose any one but this woman — 
choose anything but disgrace." 

" But I do not see the disgrace," exclaimed 
Rochester, who had heard him throughout with 
a heated cheek and contracted brow ; " there is 



a great diflferenee between Lady Rich and Lady 1 
Frances Howard, whom they call Jjady Essex ' 
I tell you, though some ceremony was perfonoi* 
ed in their childhood, she is not his wife ; noi 
the pretended marriage may be dissolved. Tbeor 
too, she has never loved any one but roe ; she 
has never pretended to love this man ; ahe ab^ 
hors, she detests him ; she has always told bi» 
so. For roe she is ready to sacrifice eveiy 
thing—" 

" She has sacrificed too much already,** an- 
swered Overbury, But seeing by Rochester's 
angry look that he had gone much farther thaik 
was politic, and that nothing he could say would 
change his resolution, he added, afler a momeat's 
pause, " Well, Rochester, do me justice, and n* 
member that I have but spoken for your goodr 
as I believe it to be. I may be mistaken, probar 
bly am, but your happiness I wish sincerely." 

** No man's happiness can be secured but m 
his own way," replied Rochester. 

" True," rejoined Overbury, " but his fortunes 
may. To those this sad passion is the greatest 
bar ; and you have yourself owned that ia seek* 
ing them, I have always counselled you aright 
It shall be my task still, to do the best I can to- 
promote them ; and if this be as I imagine, a 
false step which you are about to take, nothing 
shall be wanting, on my part, to avert all evU 
consequences." 

" I dare say not," replied Rochester, dryly ; 
" and now to talk of some more pleasant sub-^ 
jeet. What does the king propose for the day's 
amusement !" 

" A privy council," replied Overbury, forcing 
himself to speak id atone of raillery,, which was 
but too evidently assumed ; " and after that U> 
commit William Seymour to the Tower ; per- 
haps he may burn a heretic in the afternoon by 
way of fireworks, and end by writing a disqui- 
sition for the bishops upon the royal supremacy. 
You see the bill of fare is various." 

" Yes," answered Rochester, " but none of 
the dishes much to my taste. But, good faittey 
[ must get on my new suit of amber silk, and 
visit his majesty before the council." 

" Then I will leave you, my good lord," re- 
plied Overbury, "and still beg you to believe 
that anything I have said this day has been 
spoken in duty, not in opposition ; and so I take 
my leave." 

From the apartments of Rochester, he hur- 
ried back to his own ; and then, having closed 
the door, he gave himself up to the feelings of 
anger and indignation which possessed him. He 
struck his hand upon his brow ; he walked ve- 
hemently up and down the room ; he cursed the- 
folly of Rochester ; he upbraided himself for ta- 
king any part in the rise of such a man. 

" And for this," he cried, " for this I have de- 
stroyed the peace, and broken through the hap- 
piness of two good and noble people. To be 
laughed at, to be made a fool of, to have my 
best schemes thwarted — all for a base, licentious 
woman ! And this sweet lady on whom I have 
brought misery — can she be really married to 
William Seymour 1 It is not improbable ; the 
very conduct of this man may have driven her on 
to give her hand clandestinely to another ; and I 
have gone and destroyed them ! Would to God 
I had not been so hasty !" and he sat down and 
meditated over the act with regret. 
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But the past, the irrenieidiable past, the only 
one thing certain to man's limited view, was set 
as a seal upon the daed which nothing coiild 
tear off; and yet he — as many other men would 
have done in his circumstances — turned his 
thoughts to the retrieval of that which could 
not he retrieved. 

•* What can be done '" he thought. " It may 
not yet be too late. If they are prepared to fly, 
as the King suspected, and as is probably the 
case, they may have time yet, if they hare warn- 
ing. I can delay the warrants. Then the 
council will have to assemble ; there will be a 
iongand tiresome harangue of an hour— discus- 
sions pethaps. The water is near, the wind 
fair She shall have warning at least ;" and 
sittmg down, he wrote in a feigned hand, the 
following few words to Arabella Seymour 

•*Lady, a friend gives you intimation that 
dangei hangs over your head. If yon have the 
xneafiS to fly, and have aught that fears discov- 
ery in this court, go at once. You may count 
upon an hour, but not more." 

He folded, sealed it, and hunied through the 
court towards the apartments of the lady 
Within a few steps of the door, he met one of 
her inferior maids, not Ida Mara, apparently 
coming from her mistress's room . and recogni- 
sing her at once, he said, *' Take this Itack to 
your lady directly, my good girl. I had it from 
a gentlemen this moment, who said that it was 
of urgent importance." 

The ^rl took the billet and, saying that she 
would carry it to Arabella at once, returned to- 
wards her mistress's chamber, while Overbury 
bent his steps to the council room, wheie Up 
had lefl a young clerk making out the warrants. 

" Well, are they done 1" said the knight 

**One is ready, sir,'* replied the clerir, and 
the other wants but a few words." 

Overbury t(»ok op the paper which viae com- 
pleted, antl read it slo^ily through 

•* Good Heaven '" fie exclaimed •* this will 
never do. Why, it is a warrant against the 
Lady Arabella., as if she were a common felon. 
Recollect, sir, that she is the king's cousin. It 
ought to have been a simple summons to appear 
before the council." 

"You s£id two warrants, Sir ThcmfiS,'* re- 
plied the clerk. 

" Well, at all events," exclaiineci the knight, 
sharply, -'this will not do;" am? he tore the 
paper, throwing the fragments under the table 
" There, leave that, leave that and make out 
a summons. The Lady Arabella's case is the 
most important. Remember, you give ner her 
proper style, sir." 

*^I am suie I do not Know what that "is." 
answered the clerk. 

" If you look in that bi>ok, sir, you will find 
it," rejoined the knight, *• it is not very difficult 
to discover. You can finith the warrant against 
Mr. Seymour afterwards ; I will return for the 
summons in half an hour," and away he went 
to inform the king, that there had been a mis- 
take in drawing out the papers, but that they 
would be ready shortly. 

He found James I. still in a high state of 
perturbation, which was increased by the tidings 
that the warrants were not yet ready. 

"The de'ils in the clerks!" he exclaimed; 
" the lazy loons are getting daily more slow, 



though not more circmntiieel. Why, the hkmkt 
may take wing and be away afore the warrants' 
are ready. Qo your ways and hasten him, Sir 
Thomas. You can write a good hand your- 
self, and need not mind Indding a pen at the 
King's command." 

"I shall do 80, as in duty bound, sire," le- 
plied Overbury, "and I can make out that 
against Mr. Seymour, while the cl^k finishea 
the one against the Lady Arabella ;" and he ao- 
co)dingly retired, mentally resolving that the 
assistance, which he was about to lend , shoulct 
not greatly accelerate the drawing up of the 
papers. 

When he was gone, the king continued for a- 
minute or two. to move aliout in his cabinet 
with the sc*rt of irritable activity which has- 
acouired the name of fidgetting. Changing ttm 
plSce of this article and that, pulling the poinTuS 
of his hose* buttoning and t.nhuttoning his poor 
point, sitting down, and then rising up ^m 
displaying many signs and symptom? if »nd(t 
state of ennui, in which impatience a b^er-dec/- 
with listlessness. 

At the end of thai ime, however tuere vra» 
a gentle tap at th« door of the .^ibinrt anc ex> 
claiming pettishly Come a. jorae m the* 
king fixed his eyes upon the entrance, at v hicti 
immedmtely afl))eared the stout raw-bon«d per- 
son, and oroad, but somewhat coarse aee of 
one of his Scotch attendants 

Ah. Maxwell " cried James why wiiere 
ha'e you been, man ^ I thought all the wor d- 
had forgotten their ioyalty and /e(^ their Kirig» 
without respect and decency Here was Ro- 
chester came in and whiflfled me a jPR. and out 
again, to put on a ruby he had forgotten So^ 
he said , but methinks it was to other purpose- 
that he went and no one has been nere but 
Sir Thomas Overbury, who seems to oo the- 
>only man that thinks his King's seivice worth- 
attending to.'* 

The quen./ous tone m which »ames bpoke^ 
indicated a mood ready to receive evil impres- 
sior s of any one - and . as Maxwell was not 
particularly well- inclined, any more than other 
courtiers, to make favourable reports of his 
rivals in the King's power, he seized the oppor- 
ti.nity to damage the reputation of one. who 
was- rising too high oVer ihe heads of the minor 
aspirants Jo escape jealousy 

"Qh, your majesty nas not a more faithful 
servant, I am sure, than Sir Thomas Overbury," 
he said ; '* he is ordy a Jittle dull in believing 
that others will rebel against yl>ur will, or 
thwart your sagacious views. Your majesty 
recollects the business about Mi Seymour, and 
the f-ady Arabella." 

•' Hout loot ! Maxwell," cried the king, in« 
terrupting him before he could go farther; 
"you're a jealous beast. But you've missed 
your fire, my man. Your match has burnt out,, 
and will not light the powder. Why, Overbuiy 
has, this very morning, laid open to me all their 
doings ; and is now drawing up the warrants- 
for their arrest." 

" The warrants will take a long time drawing 
then, your majesty," replied Maxwell. " If I 
were a king, or you, sire, a poor Scotch gentle- 
man like myself, I'd bet you a stoop of wine 
that there will be one mistake or another about 
drawing up the warrants, till a full hour be lost ; 
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todjr, or herloTer.'' . -With a pale face, and trembling limbs, Am- 

w "^^^^\**'*^L^*'5* thatV cried the bella entered the apirtments of thi Countess erf 

king. "Why, there has been one mistake al- Shrewsbury, and, unable to sptfak, in her alarm, 

«ady. You're either a warlock. Maxwell, or ^^^ ^^^^ gir Thomas Overbury's note upon a 

y<iu know more about the affair than you tell. ^^^11 round table before her, and pointed to it 

Speak plain, man ! speak piam ! What have ^[(^ j^^j. gnger. 

yon seen? what have you heard V "What is the matter, child T' asked the 

" Why, if your majesty really wishes to know," countess, taking it up. 

replied Maxwell, " and will condescend to prom- The moment she saw the contents, however, 

ise not to tell my Lord of Rochester, I will re- she became agitated. 

4ate all that has just happened ; and you will « Qood faitn !" she cried, " this is wise advice, 

soon see how faithful a servant is this Sir Arabella ; you had better take it. Who brought 

Thomas Overbury ; who must needs contradict this notel'' 

what I told you, sire, of Mr. Seymour and the " One of my girls," faltered Arabella. 

Lady Arabella meeting in the grounds at Theo- " Well, well," said Lady Shrewsbury, " a 

bald's." morning's sail upon the Thames will do yon no 

*' Speak, man, speak !" cried the king, " I'll harm ; and no one can say you have not a right 

keep counsel as close as a wilk. You have our to amuse yourself with a water-party for an hoar 

conmiands, sir; so you will be harrSless." or two. auick, girl; do not tremble, but get 

*» Well, then, sire, just now, as I was walking some few clothes together. Let your gentle- 
along the cloister—" answered Maxwell. woman go down to the stairs with them. You 

"Call it the arcade," said the king; "cloisters ^nd I will follow; and a barge in two or three 

is a popish word." hours will carry you to your htisband's ship." 

" Well, sire, as I was walking along the ar- , " B"^ Seymour—Seymour I" cried Arabella ; 

cade," continued MaxweU, " I saw a maid be- '/ear more for him than for myself, 

ionging to the J^dv Arabella, carrying a note „ "^.??^® ^}^^J^ ^^^ answered the countess, 

in tor hand. Now.'l had just passed good Sir ".' will send off a messenser mstantly to warn 

Thomas Overbury; and a fancV struck me, I ^7' ^?" ^fet. ready quiclt!" 

do not know why, that all was not right; for Jj'^tiTn ^?^^^ r^^t^ f^r^^Vf^^t 

all the court, you know, say he is playin| double st^U^VL her hand w^^ Ite^yZ'^d^ 

with your majesty. So I asked the girl to let X|| the coonfess?^^^ ^ ' 

weseethenoie; and, after much ado I got her ^^^ere are the two maids, Idar asked 

to consent. Well, tliere, sire, I saw Sir Thorn- -^^^^ Shrewsbury 

4W'8 own writing, somewhat twisted and turned « f^ the waiting-room, madam," replied Ida 

to disguise It, but clear enough for all that ; i^ar^. 

«nd, in the inside, was written a warning to the u^iid the door shutr' said the countess, 

lady to fly from the court with all speed. He u c^uick, then, go down; and we will follow you 

engaged she should have an hour clear; and in two minutes." 

therefore it was. I said there would be mistakes Without reply, the girl quitted the chamber; 

enough, and delays enough, before the warrants, and Lady Shrewsbury, turning to her niece, 

are ready." kissed her cheek, whispering, " Take courage, 

" The false loon !" cried the king, " the whelp take courage, Arabel. I trust all will go well, 

of a traitor ! But we'll circumvent him. Run, 'Tis but a little hurry." 

Maxwell, run ! Put a guard at the foot of each The next instant, however, Ida Mara returned, 

staircase that leads from her rooms and the with a pale cheek, and the tears in her eyes. 

Lady Shrewsbury's. Fegs ! they might have " There is a guard at the foot of the stairs," 

put out the * bury,' and left the * Shrew.* Tell she said, "who would not let me pass. He has 

ihe guard to let no one pass out. Run, man ! orders, he told me, to stop every one, and turn 

run ! Speak not, but away !" them back." 

Maxwell obeyed the king's command, and Arabella sank into a seat, and covered her 

hurried out of the cabinet ; and James, casting eyes with her hands, while the countess gazed 

himselfintoachair, gave way toafit of laugh- ^^wn steadfastly upon the ground, in deep 

ter, in the first place, at the thought of having tbought. At length she exclaimed, 

circumvented Overbury. He soon returned. " Call the girl hither, Ida, who came m a few 

however, to the thought of the knight's offences; ™15,?^®^^^^* ,. . j . j. 

and he rolled himself about, with much of that The fair Italian obeyed at once, and m a mo- 

awkward air of indignation which the accounts ™f ^ ^^. ^'^^ ^ prelty-looking maid, somewhat 

^otSr ^--"- -^"^^ '^ '^^ -«^ ''^^- presVme'dr^^^^^^ 

*"nifi lipoPitfnl naaan'" he cried "the "Now, answer me truly, girl," said Lady 

♦.^o I A i 1^?^ 'u J^t Z ft^^J Shrewsburv. "To whom did you show the 

treacherous dog ! I'll pumsh lum ^^ forgetting ^^^^ j^at v^as given to you a few minutes ago 

his duty to God s anointed— But softly, softly ! ^^^ j. ^istr^s V* 

He has too many secrets. We wUl deal gently Tjie girl's cheek turned crimson, and she 

with him. Those cunning Romans, when they ^^g silent 

were about to punish a great malefactor, took « Answer me," exclaimed the countess stem- 

him up to a high place, before they hurled him iy_-« answer me. Your face betrays you!" 

headlong down, that he might break his neck xhe girl burst into tears. "He took it out of 

by the fall ; which is a wise and good example my hand," she said. "I stopped a minute to 

to modern, kings, who may make such men's speak with him, and he took it out of my hand." 

ambition the Tarpeian rock, from the highest « What is his name V demanded the countess, 

point of which they may get a fall when they in the same tone, 
least look for it." 
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« Maxwell/' faltered the girl. 
"From whom did you receive the note!" 
■asked the countess. 

" Prom Sir Thomas Overbury ," was the rejdy. 
" Get thee gone, trait'ress," cried Lady Shrews- 
bur}', " get thee gone ! and pray to God to pardon 
thee, for thou hast done much evil. Now, Ara- 
bel," she continued, "take oflf your walking- 
<lress, as I will mine, and let, us consider how 
we must act. You will soon be summoned be- 
fore the council, be you sure. 1 will go with 
you, as is befitting. Were I you, I would not 
-deny the marriage ; but, if they charge you with 
it as a crime, be bold, dear girl, refuse to plead 
before any such tribunaL Say, if you have of- 
fended, you have a right to public trial by your 
country, and boldly declare that the laws of the. 
land do not justify a king in punishing without 
the sentence of a jury." 

*' Itwill but make him furious," replied Ara- 
bella. 

As she spoke, the door opened unceremoni- 
ously, and a keeper of the council-chamber ap- 
jieared. % 

** Madam," he said; but no sooner had he ut- 
tered the word, than he broke off, and, turning 
to some one who was behind him, exclaimed, 
^' You need not go on, the countess is here." 

" Well, sir," said Lady Shrewsbury, " what 
now V* 

" I am sent, madam," replied the keeper, " to 
summon you and the Lady Arabella to appear 
before his majesty in council, which I do bv 
-virtue of these presents, under his majesty^s 
hand." 

" Well, oHj then ! we are quite ready to ac- 
company you," answered the countess, uumo- 
ved. *^ Gome, Arabella, put on something to 
guard you from the wind, as we have to go all 
along these courts and passages. His majestly, 
T presume, does not intend to make privy coun- 
sellors of us; if he did, I might give him some 
good advice. Give me that mantle, Ida. Now, 
sweet niece, put your arm through mine. You 
are a timid creature, and it is well that you 
:shouId have something stronger beside you." 

Thus saying, she led the wav to the royal 
apartments, followed by the omcers who had 
been sent to summon them. 

Id the anteroom of the council-room, how- 
-ever, they were detained ; and at the end of a 
few minutes Arabella was called in alone. Du- 
ring nearly half an hour Lady Shrewsbury te- 
mained alone ; and when at the end of that time 
•the door opened, and Arabella came out, with 
her fair face deluged in tears, the doorkeeper 
pronounced aloud "The Countess of Shrews* 
bury !" That lady, however, paused to speak for 
a moment to her niece. 

" I have acknowledged all," said Arabella, 
sobbing, "and am ordered back to my own 
chaml^r, and thence into custody of some per- 
sons to be. appointed by the king." 

" The Countess of Shrewsbury !" exclaimed 
the doorkeeper again, and, kissing her niece's 
cheek, Lady Shrewsbury advanced, and present- 
ed herself at the end of the council- table. 

There was a very full attendance at the board, 
and every countenance was grave, and even sad, 
while that of the king was stem, and heated. 
Sitting on one side of his chair, he leaned over to 
the other, lolling bis tongue out of his mouth, as 
he was much accustomed to do when excited. 

"Now, madam," he said, " now, madam, an- 
-swer my question^ Soul of my body ! we shall 
N 



hare nothing but rebellion in the land. Answer 
my questions, I say." 

" Anything that your majesty asks in reason," 
replied the countess, " I am willing to answer." 

" Well, then," said the king, " tell me, have 
you been conniving at the marriage of your 
niece, a lady of the blood-royal, with one William 
Seymour, the second son of a pitiful family T' 

" As good as your own, sire," replied Lady 
Shrewsbarv, calmly, "only not quite the head of 
the house." 

" Heard ever man the like of that 1" exclaimed 
the king. "As I am a crowned king, I will com- 
mit her to the Tower." 

"For telling the truth, sirel'^ asked Lady 
Shrewsbury ; " that is a new offence ; I have 
not seen the procla<mation to that effect." 

" Madam, madam," said Lord Salisbury,, " be 
capful what you do. Think what a. thing it is 
to incense his majesty, who in a moment can 
commit you if you show him a contempt." 

" If I show any contempt of a legally-appoint- 
ed court," replied the countess, " I know in what 
danger 1 stand, my lord; but his majesty himself 
told me to answer his questions, and then asked if 
I had connived at :he marriage of my niece with 
the second son of a pitiful family. I reply. No: 
the family into which she has married is as good 
as his own, being descended from a long line of 
English nobles, and a princess of that blood 
which alone gives him a title to the throne " 

"Then you acknowledge conniving at the 
marriage V* said the earl quickly, in order to 
stop the vehement and propably indecent torrent 
that was hanging upon the king|s lips.^ 

"I acknowledge nothing, sir," replied the 
countess. " That my niece may be married to 
Mr. Seymour, I do not deny ; but I am to learn 
if that be a crime in her." 

'• We will soon teach you that it is a crime, 
woman !" exclaimed the king. " Did you, or 
did you not, connive at it, I say V* 

" I will dechne to answer that qustion," an- 
swered the countess. 

" Take care, lady," said Lord E^lesniere, the 
chancellor. ** To refuse unreasonably to an- 
swer interrogatories of the privy-council is a 
contempt." 

" I do not refuse unreasonably, my lord-chan- 
cellor," replied the countess. ** I have strong 
reasons for not answering." 

" Speak them, speak them." said the king ; 
" there can be no iust reason for not answering 
the king in council." 

" I have two reasons," replied the countess, 
with a look of scorn, " both of which are good 
and valid in the English law, whatever they 
may be in Scotland. First, that being told by 
his majesty the marriage of my niece is a crime. 
I am then asked whether I connived at it. Now 
the common law of England requires no man to 
criminate himselfl" 

" Hout, tout," cried the king, " away with her 
and her common law. How should we ever 
have got to the bottom of the frightful and dia- 
bolical papist plot, if the prisoners had not 
criminated themselves 1" 

" More fools they," replied the Countess of 
Shrewsbury. " But, next, I have to say that I 
will answer no questions in private. If I am 
accused of a public crime, I will have a public 
trial, where my guilt or innocence may appear. 
There I will answer all questions, and perhaps 
tell more than those who sit in high places may 
like to hear. I claim a public trial, I say. I 
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appeal to my country, and claim my privilege 
as a peeress, to plead my cause before my equals 
in an open court I will have no private inter- 
rogatories, which are but tricks and entangle- 
ments unknown to the law of England." 

" L dy, lady," cried one of the counsellors, 
''you are very rash. It is a well-established 
principle, that a refusal to answer questions be- 
fore the privy-conncil, touching matters wherein 
the interest of the state is concerned, is a con- 
tempt of the king's prerogative." 

" Show me a case," ejtclaimed the countess. 
"You say it is well established — produce me an 
instance where it has been so adjudged ] then do 
with me as you will." 

*' If there be not a precedent," cried the king, 
while the lord-chancellor spoke to some of the 
counsellors near him, " if there be not a prece- 
dent, it is high time we should make one ; agd 
you shall be the first, my bonnie dame." 

" If your majesty be fond of making prece- 
dents," said the countess, still undismayed, "I 
hope your successors may be found to reverse 
them; for the dearest inheritance of an Elnglish- 
man is the equal protection of the law ; and I 
would lose lands and honount, rather than give 
up that right to any monarch that ever sat upon 
a throne." 

" It is the opinion, sire, of all the counsellors 
here present," said Lord Ellesmere, " that to re- 
fuse to answer, is a distinct contempt of your 
royal prerogative *, and although your majesty, 
in your sense of clemencjr and justice, may be 
inclined to refer the question to the judges for 
their decision, yet in the mean time it is per- 
fectly competent for the council to commit the 
lady, for safe custody, to the Tower till such de- 
cision be pronounced." 

"Will you answer, lady 1" asked the king; 
" once more I ask you, will you answer, that 
you may not have occasion to accuse our royal 
mercy 1" 

" I will not, sir," answered Lady Shrewsbury. 
" Your majesty's mercy will stand upon its own 
foundation, and Grod grant it has a good one." 

"Then commit her," exclaimed James, ad- 
dressing the clerk of the council; "draw out 
the warrant, sir !" 

"And mark, master secretary," said Lady 
Shrewsbury, " let it be put down on the record 
of this day,' that I claim my privilege of peerage, 
demanding open trial i( 1 be culpable ; and that, 
professing myself willing to answer all lawful 
questions in a public court, decline to reply to 
secret interrogatories, unaided by any counsel 
or advi'^e. And now God be my defence !" 

"Away with her, away with her T cried the 
king. " Take her away in safe custody to her 
own chamber, till the warrant is ready. I^et her 
have time to prepare what is needful, and then 
send her with a guard to the Tower. We have 
not often been so bearded in our council ; and 
'tis fit that she should be made an example." 

" Many such examples would do the court 
some service," replied the lady ; " and with that 
I humbly take my leave of your majesty."* 

* The cnunten wu deceired in her expectations ; for 
the judges confirmed the dictum that a refueal to answer 
questions proposed br the privy council in afTaim of state, 
is a contempt of the King*s prerogative. The best authon- 
tr upon the law of evidence that we possess, Mr> S. M. 
PhilLps, does not even except oases in which the person by 
his answer might criminate himself; although it is remark- 
ed, in his nfites upon the state trials, that in such a case the 
council would probably, in the present day, allow the gen- 
eral principle of the law te maintain, that no person is com- 



Thus saying, she withdrew, escorted to her 
own apartment by two of the ushers, who treat- 
ed her with all respect, but stationed themselves • 
at the door till a formal order for her removal to^ 
the Tower arrived. 



CHAPTER XXXL 

There is something very curious in the great*. 
difierence of feeling with which we contem^^late 
scenes of sorrow and those of vice. It might be 
naturally supposed, that in the grief of the good^ 
the wise, and the noble, we should find matter 
only for sympathy and regret, that pain alone 
would be elicited in beholding it, and that their 
anguish would communicate nothing but a share 
of their suffering to ourselves ; while the con- 
tempt that we feel for vice, by depriving us of all 
feeimg for the vicious, would leave us sorrow-^ 
less, though abhorrent of their faults. 

Such is not the. case, however; and, to hear 
tales of the great and generous touched by the 
hand of uudeserved adversity, excites, as is the 
case in deep tragedy, a certain degree of strange,, 
and almost- unaccountable pleasure, even while 
we grieve for their iate, and take part in their 
sufferings. It is, perhaps, in some degree that 
sympathy is in itself a pleasurable emotion ; but. 
I do believe that a great part of that which gives 
sweetness to the tears which we shed over the 
history of the afflicted good, is the inherent con- 
viction in the mind of man, that there is a state- 
of being yet to come, where all shall have its- 
compensation — where woes undeserved, and un- 
merited pangs, received with resignation and-, 
borne with fortitude, shall be repaid by infinite 
joy and eternal happiness. 

On the contrary, when we gaze upon the prog^ 
ress of the vicious and the criminal, however 
successful and prosperous in their brief space of 
action, to contempt and indignation, to disgust, 
and horror, are added the same consciousness of 
a hereafier, and the certainty of an awful ret- 
ribution. Thus, in these instances, all our 
feelings are dark and sad ; there is nothing to- 
alleviate ; there is nothing to give light. 

Nevertheless, we must turn for a short space* 
to the more criminal personages of our iale, and. 
trace them in that rapid down-hill road, where, 
vice treads upon the steps of vice, and iniquity- 
upon iniquity, till they are hurried on into the- 
yawning gulf of destruction and despair. 

It was in a splendid room, at the princely man-- 
sion then called Northampton House, but which, 
has since assumed the name of other possessors,, 
of a purer fame than his who built it, that ther 
Countess of Elssex, who had leil the court at 
Greenwich the day before, sat alone with Lord 
Rochester— her relation, the Earl of Northamp- 
ton, being then absent. Her face was all smiles, 
and happiness. It seemed as if fortune and suc- 
cess lived in her eyes; and she was laughing 
gayly with her weak and criminal lover, over 
the misfortunes of others more virtuous than, 
herself. 

"And so," she said, *'he wanted thee to wed 
this moon-siek girl, and, I dare say, would have 
made thee a sonnetteer to match her." 

pellable to criminate himself, or supply any informatioa 
which would hare that tendency. I need hardly tell th» 
reader that the accounts of this celebrated scene vary in 
many particulars ; but all agree that the countess rsAued 
to answer in priTate, appealiar to a j>«Uic court. 
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" Faith, he must have written the sonnets 
himself, then," answered Rochester; "for, I 
thank my stars, I never could jingle two rhymes 
together in my life ; and, to say truth, I hate the 
whole race of these beggarly poets and authors. 
I have never liked Francis Bacon since he wrote 
a book.'' 

" I never liked him at all," replied the count- 
ess, "and that would certainly not make me 
like him more. One never knows how soun 
one may be put into one of these volumes, 
which is what makes all great statesmen hold 
aloof from authors, and keep them, down." 

" They are not all wise enough to do so," an- 
swered Rochester; "but Salisbury himself is 
beginning to see the folly of giving him any en- 
couragement, though he be such a friend of Sir 
John Harrington's. I was telling him the other 
day what a fool I thought Bacon for degrading 
himself by composing that book ; and he replied, 
that it was well to be able to write it, but foolish 
to write it." 

"But poems are even worse than that," said 
the countess. " I dare say this friend of thine is 
a poet, if one knew the truth." 

"No, I think not," replied Rochester; "with 
all his ifaults, he has not that vice." 

"Well, and what did you say to himT* con- 
tinued the countess, bringing the conversation 
back to a subject on which her curiosity was ex- 
cited. " What did you say, when he pressed 
you so vehemently to this fine alliance V^ 

" I said I would none of it," answered Roches- 
ter; "for the best of all reasons, because I was 
going to marry you." 

" Did you tell him so 1" asked the countess, 
eagerly. 

" Yes, sweet one," replied her lover, " I wished 
him to know it. 'Tis too fair a fortune, my love, 
to be concealed." 

" Now," cried the countess, " I will wager this 
diamts'nd against a flint stone that he strove to 
dissuade you. Was it not so, Rochester?" 

" Yes, good sooth," answered her lover, laugh- 
ing. 

" Ay, but eagerly," said the countess, " vehe- 
mently V* 

" Even so," rejoined Rochester; " but he might 
have spared his eloquence, my fair Frances ; for 
he moved me no more than a gust of wind." 

" Nay, but what did he say 1" demanded Lady 
Essex. 

" Oh, that matters not," answered the favour- 
ite ; "a great deal I have forgotten." 

"But I will hear," exclaimed his mistress. 
" I will never love you more, Rochester, if you 
do not tell me. Now do not smile and look 
deceitful ; for I will hear, word for word, all that 
he said." 

" Nay, nay," cried Rochester, " that is hardly 
fair. What two men will say to one another 
often bears no repeating." 

" The man that cannot confide in me does 
not love me," rejoined the countess, withdrawing 
her hand, and moving farther from him. 

" Well, but you know I love you," answered 
Rochester. 

" Then prove it by telling me what he said," 
cried the countess. " If you do not, I shall think 
you are false and foresworn, and are inclined to 
follow his counsel and marry some one else. 
Yes, yes, I see it very well. He has succeeded 
with thee, Rochester, and thou art inclined to 
seek another bride. Well, it matters not; I 
should soon leam to forget the man who voald 
not trust me." 



" Nonsense, nonsense, sweet girl I" he replied; 
" you are jealous without cause. I am all your 
own — your slave — your captive." 

" Then tell me what hjc said," exclaimed the 
countess, suffering a portion of her natural ve* 
hemence to appear even to him. 

" But you will be angry," rejoined Rochester. 
" Why should I tell you what will only pain, 
grieve, and offend you, and which had no more 
effect upon me than the idle wind V* 

" Because 1 wish to know," she exclaimed. 
" Because I must know, if I am to have peace or 
rest. I will not be angry ; and I will try to be as 
litte fifrieved as possible ; for if I find men speak 
ill of me, and bark at me with their foul tongue, I 
will recollect that it is all for Rochester, and that 
shall be my consolation." 

"Well, then," said Rochester, "if you will 
not be angry, be did oppose my marriage with 
vou in vehement and rough terms;" and her 
lover went on weakly to tell her almost all that 
his friend had said. 

He strove to soften it, 'tis true, to put it in 
general terms, and to conceal the harsh epithets 
that Overbury had used ; but the countess would 
hear all, and with instant perception discovered 
whenever he tried to deceive her ih a word. 
She kept her temper, too, to the end, sometimes 
urging him playfully, and affecting to laug^h at 
the rude terms which Overbury had used towards 
her, sometimes pressing him gravely to deal 
fairly b^ her, and to speak the truth, sometimes 
snggestmg the words herself in a gay tone, as if 
she were sure that those were the epithets he had 
given her, and cared little for them. But when 
the whole story was told, her fierce indignation 
burst forth. 

" The villian !" she exclaimed; " the base vil- 
lain ! Can you consider this man as your friend, 
Rochester, after such words as these to your 
aflianced wife ? Can you believe that he sought 
to serve you 1 Can you suppose that anything 
but his own interest injured, and his schemes 
for his own benefit defeated, could have induced, 
him to speak thus of a lady whom you love 1 
No, no, the man betrays himself! It is evident 
that he spoke with the rage of disappointment. 
It was for his own advancement that he sought 
to marry you to the Lady Arabella, not for your 
benefit. If It had been merely out of regard for 
you, would he have thus abused her who has 
sacrificed all for you 1 If he really loved you, 
would he have thus condemned her love 1 For 
whom have I made myself all that he calls mel 
for whom have I rislced everything, resigned 
everything 1 Did I ever give a thought to any 
other man on earth ? With all his hatred and 
malice, he dare not say that ; and had he possess- 
ed towards you one particle of true attachment, 
he would have learned to estimate that which 
flings every other consideration but its love 
away," and, bursting into tears, she cast herself, 
sobbing passionately, upon Rochester's bosom. 

He had gazed at her with admiration not un- 
mixed with wender, as he beheld her lustrous 
eyes flashing, and all her beautiful features 
lighted up with indignation; and when the 
shower followed the thunder, beheld her tenderly 
to his heart, and tried to soothe her with words 
of love and promises of everlasting affection. 

"No, Rochester, no!" she cried at length, 
raising herself, and wiping away the drops from 
her cheeks ; " it is not for myself I care. Of me 
he may say what he likes, but he must not de- 
ceive and Detray you any longer. He seeks but 
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to make a tool of you for his own adTancement ; 
luid to it he will not fail to sacrifice you as soon 
as the opportunity occurs. Your fortune and 
high favour, your noble qualities and distinction 
have, as they always do, created many enemies, 
all eager to pull you down; and in such circum- 
stances, it needs but a fkithless friend to bring 
abcMit a man's destruction.'' 

" I do n6t think he would betray me/' replied 
Rochester. 

**Noi, perhaps, exactly betray you," replied 
the countess, '* for traitors are always despised 
even by those they serve ; and he is too cunning 
for that. But, step by step, he will undermine 
you with the king, if he be not removed. He 
imll first begin by opposing our marriage." 

" If he do that, I will cut his throat," cried 
Rochester. 

" Perhaps he will not do so openly," continued 
the countess, " but he will speak oi me to James 
as he has to you, and will beseech him all the 
time not to betray his words. He will teach the 
king to think you weak, foolish, and intemperate, 
because you jpersevere in loving oue who has 
devoted herself to you. Let this Qverbury, let 
him, if he can, or if he dare, make such sacri- 
fices for you as I have made, and then I will 
blieve he is your friend. As it is, he must be 
removed. Yes, if vou love me, if you would wed 
ine, if you would be safe yourself, if you would 
consult my peace, he must be removed." 

"Not slain," said Rochester in a low tone— 
*^ not slain — that I cannot consent to." 

** Nay," answered the countess, with one of 
her bright and beaming smiles again, at seeing 
tiiat his ail][>rebension of her meaning had so far 
outrun the reality, that any minor act of ven- 
geance or precaution would seem moderate, '' I 
meant not to slay him. You men are so vehe- 
ment and violent in all your passions, that the 
death of your adversary is the only thing you 
think of. I am not so bloodthirsty, nor do I 
speak from anger, Rochester. I could pardon 
him ail that he has said of me, did it not show 
me that he is dangerous to you, and that if he be 
not removed, his presence near the king will be 
the great stumbling-block which will throw down 
our hopes and wishes. He must be sent to the 
Tower, or into banishment." 

« But there must be some pretext/' said Ro- 
chester. " He cannot be punished without' a 
cause." 

" Oh ! fear not/' cried the countess ; " a reason 
will not be wanting. Shrewd must that man 
be, and virtuous beyond this earth, who, in the 
courts^of kings, can walk so scrupulously as not 
to give, each day, pretexts for accusation. The 
wise and the good have fallen beneath the axe, 
and the best that ever lived was crucified; there 
is no fear that fair Sir Thomas Overbury has 
not abundance of such vices in his composition 
as may well move a monarcl^'s indignation with 
a good word to help." 

" No," said Rochester, who had been thinking 
deeply, and was not yet brought fully to that ut- 
ter shamelessness at which his partner in evil 
had arrived ; ** no, a means may be devised for 
attaining our object, without bringing on my 
own head the charge of ingratitude. Let us 
give him the embassy to some foreign court, 
where he may wear out his days in peace and 
honour, neither obstructing our views, nor lost 
altogether to his own." 

**TBut I will not have him sent," exclaimed 
ihif'A>tmleas, " to some high and honourable mis- 



sion, which the best nobles of the land might 
strive for. I will not have him .so honoured, 
that men may say, *See, what is the reward of 
calumniating Frances Howard — the man who 
called her harlot to her promised husband, makes 
that husband's favour the stepping-stone to his 
own advancement. Lo ! he is ambassador to 
France, or to the great Spaniards, and goes lu 
carry the tales of her love for Rochester to the 
gay court of France, or the graver one of Spain.* 
Stay, Rochester; ypu shall send, him to Rus- 
sia! Let him freeze among the Muscovites, 
since his cold blood can never comprehend the 
fire that bums in ours." 

" He will refuse to go," said Rochester j "'tis 
but another name for banishment." 

"Let him refuse!" exclaimed Lady Essex; 
"and send him to the Tower. The king will 
be ready enough so to deal with one who rejects 
his ofi'ers. Nay, Rochester, I will have it so," 
she continued, in a caressing tone. " You must 
not refuse me, if you love me. I vow you shall 
not see me more unless you consent. This shall 
be the price of our next interview. I might well 
ask you, as a gallant knight and true, to put that 
man to death who spoke against your lady's 
name; but I forbear, you see; and in this you 
must obey my behest. Oflerhim Russia. K*he 
refuses, the ofience is to the king, not to you, 
and leave the king to deal with him. But be 
sure, unless he be far removed from the English 
court, he will so machinate as to separate yoa 
and me, as he has parted those two unhappy lov- 
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ers. 

" It was, in truth, all his doing, I find," an- 
swered Rochester. "He never left the affair 
alone till he had discovered their marriage ; and 
he then incensed the king against them." 

"And they are really married 1" said the 
countess, in a tenderer tone than she had used ; 
" then they are happy ; for though they may be 
separate, they can -yet think that there is that, 
sweet bond between them which no king's word 
can break. That is a blessing that nothing can 
take from them. Do you not hate the man who 
could step in and blast their happiness, Roches- 
ter r 

" I certainly do not love him for so doing/' 
replied the viscount, " and thank him but little 
lor minofling my name in the affair." 

" As he has done by them so will he do by 
you and me," said Lady Essex in a grave and 
sad tone, " unless you stop him, Rochester. We 
stand in his way ; our marriage is the obstacle 
to his ambitious views ; he will not cease till he 
has frustrated our hopes or ruined us both. 
There can be no terms with such an enemy; and 
till I hear that he is gone, I shall never see you 
without apprehension." 

" Wei v' answered Rochester, " well, it shall 
be done. I will ask the king for the embassy 
to Russia on his behalf. I know he aims at 
much higher things, indeed; and nothing less 
than a seat in the council, with some high office 
in the state or household, would satisfy his am- 
bition. But he shall be offered this embassy. 
If he refuse it, the consequences be on his own 
head." 

" What ! then you do see he is ambitious 1" cri- 
ed the countess. " I wronged my Rochester's good 
judgment. I thought he had deceived you, and 
that you did not perceive the tool that he would 
make of you." 

" Oh, I have known his ambition long," repli- 
ed Rochester, "and was prepared to give it a 
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check in due time. Perhaps as well now as 
hereafter." 

"Belter, better far," replied the coDntess. 
*' Those who deliend a breach, fire on the men 
who begin to climb the ladder, lest when they 
are at the lop it be too late. Away, then, Ro- 
chester, away ! see that thing done ; and, when 
you can tell me that the embassy is offered him, 
yon may come back, and shall hare smiles for 
your reward." 

After those words they parted, Rochester hur- 
rying to take that new step in the wrong course, 
which was to carry him forward to many others ; 
and the Countess of Essex remaining to brood 
over her hatred and tvengeance, till she worked 
herself into regret that she had not exacted more 
of her weak and guilty paramour. 



CHAPTER XXXII. 

In the times of our sovereign lord, his sa- 
cred majesty, King James I., of happy memory, 
that peculiar district of the world called Lam- 
beth was in a very different state and condition 
from that in which it is beheld nowadays. It 
was not then a close, thronged, noisy, and some- 
what turbulent parish, a borough in itself, send- 
ing members to Parliament, and having vast 
objections to church-rates; but it was actual! v 
almost a rural district, with an archbishop's 
palace and church, ar few houses gathered in the 
Episcopal neighbourhood, and several fine old 
mansions, with their gardens extending down to 
the water, occupying the whole bank of the 
river opposite to Westminster and the Strand. 
Where now stand patent shot manufactories, 
and wharfs and warehouses, were then smooth, 
green, shaven lawns, and tall trees, and wilder- 
nesses, and terraces, and the aspect of the whole 
place, as far as the different style of architecture 
and gardem'ng would permit, was much more 
like Richmond, without its hill, than the famous 
borough of Lambeth. 

One of these houses, at a c(ihsiderable dis- 
tance from the archbishop's nalace, was re- 
markable for its beautiful garaens, and for its 
broad terrace, edging the river, and overhung 
by tall trees. A flint wall, with a lane on one 
side, and the grounds of another house on the 
other, surrounded these gardens and shut them 
out from the vulgar, leaving them only open to 
the view of those who passed upon the water, on 
which side it was not more than three feet high. 
To the river, there was a private stair for boats 
to land visiters ; defended, however, from intru- 
sion by an iron gate as hi^h as the terrace-wall, 
and possessing a large bell, which, from time to 
time, gave notice of applications for admission. 

About five o'clock in the evening of a day 
towards the end of September, a wherry, rowed 
by a single man, and containing no freight but 
himself, glided close under the embankment of 
the terrace, it bein«i: then high water; and there 
the rower paused for a moment or two on his 
oars, looking into the grounds above, as if very 
much admiring their trim propriety. After that 
short pause, he rowed on agam, and his inquisi- 
tiveness passed unnoticed by any one, as the 
gardens were vacant. 

In about a quarter of an hour, however, the 
same boat and the same man reappeared; but 
this time he did not pause, for there were three 
persons upon the terrace : a young lady of grace- 



ful and noble mien, walking a step in advance^ 
an elderly, stately dame, talking to her at her 
shoulder; and a fair girl, with large bright eyes 
and dark, black hair, dressed in the simple, b«t 
ladylike apparel which, in those days of splen- 
did costume, generally denoted the waiting gen- 
tlewoman, coming a pace or two behind, with 
an air of Badness, and her look bent down upon 
the ground. 

The rower, as we have said, pulled on; and 
about ten minutes after he was gone, the young 
lady whom we have mentioned turned towards 
the house, saying, " I shall go in, madam. Dear 
Ida," she continued, "you can stay if yon like; 
for you have been kept in all the morning, and 
want air." 

" Not if I can help you, dear lady," repli^ 
Ida Mara, " or sing to you, or amuse you. The 
best air I can have is your own looks, when 
you are happy." 

" That cannot be now," replied the Lady Ar- 
abella ; " but I am going to write to the king, 
so that I shall not want you for the next hour." 

The girl bent her head, and remained upon 
the terrace ; and the two ladies returned through 
the trees to the house. 

Ida Mara took one or two turns, pausing from 
time to time to gaze upon the different boats 
which, with sails or oars, as the wind favoured 
them, skimmed fast over the shining surface of 
the water. In a minute or two the wherry we 
have mentioned cut across from the stairs at 
Westminster, and passed close under the terrace, 
the man who was m it raising his head as lar as 
possible, and examining the fair Italian with ap- 
parently curious eyes. 

He went on some hundred yards beyond the 
garden wall, but then turned and suffered his 
boat to drop slowly down, the tide just beginning 
to ebb, till It came opposite the centre of the gar- 
dens, where he stopped, turning the head of the 
boat to the stream, and like a trout at the tail of 
a ripple, keeping himself from being carried far- 
ther on by a scarcely perceptible stroke of the 
oars. 

In « minute after, Ida passed the spot in her 
walk ; and the boatman exclaimed, " Hist ! hist l** 

She started, and looked down upon him ; bat 
he was a man of middle age, with bis hair some- 
what gray ; and though he was dressed as a coo^ 
mon waterman, there was something distinguish- 
ed in his appearance which belied nis apnarel. 

" What are your wishes, sir 1" said Ida Mara, 
approaching the edge of the terrace. 

" Is this Sir Alexander Marchmont's house V 
asked the man. 

« No," repUcd Ida Mara; "it is Six Thomas 
Parrv*s." 

" Then this is where the Lady Arabella Stoart 
is confined," rejoined the waterman. 

" The Lady Arabella Seymour is here," re- 
plied Ida Mara- " Not exactly as a prisoner, 
though by the king's order." 

" You nave a foreign accent " said the man ; 
" methinks it sounds like Italian." 

" It may well do so," replied the girl, and 
was about to turn away; but the rower asked 
immediately, " Is your name Ida Maral" 

She started, and replied, " Yes : who are yon 1" 

"A most unfortunate man,'^ he answered; 

"but one devoted to your lady, who has never 

I forgot an act of generosity by which she saved 

' his life. Tell her I have seen her husband in 

the Tower, that he is well, and as happy as he 

can bt, absent fiom her* Add, that he is- under 
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Bcarce any restraint, can even go out within ce^ 
tain limits ; aiid that I have promised him to 
bring her a letter from him to-morrov, if she 
will be here at this hoar." 

"Buy, stay," said Idaj "I will go tell the 
lady, if yoa will wait but a moment." 

" Nay, i will return in a quarter of an hour," 
yeplied the man. " I may be discovered if I stay 
too long." 

" What name shall I give the Lady Arabella," 
asked Ida Mara, " in case she should wish to 
trust you with a billet r' 

The man paused and seemed to hesitate, but 
then replied, *' My name is Markbam, once Sir 
Qriffin Markbam. But tell her I have no schemes 
or conspiracies on foot. I have done with those 
things forever, and only wish to serve her, and 
show her my gratitude before I die." 

In about ten minutes afler, Ida Mara was 
again walking on the terrace ; and before long, 
the boat 6nce more shot over from the other side. 

" Here is a note," she said. " here is a note. 
The lady gives you her best thanks. Will you 
be back to-morrow 1" 

"I will," replied the man, bringing his boat 
as close up to the terrace as he could. " Now 
throw it over." 

Ida, with a slight wave of her hand, tossed the 
note into the wherry; and Markbam then said, 
" It might be, that even if your lady or yourself 
were here to-morrow when I come, it would be 
dangerous to throw you the letter. You must 
give me some sign, if there be any watchful eyes 
upon you. What shall it be 1" 

"If there be any risk," replied Ida Mara at 
once, "you will find me singing. Whenever 
you fina us silent, you may speak in safety." 

"Enough, enough!" replied Markbam, and 
rowed away. 

Without landing at Westminster as before, 
he directed his boat straight towards the Tower 
stairs ; a'nd leaving it with the waterman from 
whom it had been hired, he hurried on, through 
several lanes and turnings, to a small lodging, 
among the manifold alleys by which that part 
of London was intersected. He there put on a 
Hvery coat, with the badge of the house of Sey- 
mour, upon it, and making a small bundle of 
three or four books and some writing materials, 
fae once more set out, and approached the Tower. 
■ No opposition was made to his entrance, and 
he was permitted to proceed to the very foot of 
the Tower where Seymour was lodged ; for we 
can scarcely call it confined, as, at this period 
of his imprisonment, the restraint to which he 
was subjected was very slight. There, howev- 
er, he met the deputy of the lieutenant, who 
stopped him, asking, "What have you got 
there r 

" Some books and paper, sir," replied Mark- 
ham, " for Mr. Seymour." 

"Let me see, let me see," said the officer; 
and the pretended servant instantly untied the 
handkerchief, and displayed the contents for in- 
spection. 

The deputy examined each article one by one, 
and finding nothing to excite suspicion, he said, 
«* You may go on." 

When Markham entered the apartments of 
the prisoner, however, Seymour was not alone. 
A gentleman in a clerical habit was sitting with 
him, but rose almost immediately to take his 
leave. 

" We may feel for each other, reverened sir," 
aaid William Seymour, " though the cause of 



our imprisonment is so different. It is in both 
cases most unjust." 

** Nay," answered Melvin, the famous Non- 
conformist minister, with a melancholy smile. 
" the cause is not so different as it seems." Ana 
taking a pen, he wrote upon a slip of paper, 
which lay upon the table, the following quaint 
lines: 

" Commonis tecum mihi canaa eat carceria. Ara- 
Bella tibi cauaa eat ; araque sacra mihi." 

Seymour smiled, and shook his hand, saying, 
" May we both be able to defend the altar that 
we love !" And bidding him adieu, Melvin left 
the room. 

" Have you seen her V' demanded William 
Seymour eagerly, grasping Markham's hand, as 
soon as his companion in captivity was gone. 

" I have seen her," replied the other, " but 
have not been able to speak with her. The 
woman Parry was with her. I afterward saw 
her Italian gentlewoman," he added, marking a 
look of disappoiniment that came over Sey- 
mour's countenance, "and have brought you 
comfort, at all events." 

Thus saying, he took the note which he had 
received out of his pocket and placed it in the 
prisoner's hands. Seymour read it twice, and 
pressed his lips upon it eagerly. " This is com- 
fort indeed," he said. " Stay, Markham, I will 
add a word or two to the letter 1 have written. 
How can I ever thank you for what you have 
done for us 1" 

" How can I ever thank her." replied Mark- 
ham, " for having refrained, when a word from 
her lips would have sent me to the scaffold 1 
My liie trembled in the balance ! As it was, a 
grain more would have weighed down the 
scale." 

Seymour did as he proposed, and then handed 
the letter to his companion. " Stay," he said 
thoughtfully ; " slay — were it not well for you 
to tell that good girl Ida Mara, who is truth and 
devotion itself, where you are to be found, in 
case of need ? The king may not always leave 
my Arabella where she now is. In his caprices, 
he may reiyove her suddenly to some other 
abode ; and if Ida knew where to find you, she 
might give you such intimations as are most 
needful." 

" I will tell her," answered Markham, " if you 
think she can be fully trusted. But remember, 
Mr. Seymour, my own life is at stake if I am 
fimnd here. 1 came but to collect some small 
means together, and return to the Continent 
with all speed." 

" You must not do for me anything you think 
rash," replied Seymour; "but, for my own part, 
the dearest thing I had on earth I would trust to 
that girl without a fear." 

" So be it, then," answered Markham ; and 
the next day. at the hour appointed, he earned 
the letter to the terrace below Sir Thomas Par- 
ry's house. 

Arabella and Ida Mara were there alone, and 
as he approached they were perfectly silent; but 
he had remarked a boat which followed him all 
the way up the river, at the distance of some 
two or three hundred yards ; and merely saying, 
in a voice loud enough for them to hear, " in an 
hour I will be back," he tossed the letter lightly 
on the terrace, and rowed on. 

When he returned, he found the fair Italian 
there alone; and, it being by this time twilight, 
he paused to hold some conversation with her, 
informing her where and how she was to find 
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4iim, in case of need, iinder his assumed name. 
' Ou tbis occasion, as the night before, Ida threw 
: a note for her lady's husband into the boat; and 
during ten days a constant communication be- 
tween Seymour and Arabella was kept tip by 
the same means. 

At length, one evening, the moment be came 
near^ Ida Mara, who was sitting beside her mis- 
tiiess, on one of the benches with which the ter- 
race was famished, raised her rich, melodious 
Toice, and began to sing. 

SONG. 

" Row on, row on ! Another daj 
Maj ahine with brighter light ; 
?1t, ply the («n, and poll awaj, 
Thoo mast not come to-night. 

Clouda are upon the summer akj. 

There's thunder on the wind ; 
Pull on, pall on, and homeward hie, 

Nor gire one look behind ! 

■Bear where thou go'st the words of loTt ; 

Saj all that words can saj, 
Changeless affection's strength to prove, 

But speed upon the way* 

Oh ! like yon riTer could I glide 

To where my heart would be ; 
Jfy bark shoukl soon outsail the tide, 

That hurries to the sea. 

fiut yet a star shines constant still 

Through yonder cloudy sky, 
And hopes as bright my bosom fill. 

From faith that cannot die ! 

Sow on, then, row ! God speed thy way ! 

Thou must not linger here ; 
Storms hang about the closing day ; 

To-morrow may be clear." 

The boat glided on ; and that day Markham 
tiad no good news to carry back to William Sey- 
mour; for though he rowed more than' once past 
•the gardens, neither Arabella nor Ida Mara were 
on the terrace. When he returned to the Tower 
-some difficulty wa^ made in admitting him ; and 
the moment he entered the prisoner's room, 
when he had obtained permission to see his 
•master, as he called him, Seymour exclaimed, 
^' You have bad tidings, Markham ; I am pre- 
'pared to hear them.'' 

" I have no tidings at all," was the reply. 

"The lady and the pretty Italian were both 

upon the terrace, but they gave me the sign 

■Agreed upon, to show that danger was near; and 

-when I returned there was no one there." 

" Something has been discovered," said Sey- 
mour, " for I have had my liberty, such as it 
was, abridged. I am now forbidden to pass the 
^ates. Something has been discovered, depend 
upon it." 

" Perhaps not," answered Markham ; "for, as 
I rowed down just now, I saw a boat with a 
^uard evidently conveying a prisoner hither; 
and as to the anair at Sir Thomas Parry's house, 
^ thousand accidents might have made them 
wish me to keep off. His stately old lady her- 
self might be walking in the garden ; there 
might be some of the king's officers there, or ex- 
pected ; but I will hie me home with all speed ; 
and if there be anything to communicate, de- 
pend upon it I shall have either a message or a 
visit from Ida Mara.' I know not how it is, that 
' girl seems to win the confidence of every one. I 
saw good Sir Harry West yesterday, as I prom- 
ised you. He said he had seen and conversed 
-with you, and so would say no more; but he 
spoke of that girl as if she were an angel." 

"Well, he may so speak," replied William 
^Seymour; "for she nuned l^bn through the 



plague, at a time when fathers fled from their 
children, and children abandoned their parents. 
But I did see Sir Harry; and the good old 
knight — though. Heaven knows, in former 
times he tried to dissuade me from what he 
called my rash love, as if he could have fore- 
seen all the wretchedness it has produced now — 
urges me Wrongly to make my escape with Ara- 
bella at any risk, rather than linger here ; where, 
as he truly says, I may be shut up for years — 
perhaps for life, like Raleigh or Grey." 

" He is right, too," said Markham ; " and the 
sooner it is done, depend upon it, the better. 
You have committed no offence against the law ; 
yon are unjustly detained by the mere will of the 
king; and, if I had been with Sir Harry, I should 
have joined my voice to his." 

" But I showed him it was impossible even to 
attempt it," replied Seymour ; " for I had then 
pledged my word not to go beyond certain limits, 
and that could not be broken. Now, however, I 
am free from that bond ; for they have taken from 
me the degree of freedom for which I made the 
engagement; and, with whatever other fetters 
they may think to enthral me, I may yet find 
means to cast them off when they least expect it. 
However, my kind and devoted friend, do you 
return home, and, if possible, see this excellent 
Italian girl. Let her tell her mistress that, what- 
ever happens, I am determined to attempt an es- 
cape. Arabella must hold herself prepared to go 
with me, or to follow me ; and I will oeseech all 
my friends, and you in particular, Markham, to 
bend every thought and energy to secure her 
flight. Think not of me; I will take care of 
myself, and free myself from this tyranny by 
some means. Watch you over Arabella! I 
would fain, too, free the Countess of Shrews- 
bury, who is, I find, imprisoned in the apart- 
ments next to those of Raleigh; but they will 
not suffer me. to hold the least communication 
with her, which I grieve for deeply, as it is by 
favouring me that she has brought this mis- 
fortune on her head." 

" Think of yourself; think of yourself, good 
friend," said Markham; " they will not keep the 
countess long when you are gone. As for your 
lady- wife, be sure that to her safety I will sacri- 
fice my own. She once risked hers for me; and 
all the life I have is hers, to do with as she 
likes. I will ensure that, let them guard her 
how they will, she shall be safely put on board 
a ship bound for some foreign country. I am 
not new to stratagems ; and, alas !— though for 
some years now they have had meaner things 
to do with than monarchs' crowns as formerly — 
in seeking a bare subsistence as a banished man, 
I have been in constant practice, I assure yon. 
Sir Harry West will help me, too; and I think 
my good Lord Hertford will furnish us with 
means." 

" That he will," replied Seymour, " to the ut- 
most of his power. But I am not without some 
wealth myself, Markham ; and, as you may be 
called upon to act more suddenly than you ex- 

Eect, you had better take a part of what I have 
ere. There are two hundred nobles in this 
bag. Take it, take it. I have more than I shall 
need; and now away, for I fear every minute, 
lest Ida should seek you at your lodgings, and 
find you absent." 

Without farther delay. Sir Griffin Markham 
lefl the prisoner, and hurried on towards his ob- 
scure lodging in the lanes not far off. But ere 
we relate what occurred by the way, we must 
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turn once more to the courtly scenes of the 
palace, and, as is our custom occasionally, ret- 
rograde for a few hours in point of time. 



CHAPTER XXXm. 

"Now shall you see Sir Thomas Overbary 
with piDk roses in his shoes, a rapier fit for a 
Castilian don, mustaches curling to the moon, 
and a beard of the most approved cut!" exclaim- 
ed Bradshaw, addressing Graham. " The barber 
has been labouring upon him for an hour and a 
half this morning. Sixteen new pairs of Span- 
ish-leather gloves, with pumps or Cordova, and 
a new velvet jerkin, reached his lodging last 
night. His ruflf has broken the heart of the 
laundress ; and his hose — Heaven help us ! saw 
ever man the like of his hose? One would sup- 
pose his nether man a jewel of rare price, to be 
thrust into such an elaborate casket. I will war- 
rant you he will trip by upon the tips of his 
toes, with a * Give you good den, dear Master 
Bradshaw ! Grood den. Master Graham ! The 
king favours you both. You are likely' young 
men ;' " and he mimicked the afiected tone of 
some of the superfine courtiers of the day. 

"But what is the cause of all this'}" asked 
Graham, who took him literally. " What has 
happened to him V* 

"Oh! sir, he is in the high way to fortune," 
answered Bradshaw. " As a sconce in a corner 
of a room reflects suddenly the light of a candle 
which the housemaid brings in in her hand, and 
another sconce over the chimney catches a gleam 
from it, so shines the king's favour upon Ro- 
chester, and is reflected from Rochester to Over- 
bary; and you may argue, from the premises, 
that they are both to be lighted up anon, as far 
as the oil and wick will go ; though, to say sooth, 
the reel and cruise are both somewhat low in 
the royal closet. The people must be pinched, 
sir; the people must be pinched. What is the 
nation but a great gold sponge, to yield its juices 
under the king's pressure 1 However, my moth- 
er whips me, and I whip my top; Rochester 
smiles upon Overbury, and the king smiles upon 
Rochester. Did you not see how the favourite 
took his favourite by the ear just now, led him 
to the royal door, then thrust him in, so that he 
wellnigh fell at the king's feet, to thank him for 
his bounties before he knew what they were 1" 

"I thought Overbury was sotnewhat out of 
favour," replied Graham. " There was a report 
of a quarrel between him and Rochester aoout 
the Lady Essex ; and don't you remember, when 
we were at Greenwfch, people said the kihg 
suspected him of giving poor Lady Arabella a 
hint to run away 1" 

" Bless your ignorance, Graham !" cried Brad- 
shaw ; " he is a carpenter — a joiner — who saws 
things in two, and glues them together again 
with a dexterity quite marvellous. No sooner 
is a hole made than it is patched up again ; and, 
for darning on new favours to old ones, he is 
better than any tailor in the land; Have you 
not seen how Rochester hangs upon him, and 
calls him Toml and, moreover, the king gave 
his good lordship five thousand pounds upon a 
hint from Overbury. No. no ; you will see him 
a great man soon ; but whether it will be secre- 
tary, or lord-keeper, or lord-mayor, who can 
lelir' 

While such conrerBation was going on in the 



anteroom, the object of it was in the king's clos- 
et with James alone. He bad been suddenly 
called from his own chamber by Rochester, and 
hurried, without information of what was the 
matter in hand, into the presence of the king. 
Rochester then immediately closed the door 
and left him there, having previously brought 
the monarch to the exact pitch he desired. 

The description of Overbury's entrance had^ 
indeed, been somewhat caricatured by Brad- 
shaw ; but, though he did not exactly fall at the 
king's feet, be made a profound obeisance, for 
James loved the semblance of the most devoted 
respect, even while he was doing everything in 
his power to root out the reality from the hearts 
of his subjects; and^e learn from Sully, that in 
the early part of his reign, at least, he caused 
himself, upon all public occasions, to be served 
at table on the knee. 

The king's face was evidently made up for a 
speech; and Sir Thomas Overbury, with his 
eyes cast down, waited in silence for what was 
to come next. 

" Sir Thomas," said the monarch, after a brief 
pause, "you are well aware of the high estima- 
tion in which we hold your abilities ; and we 
now intend to give you a proof of the confidence 
which we have both in your honesty and judg- 
ment, by placing you in a situation of high trust 
and confidence, where you may have some mat- 
ters of great difliculty to handle, and some acts 
of great importance to perform, in the conduct 
ol these proceedings you will always have tf>- 
bear in mind your duty to God, which is best 
displayed in the service of the king. To that, 
sir, you are bound to sacrifice every other con- 
sideration, and to show yourself worthy of BLeav- 
en and vour sovereign by diligence, devotion, 
and faithfulness. Under these three heads of 
diligence, devotion, and faithfulness, we shall 
^patiate for a moment." And the king went on 
to show what he considered to be the duty- of a 
subject employed by a monarch, which certainly 
left the poor instrument fiolhing but the state and 
condition of a slave. 

" You are not, sir, to undertake the ruling or 
governing of any matter without my especial 
commands," continued James ; " that is a part 
of my craft, to which long experience, as well 
as the blessing of God, which endows kings 
with qualities to fit them for the station of his^ 
viceregents on earth, has suited me especially. 
You may, indeed, suggest, reverenUy, anything 
that may strike your own senses, submitting 
3rour opinion wholly to the king for his decision 
and judgment, and remembering that to do bis 
will is to do your duty, without doubts, snrmi- 
sings, and questionings, any farther than may be 
necessary to assure yourself of his purposes." 

We need not proceed farther with James's - 
harangue; it was very similar to many others 
upon record ; but pei'haps more strongly than on 
most occasions, it enforced his claims to passive 
obedience from his subjects ; for which purpose 
he tortured several texts of Scripture in such a 
manner as would have justified the purest des- 
potism that ever disgraced the earth. Five times 
ne called himself the Lord's Anointed ; and there 
can be little doubt that, at that moment, his mind 
hesitated as to which of the two famous mon- 
archs he was, David or Solomon. He inclined, 
perhaps, to the latter; but yet he had a strong 
hankering to be David too, only that he knew 
himself not to be a man of valour, mighty in war. 

Sir Thomas Overbury heard him with every 
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appedranee of the most profound dett)tion and 
respect; and, although be knew that the most 
pompous speeches did not always precede the 
most knagnificent actions^ he had little doub( 
that the 4east honour the king was about to be- 
stow upon him was that of raising him to the 
rank or privy-counsellor. The monarch ended, 
however, without informii^ him what was the 
dignity with which he was to be invested; but, 
raising a sealed packet from the table, he placed 
it in his hands, saying, 

" There, sir! there I go your way, and medi- 
tate upon what we have, aadressed to you." 

Sir Thomas bowed, kissed the king's hand, 
and expressing his deep sense of James's good- 
ness, tno9gh veiy little divining in what it con- 
sisted, retired with the packet. 

The knight hurried at once to his own apart- 
ment, where he instantly broke the seal and read. 
But though (he countenance with which he had 
passed through the anteroom had been as full of 
buoyant satisfaction- as Bradshaw bad anticipa- 
ted, the expression now suddenly changed to one 
of mortification, disappointment, and rage; and 
casting the paper violently dow<n upon the floor, 
he exclaimed, 

" Curses upon the traitor ! This'is'liis machi- 
cation. When I have devoted my whole life to 
serve him, he goes about to ruin me. Russia ! 
Russia ! Banishment ! Banishment to the far- 
thest part of the earth ; cut oflf from all commu- 
nication, from all chance or hope* of advance- 
ment ; with no trust to execute, no negotiation 
to carry on, no opportunity of distinction ! A 
nation of northern savages. Why not send me 
to the Cham of Tartary, or to Prester John 1 
Does he think that I will accept such a mission 1 
Let him go himself if he likes it; his abilities 
are well fitted for the task;" and he laughed with 
bitter and contemptnrous merriment. 

'* Stay, I will write my answer," he contin- 
ued; and he seated himself at a. table; but 
scarcely had he taken the pen in hand, when 
one of the servants entered announcing the £iord 
Rochester. A spasm of repressed rage passed 
over Overbury's countenance, but instantly van- 
ished, and he received the favourite with a foi> 
ced smile. 

"Why, what are you about, Tomi" cried 
Rochester, entering and casting his well-dressed 
and graceful limbs into a chair. " I expected to 
And yon capering about the room) in joy at some 
gracious favour bestowed upon jrou by his maj- 
esty." 

" Oh no !" answered Overbury. " I am a 
grave and serious man, my lord ; and as to what 
I am about, I am writing to his most gracious 
majesty to thank him for the honour conferred 
upon me, but begging to decline it" 

" Decline it ?" exclaimed Rochester, with ev- 
ery appearance of surprise and consternation : 
" pause and think a moment, Overbury.' What, 
in the name of fortune, can the kine have offer- 
ed, that any of his subjects should dare to de- 
cUne r 

" Nay, my lord, you know right well," replied 
Sir Thomas Overbury, " that this is a thing I 
cannot accept." 

" Really,'^ replied Rochester, " the king has 
not told me what he was going to offer you." 

The reader already knows that this was false, 
but will not be surprised that in this case, as in 
all others, one vice brought on a second, or that 
lying should be consequent upon treachery. 

Overbury gazed in li|s face tor a single instant, 



and then replied, " I am h^ppy to hear it, my 
good lord ; tor the man who counselled this did 
no friendly act to one who has ever striven to 
serve you." 

" 'Tis most likely the king's own act," repli- 
ed Rochester. " You know how often he deter- 
mines on such things himself. But what is it, 
Overbury 1 It cannot be so bad as you seem to 
think." 

"As bad as may be, my good lord," answered 
the knight ; " it is a sentence of bauishinent — 
ay, and worse than the banishment of any ordi- 
nary criminal. He who conspires against the 
good of the state, and is yet cunning enough, as 
so many are, to go within an inch of treason, 
yet not overstep the iron limit of the law, is 
exiled reasonably to other lands, that his turbu- 
lence may no more disturb the peiace of England.. 
.But the whole world is left him to choose where 
he will make his refuge. He may suit his 
whim, his tastes, or his complexion, as best 
suits him ; he may range from the damp pools* 
of Holland and the misty Rhine, to the far 
boundaries of Italy ; may cross the Adriatic or 
the Hellespont, and become pilgrim to the Sep- 
ulchre. He is as free as the air to sweep over 
the whole world, except this island, and may^ 
make himself a country where he pleases. But 
in my case, I am shackled and tied down i my 
place of banishment is fixed in the most sickly 
and unfriendly region of the earth, among cold 
barbarians, unlettered, rough, and fierce, and all 
for the crime of—" 

" Of what 1" asked Rochester, seeing him 
pause. 

" Of serving my Lord of Rochester, I suppose,'* 
replied Sir Thomas Overbury ; "for I know of 
none other to charge myself withal." 

" Nay, nay," answered Rochester ; " you must 
be jesting, my good friend. Speak in plain Eng- 
lish. Remember, I never could make out a rid- 
dle in my life." 

" Well, then, the case stands thus," said Over- 
bury. " His most gracious majesty, from his 
particular favour to myt<elf and you, proposes 
to send me to the court of Russia as his am- 
bassador in ordinary, there to remain till in his 
good pleasure he recalls me. Now, I fotesee, 
that the day, as well as the distance, will be some 
what long. I love not travelling ; at least hay& 
had enough to cure me for all fondness for such 
journeys, and, therefore, am even now sitting 
down to write to his majesty, declining the cold 
honour thus intended for me." 

" I fear you will offend the king," said Ro- 
chester. 

" Better offend the king than destroy myself," 
replied Sir Thomas Overbury; ** but, in a word^ 
I will not not go — I love not bears and wolves 
— am somewhat chilly in my nature, too— and^ 
though fur cloaks are comfortable things, I had 
rather wear them for show than for necessity. 
Let him turn Muscovite or Turk who will. I 
will have none of such an embassy. So, if you 
will permit me, as this requires a speedy decis- 
ion, I will even finish my letter, that his maj 
esty may not say I made him wait." 

"Weil, well, if you are so headstrongly in- 
clined," answered the favourite, " write out the 
letter, and I will carry it to the king myself, 
beseeching him to take your refusal in good 
part." 

"Not so, indeed," cried Overbury; "I can- 
not think of making your lordship my emad- 
boy." 
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**But I must insist on doing it/' answered 
Rochester. *' Yon hare done the same for me 
ere now ; and no one can move the king in the 
matter with such probable success as myself. 
Do you doubt me, Overburyl** 

" Oh, not at all, my lord, replied the knight. 
" I doubt no man, much less one to whom I have 
been so devot^ ;" and, seeing that he could not 
avoid Intrusting the letter to his former friend, 
he proceeded to write an answer to the king. 

" Pray make it humble and submissive," said 
Rochester. 

" As a slave !" replied the knight^ and wrote 
on. 

When the letter was concluded, he folded it, 
•called for wax, and sealed it with his signet. 
Then, giving it to Rochester, he said, *' I really 
am ashamed of using you as a messenger; but 
I trust that, in memory of the past, my good 
lord — from many friendly passages between us, 
and from my zeal and fidelity in your service, 
which might have been somewhat rude, but 
«ever wanting — you will use your best endeav- 
ours to obtain for me his majesty's permission 
to decline the honour he intended me.^' 

" I will do the best I can," answered Roches- 
ter; ''but you must not attribute the bad suc- 
cess to me, if I fail. I fear at best you will 
greatly injure yourself; but that is not my fault :" 
and away he went, saying to himself, as he walk- 
ed along the passages of>the palace, "That man 
-must be disposed of somehow. He suspects me, 
and will find some opportunity for revenge. I 
<:annot trust him longer; and yet I would not in- 
jure him i£ I could help it. His own unruliness 
will be his ruin." 

In the mean time, Overbury sat, with his head 
leaning upon his hand, in meditation bitter 
enough. 

" He goes to complete his treachery," he 
thought. "On my lile, this feeble-minded fa- 
vourite is as base as shrewder men ! 'Tis safer 
t)y far to serve a sensible villain than a weak 
fool. One is sure of the former, so long as his 
interest goes with ours: there is no security with 
a creature like that. He will ruin himself; so 
'tis no wonder that he begins by ruining others." 
' With such reflections, the knight remained for 
-about twenty minutes, at the end of which time 
Lord Rochester returned, with a grave face, ac- 
'^ompanied by Sir Charles Blount. Overbury 
received them with politeness somewhat too cer- 
emonious ; but Rochester immediately said, " I 
have made no way with your petition : the king 
insists upon obedience." 

" He shall not have it !" exclaimed Overbury, 
hastily. " I have yet to learn that an English- 
man can be banished from the land, at a king's 
■ will, without any crime committed. I will not 
go, my lord ; and methinks, in his high favour, 
my Lord of Rochester, if right willing, might 
have obtained a higher grace of the sovereign 
than merely that his poor friend should have 
ieave to remain in his native land, rather than 
to carry his bones to Russia but to leave them 
there." 

"You do me wrong, sir," replied Rochester. 
'*'! have brought Sir Charles Blount with me, 
•who was present all the time, to inform you that 
I urged his majesty, as much as was decent, to 
grant your request." 

"He did, in truth, Sir Thomas," said Blottnt. 
< " Then he has fallen, indeed !" cried Overbury. 
•^*I have known the time. Sir Charles, when, if 
ihiB noble gentleman had asked the king to give 



him half a province, he would have had it, either 
in land or money." 

" That is a di^erent thing," said Sir Charies 
Blount, dryly, " from asking a monarch to per- 
mit his subjects to disobey him. I doubt not bk 
majesty would rather give half his kingdom than 
bate a jot of his prerogative." 

Rocaester had sat, while these few words wers 
exchanged, with his eyes fixed upon the groui)d| 
but at length raising them, he said, in an earaeat 
tone, " 1 do beseech you, Overbury, for yoar 
own sake, obey the king; and be assured that I 
will do my best to shorten the period of yoar 
absence, and to obtain your recall as speedily as 
may be," 

This time he was sincere, for his heart some- 
what smote him, and a dread of the reproach of 
men, when it should be known that he had deatt 
with such ingratitude to one by whose counsels 
and assistance he had prospered, affected hin 
not a little. 

There is something that all great men fed, 
and even meaner persons too, when raised tt 
high station by accident or fortune, in the stamp 
which history is to affix upon their name, whicb 
overawes many a bad action rising up in their 
heart, and gives energy and vigour to nobler 
purposes. Vague it is and undefined, like all 
remote objects, like fate — like death — like the 
judgment after death ; but still it casts it shadov 
over the present, and quells the dazzling brill- 
iancy of pettier objects near. 

Weak and shortsighted as he was, Rochester 
experienced its influence at that moment. To 
be branded with the stain of foul ingratitude for 
coming times — to be marked out in the annals of 
the age, as one who had betrayed and ruined lus 
friend — to be held up for scorn and reprobatioD. 
as a base and thankless villain, in the eyes oi 
his children and his children's children, some* 
what appalled him, and he wished that be had 
not taken the first step in a course so fbll of 
shame. 

But Overbury answered fiercely, with incli- 
nation and disappointment, and the rage of a 
strong ambitious spirit mastering common pro- 
dence. 

" It is vain, it is vain !" he cried. "I am a 
freebom Englishman ! I will not go ! Let him 
make me, if he can !" 

" These words are unpleasant," said Sir Charles 
Blount. " Sir Thomas, I will take my leave. 
My Lord of Rochester, I must go." 

"And so must I," rejoined Rochester. " Itis 
useless to argue longer with him." 

"Grood-by, gentlemen both," said Overbury. 
"Rochester," he added, in a meaning tone, 
" Rochester— take care !" 

The favourite turned and looked at him with 
a fflance of anger and contempt ; and saying, in 
a low voice, " I will I" he quitted the room. 

In about half an hour — it could not be more— 
a royal barge, containing a gentleman, with bis 
arms folded on his chest, bis head bent down, 
and his brow frowning, together with a small party 
of the guard and a messenger, was seen upon the 
Thames, close to the stairs; and as the water- 
men pushed off towards the middle of the stream, 
the officer in command said aloud, "To Uie 
Tower !" 

The gentleman which that boat conveyed to 
the gloomy abode of captivity and sorrow was 
Sir Thomas Overbury ! 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 

We must now return to pursue the homeward 
iourse of Sir Griffin Markbam, as he proceeded 
nrbm the Tower of London to his little lodgings, 
in one of the streets at the back of Petty Wales. 

When he had walked about two thirds of the 
wtLjf he perceired a female figure hurrying on 
before him, with a man carrying sword and 
bockler, a step behind him. She was wrapped 
in a large cloak, but there was something about 
ber light figure and easy walk which made Mark- 
bam instantly suppose that she was Ida Mara, 
and on passing by and looking at her face, he 
Baw that the supposition was correct. 

He instantly stopped to speak to her; but the 
gfirl, who recogniseSd him, notwithstanding his 
ahange of dress, made him a sign to forbear and 
go forward; and at the same moment the ser- 
Tant with buckler and broadsword told him in a 
aharp tone to walk on, and not stare into the gen- 
tlewoman's face. 

At length, at the shop of a silk merchant in a 
small way, Ida Mara paused, while Markham 
burned on to his own lodging. After a few in* 
qoiries, and the purchase of some insignificant 
articles, Ida Mara herself proceeded on her way, 
lelling the man who accompanied her to wait 
where he was till her return, or till she called 
him. She was soon in the entrance of Mark- 
iutm's lodging, the door of the passage standing 
<xpen ; but just as she had passed the threshold, 
a hand was laid upon her arm, aad a voice ex- 
'Claimed, in a tone of surprise, ** Ida!" 

The faii: Italian instantly turned round, and 
Acheld Sir Harry West. 

" In the name of fortune, my dear child, what 
are you doing here 1" and, perhaps, in the cir- 
cumstances of those depraved times, the good 
old knight might have suspected any other of 
the attendants of the court of imprudent, if not 
criminal purposes, in coming thus with some 
iegree of disguise to such a part of the city. 

But Ida Mara was not to be suspected; and, 
if a shade of doubt or apprehension had crossed 
3ir Harry's mind, which it did not, the beaming 
Satisfaction which lighted up her face the mo- 
tiftent she saw him would have dispelled it at 
Once. 

"Oh, I am so glad to see you. Sir Harry," 
she cried : " I was coming to seek you after I had 
been here — I have much to tell you ; and if you 
Will wait one moment, 1 will be down directly." 

« But where are vou going to, my dear child V 
asked the old knight; *' are you aware that this 
is not the*most reputable part of London 1" 

" I did not know it," answered the girl, simply, 
"but at all events, I most go; for it is about oar 
dear lady's business, and I am to see a person 
called Grey." 

" I am going to visit the same man," replied 
Sir Harry, "so I will go with you, if you have 
not any private conversation for his ear, my fair 
Ida." 

"Oh no," exclaimed the girl; "you may 
hear it all ; for I have just the same tidings to 
carry to you ; and perhaps it may be better that 
you should hear them together, for then you may 
devise some means of remedying the new disas- 
ters which have befallen us.'' 

"Stay a minute, Ida," said Sir Harry, seeing 
her about to mount the stairs; "do you know 
the man yon are about to visit \ Do you really 
know who he is 1" 

^ He has carried several letters," replied Ida 



Mara, dropping her voice, "from my lady to 
her husband, and frc»n him to her. I know, too," 
she added in a still lower tone, " that his name 
is not Grey." 

"That IS enough, that is enough," said Sir 
Harry; "go on, my dear." 

The girl then ascended the steps, and knocked 
at a door on the first landing. Markham in- 
stantly opened it himself and admitted them — 
somewhat surprised, indeed, to see Sir Harry with 
the fair Italian — into a small, low-roofed chamber, 
scantily furnished, but strewed in all parts with 
various anomalous pieces of dress, from those 
of a high-bred cavalier to those of an inferior 
artisan. Swords, daggers, one or two curious 
articles of virtHf ten or fifteen volumes of books 
in rich old bindings, two masks, a pair of fencing 
foils, and the head-piece and breastplate of a 
horse-arquebusier, gave it the air of a second- 
hand warehouse, and left scarcely a chair vacant 
for the knight and his beautiful companion to 
rest themselves upon. 

" I am glad you are come," cried Markham, 
addressing Ida Mara, after a few words ex- 
changed with Sir Harry West; "they have 
straitened Mr. Seymour's captivity ; and I fear 
something has gone wrong at your house, too. 
What is your news, sweet Mistress Ida? Bad, 
I fear !" 

" As bad as it can be," answered Ida Mara ; 
" they have discovered that letters are given and 
received; an angry message has been sent by 
the king to my lady; and to-morrow morning 
she is to be removed to Highgate, to the house 
of one Mr. Conyers, there to remain till a lodging 
is prepared for her at a place called Durham." 

" Durham 1" exclaimed Markham; "that Is 
destruction indeed. She must not go to Durham, 
if we can prevent it. Sir Harry." 

"How is that to be done?" demanded Sir 
Harry West. 

" Faith, if need be," replied Markham, " she 
must feign illness." 

" There is no need of feigning," answered Ida 
Mara, in a sad tone ; " for, from the moment she 
heard the news, she drooped her head like a 
gathered flower, and if they bear her to Highgate, 
it will be all that they can do." 

" Give me three days, and I will undertake for 
her escape," exclaimeid Markham. " I am wiser 
now than I was some years ago, Sir Harry, and 
know how to make Tise o( my time. Will you 
aid me, noble sir V* 

" With my heart, hand, and means," said Sir 
Harry West; "for this cruel tyranny of the 
king towards so sweet and unoffending a lady 
justifies what would be otherwise unjustifiable 
to thwart him. What is to be done, my good 
friend?" 

"Much," answered Markham, "very much; 
and we must divide the labour. I dare not show 
myself among the great of the land; so you. 
Sir Harry, roust see Lord Beaucbamp, and the 
Earls of Hertford and Shrewsbury; they must 
furnish us with men, horses, and money. Let 
them collect as many servants and beasts as they 
can round about Highgate, suffering no three of 
the knaves to know where the others are, but 
with orders to obey you or me implicitly. I will 
provide the ship, and the disguises; and if we 
can but delay her journey till such a time as sus- 
picion and vigilance be somewhat laid asleep, 
we are all safe. Tell me, Mistress Ida, is there 
any man about the lady who may be trusted? 
How many servants has she allowed her?" 
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" Three mcn,'^ replied Ida j " but the only one 
to be trusted is Cobnam, who has been with her 
long. He is prudent, and would sacrifice his 
life for her, I am sure." 

** Then you must let him into our secret/' said 
Markham; "first speaking with the lady, and 
asking her consent. You must tell her, too, to 
be prepared at any moment to put our scheme 
in execution ; let nothing take ner by surprise ; 
and, above all, give her some hint that it may 
be needful she should put on man's attire. If I 
know her rightly, that will be the greatest stum- 
bling-block." 

"It will not please her," answered Ida Mara; 
" but still, for her own sake, and her husband's, 
I am sure she will consent." 

" Were it not better," asked Sir Harry, " that 
the one escaped first, and the other followed 1" 

" No, no," replied Markham ; " I have thought 
of that; but I am very sure that the durance of 
the other would be rendered ten times as severe 
the moment one was gone. Let them both go 
together. Sir Harry, then there is but one risk 
for all." 

"But there is a difficulty," said Sir Harry 
West, " which you have not foreseen, good sir. 
Mr. Sevmour has pledged himself not to go be- 
yond—' 

" That is at an end," exclaimed Markham ; 
" they have taken from him the limits they al- 
lowed, and, consequently, he is freed from his 
promise. He is willing enough now to escape, 
and, moreover, feels sure of effecting it with lit- 
tle, if any need of help: we shall but have to let 
him know where the ship lies, and he will un- 
dertake the rest. I will see you to-morrow at 
Higbgate, lady fair, and tell you more when all 
is arranged. Now hie you home, for it is grow- 
ing dark, and you are too pretty a flower to bear 
the night air.'' 

" I will go with you, Ida," said the old knight. 

" I have one of the men with me," answered 
Ida Mara, " and have but to go down to the wa- 
ter-side. Have I anything else to tell the lady V* 

" Nothing at present," replied Markham ; 
" to-morrow I will visit you, as I have said, in 
some shape or other ; and if you should have 
occasion to write, let it be in your native tongue, 
I shall understand you. We will see you safe 
till you have rejoined your companion. Qo on, 
and we will follow." 

Thus saying, he opened the door of his room; 
and Ida Mara, descending the stairs with a 
quick pace, walked on to the spot where Ara- 
bella's servant stood, near the shop at which she 
had left him. Sir Harry West and Markham 
keeping at the distance of a step or two behind. 
The old knight, however, was not satisfied even 
when he saw her under the protection of a single 
attendant ; and, still accompanied by Markham, 
continued to follow her. 

At the end of the second street he had occa- 
sion to be glad that he did so, for, by the small 
portion of light that was remaining, he saw 
a very extravagantly-dressed personage, with 
black hair and beard, take hold of Ida Mara by 
the arm, while a stout man, who was with him, 
thrust himself in between her and her attendant, 
seemingly inclined to pick a quarrel with the 
latter. 

" Ah ! my dear, have I found you at last T' 
cried the man with the black beard. 

" What in Satan's name are you running over 
me for'}" said his companion, taking Arabella's 
servant by the thioat. 



" I will soon show you," answered the maL 
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drawing his sword; while Ida Mara stragsieiL. 
to disengage herself from the grasp of the otho^ f^ 
who only laughed, and exclaimed, "Ah! ^ .|^ 
cannot get away now !" " ^ 

But just at that moment Markham ran vpto^ .^ 
take part with Arabella's servant, and Sir Hanj ^ 
West, who was still a powerful man for Irii ' 
time of life, seized' the fellow by the collar, ipW ^ 
had got hold of his fair prot^g6e, and bvtir , ^ 

Kull, with a kick against the bend of the nw ^ 
shind, laid him upon his back on the ptn* j. 
ment. The man hallooed piteously ; but Ik ^' 
knight merely spumed him with bis foot, i^ ;q 
ing, " Get up, impostor, and be gone. I knir ^^ 

It is probable that the old knight would mt _ 
have suofered him to escape without farther ttai' [^ 
tisement, had he not been afraid of brJofjlng-i 
crowd about the party, which might have pim 
inconvenient; and worthy Doctor Foremtii,ftr 
he it was who had been thus overthrown, senii- 
bled upon his feet again, showing but little ii* 
clination to bluster. 

" Come away, come away," he cried to A» 
man who was with him, and then took two or 
three steps towards the comer of another sdot 
Before he reached it, however, he turned aid 
exclaimed, with a significant gesture of thehml 
" I will have my day !" 

"To be hanged,'^ replied Sir Harry Wei; 
and seeing that the other man was beating kk 
retreat also, the old knight took Ida Mara l^tkt 
arm, saying, " Come, my dear, I will see pi 
safe to the boat." He accordingly led her OQ to 
the water-side, and did not leave her till shevil 
safely embarked upon the Thames. Sir Hinf 
then returned with Markham to his lodgipir 
more completely to define their plan of ope» 
tions, and to commence the carrying of tba 
into effect at once. 

In the mean while Ida Mara returned to fti 
house of Sir Thomas Parry, from which heril^ 
sence had passed unobserved, and bore withhtf 
some hope of consolation to poor Arabella, wit 
had given herself up to despair at the prosper 
of being removed to such a distance nom otr 
husband. She still remained so ill and wetk, 
however, that the worthy knight who held herii 
his custody judged it expedient to intimate l» 
the king that it would be dangerous to foree a 
long journey upon her in her situation at thi» 
time. 

The reply of the king was as cold and nnfteV 
ing as might be. He believed she was fislgiiiiiS» 
he said; but that, at all events, she must he le- 
moved to Highgate, where his physieianriBlMHiIi 
visit her. ' V 

Accordingly, on the following mominff ib» 
was placed in a litter and carried to a hooK 
pleasantly situated at a short distance from the 
village, where she was received with much kind- 
ness by the master and mistress of the mansioiL 
Two of the king's physicians were already la 
waiting, and Mr. Conyers, into whose eharge 
she was now given, in energetic language point- 
ed out to them the absolute necessity of allowing 
the lady time to recover before it was attempted 
to remove her farther. 

" If you suffer her, gentlemen," he said, "to 
undertake a journey in her present state, and be- 
fore she has completely regained her health, her 
death be upon your heads, lor you roust see that 
she is totally incapable of supporting it." 

The physicians agreed to the justice of his n* 
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Afks, and drew up their report accordingly, 
■oring her that sne should be suffered to re- 
Lain for a week at least where she then was. 
:• soon as they were gone, Arabella thanked 
tt host gently and sweetly for the kindness he 
ad shown her. 

"Nay, dear la^y," he answered, kissing her 
RDd, "I and my good wife are interested in 
m matter, for we shall thas retain you longer 
ith us 'j and we propose to ourselves the pleas* 
■8 of comforting and soothing you, which we 
> not estimate as a slight grace. For a few 
Mf», perhaps, we shall be obliged to have the 
ppearaoce of strict jailers; but, as we are not 
ich by nature, we shall, I doubt not, obtain per- 
Mbeion to relax, especially if you would, wnen 
iaited by any of the king's officers, assume the 
ppearance of being somewhat reconciled to 
oar- situation, and submissive to the will of the 

The brutal and ungentlemanly reply of James. 
flauL the physicians made' their report, is well 
Qown; but they adhered honestly to their re- 
lonstrance aeainst any attempt to move the lady 
) Durham for some time ; and when, on the 
)IIowingday, one of them visited her, he brought 
er the glad tidings that she was to remain at 
iigbgate for a month. 

tve must notice, however, before we proceed, 
li event which took place on the day of Arabel- 
ft arrival at the house of Mr. Conyers. 
Atler the hint which had been given by Mark- 
am, it may easily be supposed Ida Mara was 
cqnently on the watch anring the day for his 
lomised visit ; but the situation of the mansion, 
•hich was one surrounded on all sides bv exten- 
tve grounds enclosed within high brick walls, 
iHdered any communication with those without 
Ktremely difficult. At length, however, towards 
Mning, she perceived from the window of her 
ustress's chamber a man bearing a bundle on 
is shoulder. He was apparently a porter, and 
Kmed considerably advanced in life, walking 
ith slow steps, and bending under his load, 
f hen half way along the gravel walk, which 
tft from the gates to the house, he paused, laid 
)wn the packet, and wiped his brow. 
" Lady, lady !" cried Ida Mara, addressing her 
(stress, who was lying down to take some re- 
)9e, " here is somebody coming whom I think 
know ; I will run down and meet him." 
" Be careful, be careful, Ida !" said Arabella ; 
if they were to discover you, and drive you 
ytn me, what should I dof" 
" Something must be risked, dear lady," an- 
gered her attendant. *' I am sure that is our 
end." And away she went, with a light step, 
wn the stairs and out by a side door. Know- 
g that she might be seen from the windows, 
fe w^alked slowly and deliberately along the 
th till she reached the spot where Markham 
)od with his bundle. 

" What news 1" she said, pansing beside him. 
All is going on right," he replied; "a ship 
ired, and will be ready in a few days. "Tis 
French vessel taking in a cargo, and may be 
lown by the flag. It will be at Leigh; but, in 
e mean time, let the lady know that friends, 
ith horses ready for her service, are always to 
i found at a small inn, called the Rose, on the 
lad from this place to Newington." 
'* What have you got there 1" asked Ida Mara. 
••Some woman's apparel at the top," answer- 
L Markham, " sent by the Countess of Uert- 
•rd; but, underneath, there is a. disguise for the 
idy, incaieofiieed." 
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" Will they not open it at the house V* inqui- 
red Ida. 

" No, no !" replied Markham ; " the man's 
dress is so folded up that they cannot see it, with- 
out cutting open the cloth it is wrapped in. But 
here comes somebody from the house ; have you 
any tidings to give me %" 

"Not as yet," rejoined the pretty Italian, in 
haste ; " when I have, I will send it to the Rose." 

" That will do, that will do," replied Mark- 
ham. " Now, remember, I have asked you if 
the Lady Arabella is here, that I have come 
with these things from Sir Thomas Parry's, 
where they have been left by mistake. You 
may pay me something for my labour if you 
will, for 1 am to be a porter, you know." 

" How much do you charge 1" asked Ida 
Mara, with a smile, taking out her purse. ^- 

"Not less than a half crown, madam," an- 
swered her companion, as Mr. Conyert ap- 
proached ; " remember, it is a long way." 

" Oh, that is too much," said Ida, " for carry- 
ing such a package as this. It is very light ;" 
and she lifted it with her hand. 

"Not so light to bring seven miles, mistress," 
rejoined Markham, acting his part with skill ac- 
quired by long practise. " Ask this gentleman 
if I charged too much." 

"What is the matter 1" demanded Mr. Con- 
yers, coming up. 

. " He asks half a crown, sir," said Ida Mara, 
turning round, " for carrying this parcel hither 
from Lambeth, where it was forgotten this morn- 
ing." 

"You had better give it him," replied Mr, 
Conyers, smiling.; " it is a long way." 

The fair Italian put the half crown into 
Markhani's hand, saying, " Well, take it up to 
the house, then. I will come after you, and car- 
ry it up to the lady's room." 

" Stay a moment," said Mn Conyers, as she 
was about to follow the seeming porter, who took 
up the package and walked on; "a word with 
you, pretty one. Remember, when you wish to 
speak with any of your friends, it must be out- 
side the wall. I have no orders to keep you 
within, but nobody^ except persons to myself, 
must for the future pass the gates." 

His tone, though not unkind, was grave and 
significant; and Ida Mara, thinking it better to 
make no reply, merely bowed her head and with- 
drew, following her confederate quickly, and ta- 
king his burden from him at the door. 

Sne watched him as he returned towards the 
gates to which the master of the mansion had 
bent his steps after leaving her, and from which 
he was now coming back. Mr. Conyers, how- 
ever, passed the pretended porter without stop- 
ping, and Ida Mara hurried with the packet up 
to her mistress's chamber. As soon as she was 
there she opened it, and from the bottom drew 
forth a bundle sewed up in a linen cloth, which 
she instantly deposited in a closet and locked the 
door. 

" What have you there, Ida?" asked Arabella. 

"A disguise for yon, dear lady," replied the 
faithful girl in a whisper, approaching close to 
her mistress's bedside. " I know not what it is, 
but we will not open it to-night." 

She had scarcely done speaking, when an el- 
derly woman, an attendant of Mrs. Conyers, 
tapped at the door and entered, asking if she 
could be of any assistance. 

" Yes, Mrs. Maude," replied Ida ; " if you 
will help me to lay out these things, which seem 
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to have been somewhat tnmbled in coming, T 
will thank jou ;" and, aided by the maid she 
look all the articles of apparel »ent by Ladv 
HertRinl out of the pacliage, one by one, spread- 
ing them forth with great care, though Arabella, 
■who had never employed her io any menial ca- 
pacity since her act of devotion in aureing Sir 
Hany West through the plagoe told her it 
would he better for her to send for the maid 
Helen to perform that oSce. 

The servant of Mrs, Conyers, hoiverer, waa 
for the time completely deceived, and on retiring, 
informed her mistress, who had sent her to the 
lady's chamber, that there was nothing in ihe 
package which she had seen broughtto the liouse 
but ordinary clothing. 

Good Mrs. Cooyers was not a harsh or un- 
kind personage, but she was one who possessed 
few very gentle feelings; and those that she did 
possess were so well sheltered by a considerable 
share of selfishness, that it was somewhat difG- 
cutl to gel at them. She was of a prying dispo- 
tion, too ; but ti fiirlunalely happened that, as is 
frequently the case with pernoni of her cliarac- 
ler, the mind was as obtuse as the feelings ; and 
with every inclination to act the jailer and the 
spy upon the fair prisoner, she had not the wit 
to execute the task eSeciually. 



CHAPTER XXXV. 
"All aa we could wish, all as v 
wish 1" cried Rochester, entering a 






Northampton House, in which the Countess 
of Essex sat with her mother, Lady Suffolk. 
"We have the great majority of the judges, 
delegates. In a few days the decree of nullity 
will be pronounced ; and we need nut care a 
pin for that rank Puritan, AMiot, or the Bishop 
of London, They are the only two who hold 
out, for Ely and Coventry have yielded to the 
king's arguments," 

I^dy Essex cast herself into bis arms, with 
her face radiant with joy ; and the shameless 
Countess of Sulfiilk rose and congratulated the 
lover of her criminal daughter, with as many 
expressions of satisfaction, as if he were about 
to raise her to a station of honour and fame. 

" Get them to sign th« decree quickly, Ro- 
chester," she said ; " Abbot is a powerful nian. 
and the see of Canterbury has no light autho- 
rity. He may bring some of the rest over 
again ; and it is as well to have as many on 
our side as possible," 

•' There is no fear, there is no fear," replied 
Rochester. " They have pledged themselves 
to the king, and cannot go back. Nevertheless, 
be you assured, dear lady, I will lose do time. 
What I most fear is, from that villain Overbury, 
He has written me this day a most insolent and 
threatening letter; and he may make mia- 
chief" 

" I wonder." said Lady SuBblk. in a jesting 
tone, " if there be no butts of Malmaey now in 
that same Tower of London T Bat oome, I wili 
go and tell Northampton of ynar good news. 
He is as eager in the business as any of us," 

" Not as I am," answered Rochester, easting 
himself into a seat by the side of his paramour, 
" There, I defy him," 

"Bnt what says your dear good friend, Sir 



safe," answered her lover, look- 



lim as he deserves ; b 
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he say. Robert! let me 
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"Yes. here it is," an 


s wared RooheMar ; "a 


sweet composition, in 


truth,- and one whick 


siiows that he and I an 


henceforth sworn cm- 



mies. One or the other must periah, tbU m 

"Let it'be him, sweet Rochester, let hte 
him," said the countess, talcing the letter, ni 
running her eye over the contents, 

" What says the villain ?" aha exclaimed K 
length, with her face burning as she read aloii 
some portions of Overbury 's letter, " — "Toa 
and I will come to public trial before ill Ito 
friends I havel They shall know what wortt 
have passed betwixt us herctoforet I im 
wrote the alory betwixt you and me from lb* 
lirat hour to this day 1' Rochester, there is ao 
time to he lost '. He brings it on his own bead. 
Let him take the consequences." 

■'But howl but how!" cried Rochester, 

" Hnw1" asked the countess, "Is be not is 
the Tower ! Is not my father lord high ebta- 
berlainl Are you not a privy counsellurt Wil 
the king refuse you anything you ask in reunl 
Rochester, Rochesterl means are not diSkalt 
if you will be firm, Bht place a secure miDS 
lieutenant of the. Tower, and leave tho real Is 
me. What ! would you have yiionelf over- 
thrown by a worm— by a viper! Will yott latw 
a snake to sting you, when by one Btraka d 
your heel you can tread it into nolhingi ym 
have done all you have done, mare than amid 
he expected, to avoid the necessity he li>ite» 
on you. You olfered him rank, station, tai 
high employrnent ! He refused them all, inf 
his own obstinacy sent him to the Tower, San 
he would charge and calumniate yon, knowilg' 
right well, that slander always leaves part of its 
venom behind, whatever antidote we apfil). 
He gives you no choice, he forces you to it- 
dare that he or you must perish," 

" It is but too true," replied Rochester, fK- 
ing on the ground somewhat gloomily, "ud 
yet I would to heaven he did not fbrce me » 
deal with him harshly," 

" Ay, but he does," exclaimed the conntesl. 
" Tell me, if two men are in a sinking boat 
that will but bear one, has not the atroofetf 
every right to east the other into the wn »ti 
save himself 1" 

She paused for an answer, and her lover 
replied, '■ I think he his ; but slitl be may leftct 
to do it." 

" True," said [.ady Essex, " true ; and so do 
I, and so do you. But if that man were an 
enemy who had brought him there only lo t^S 
his life! He who weakly stands in fear of a 
man he can destroy, deserves the fate that ha 
spares the other. Had he been content to bearr 
even for some short lime, with mecknesa and 
forbearance the punishment he has called down 
on his own head, he might have lived on in 
peace for aught you would have said or I faav* 
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done agdinst him. But now, Rochester,** she 
added, laying her fair and beantiful hand upiin 
his arm, and speaking in a low but emphatic 
tone, " but now, he must die ! Do you mark 
me 1 He must die ! It is not hate that makes 
nie speak ; we could have afforded to hate him, 
and yet let hinulive. I practise nought against 
the life of Essex, though heaven knows I have 
hated him enongh. But to dread is different, to 
live in continual fear of what a fellow being 
may say, to know that our secrets are at the 
mercy of an enemy, to see him strive to curb 
ue at his will, like a groom upon a managed 
horse, because he has got the bridle of fear be- 
tween our jaws, is not an existence/to be tole- 
rated for an hour. Fling me, I say, such a 
rider to the dust and break his neck, or you are 
not half a man. This letter, this base and in- 
solent letter, is his death-warrant !'* And she 
struck it with the back of her fingers, with all 
the passion and vehemence of her nature. 
**He has signed it with his own hand,'* she 
added/ '' It is his own deed ! and as he has 
planted the tree, so let him eat the fruit.** 

" But the means ! but the means !** cried Ro- 
chester. *' Where shall we find the means 1 
Remember, such deeds leave marks behind 
them, that may condemn us. Cold judges will 
not weigh the provocation, but only the act ; 
will not think of how he drove us to destroy 
bim,but punish us for his destruction. The king 
himself will sufiTer no private revenge ; remem- 
ber the case of Sanquhar, where no prayers or 
entreaties would move him.*' 

*' Ay, but remember, also,** said the countess, 
"that he was hated, you are loved. James 
smiled when he signed Sanquhar's warrant. 
Know you not why he look^ so pleased ? Was 
not Sanquhar a friend of that famous king of 
France who so eclipsed the pale light of the 
Scottish star, that he looked like Orion beside 
one of the little twinkling Pleiades 1 Did not 
Sanquhar stand by unmoved, by aught but 
laughter, when Henry vented a keen jest upon 
the birth of this British Solomon, and James 
paid him welll Him he detested; you he 
adores. W^ho does not, that knows you, Roch- 
ester ? And if this be so managed that no 
mighty hubbub is made about it, I will under- 
take the king shall aid you to conceal it, rather 
than punish you for an act most necessary. Be- 
sides, if I judge right, there may be things with- 
in the scope of your knowledge that this great 
monarch would not have told. I counsel you 
not to make him dread you, for that is too per- 
ilous. Show him all devotion, and there is no 
fear of his becoming an enemy to one who is so 
much his friend. Then, as for the rest, lend me 
your power and I will give you the means. I 
will away, with all speed, to a certain service- 
able woman whom I know, who will afford me 
gcHid counsel as to what is to be done. But I 
must put off this gay apparel ; and if you will 
be here to supper, I will have news for you. 
Hark ! I hear my mother coming, with my good 
Lord Northampton. He shall lend me his 
barge, and I will away.** 

'* I^t me go with you,** said Rochester. 

'* What, in these fine feathers !" cried the 
couniess, laughing as lightly as if her errand 
were but some pleasant scheme of momentary I 
diversion. *♦ No, no, most noble lorO, thatj 



wonld betray all. Another time yon shall. Fahr 
sir," she continued, turning to the Earl of 
Northampton as he entered, " I beseech you^ 
as your poor kinswoman and dependant, to lend, 
me, your lordship's barge for a short time. I 
have a secret expedition to the city, to visit a. 
certain goldsmith, who must not know me, lest 
he charge his workmanship too dear. You will 
not deny meV 

She spoke in a gay and mocking tone, calcu- 
lated to discover rather than to conceal the fact 
that she had some more important scheme to 
execute than that which she gave out ; and the^ 
Earl of Northampton replied at once, " It, as all 
else that I possess, fair lady, is at your devo- 
tion. Stay ; I must order it." 

'* Nay, nay,'* said the countess, " I will do so. 
as I pass through the anteroom. Show him the 
letter, Rochester, and ask him simply what that. 
man deserves who wrote it.'* 

Thus saying, she left the room, and Roches- 
ter placed the letter of Sir Thomas Overbury in 
the hands of the Lord Northampton, who had, 
by this time become his chief friend and adviser 
at the court. The earl read it twice, and theiL. 
returning it, said, in a marked tone, '* Death ! 
A man,** he added, ** who can betray the se- 
crets confided to him, is the worst sort of trai- 
tor ; but he who can use them to intimidate 
another is lower than the common cutparse. 
upon the highway. Were this man out of pris- 
on, 1 should say, call him into some quiet cor- 
ner of the Park, and draw your sword. As it 
it, I cannot so well advise you.** 

The Countess of Suffolk made Rochester a 
sign not to continue the subject ; and in a few 
minutes more, Lady Essex re-appeared mask- 
ed, and habited with great simplicity. 

**Now,** she exclaimed, addressing Roches- 
ter, " you may have the honour of handing m& 
to the barge, or, if you like it better, may ac- 
company me till I land near the bridge, and. 
wait for me, like a humble slave, till I re-em- 
bark ; for I will have no pert lover prying inta 
where I go." 

Thus saying, she gave him her hand, and the. 
Earl of Northampton, smiling as benignly on. 
their criminal attachment as the Countess of 
Suffolk had done, conducted them to a door 
leading into the gardens, where he left them to. 
pursue their way to the private stairs, which 
were then attached to all the great houses that 
lined the bank .of the Thames from Whitehaa 
to the city. 

Rochester and the countess proceeded through, 
the gardens, toying and jesting as they went,, 
and then seated themselves in the barge, which, 
speedily bore them down nearly to Londoiij 
Bridge. There the lady left her lover, and, 
followed by two men, entered upon the narrow 
streets of the metropolis, which she threaded 
till she reached the well-known house of Mrs. 
Turner. She paused in the little court, and 
sent up one of the men to see if the respectable 
lady she came to visit was at home and alone. 

" Say, a lady wishes to see her," said th& 
countess. "Mind, sirrah, give no names — 
merely a lady.'* 

** I know, my lady,** replied the man, whe^ 
had accompanied his mistress more than once 
upon a similar errand ; and entering the door,, 
which stood open, he soon came back with 
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tidinpi <1iat good Mn. Taraer ww vithio. wmd i 

diBeiifaged. j 

" Biebs me. my lady !" exclaimed Mra. Tar- I 
ner, as soon as she saw the coon less. ■* I have | 
not had the honour of a Tisjt for I don't kauw 
how long ; but I see that all has gone well with 
yon. You could nut look so fresh and so beaa- 
tiful if you were not happy ; though beautiful 
enough you were always, even when you were 
in the slate of misery, from which I had some 
little share in relieving you." 

" Thanks, thanks. Mrs. Turner,*' replied the 
eonntess, *" the relief is not quite copiplete ; but 
I think it will be soon. However, I have an- 
other business on hand, perhaps more important 
still. See that there is oo one in that room, and 
lock the door.;' 

" Oh. there is no one, I am snre, my lady," 
said Mrs. Turner. " I take good care against 
eaves-droppers; but you shall see.'* And open- 
ing the door which led to an inner chamber, she 
displayed a bed- room fitted up in a style of lux- 
ury which would have shamed a palace. 

She then locked a door which led from it to 
a back staircase ; and tripping back on the tips 
of her toes, she sat down opposite to l^ady Es- 
sex, saying, *' Now, sweet lady, you see there 
is no one there ; and, if there be any thing in 
all the world that I can do to serve you, I am 
ready, I am sure, it is quite a pleasure to do 
anything for so great and generous a gerson." 

'* That is all nonsense, Turner,** replied the 
countess ; '* what I have to do now, cannot l»e 
a pleasure to any one concerned ; but it is forced 
upon me. Tell me, you who have such skil- 
ful means of gratifying hearts that love, have 
you not means of ratis^ng hate as well 1*' 

" Ileally, my lady, I don*t know what yon 
mean,'* said Mrs. Turner. '* You must speak 
clearly ; and I will give you a clear answer.** 

*• Pshaw,*' cried the countess, impatiently ; 
'*half of your trade, woman, is to understand at 
a mere hint. Tell me, if you had an enemy, 
one that you dreaded, one that rendered it ne- 
cessary for your safety that he should be re- 
moved, could you not find means — without much 
apparent dealing with him — to free yourself 
/rom your danger, and from his enmity V* 

Mrs. l^irner gazed silently in her face, for a 
moment, and then, in a voice sunk to a whisper, 
asked, ** Is it my lord, your husband 1** 

" He !" cried the countess, with a scoff. 
*^ But I have no husband,*' she added, the mo- 
ment after ; " if you mean the Earl of Essex, 
poor creature, my hate ceased as soon as he 
ceased to trouble me. The idle bond between 
us will be soon snapped by the fingers of the 
law ; and henceforward I care no more about 
him than about any of the thousands who walk 
the streets of J/)ndon, and whom I have never 
seen. No, no, it is another, a much less person ; 
fur you might fear to put your fingers in the 
peerage. 13 ut answer me my question. Were 
such your case, could you not find means, I say V* 
*♦ Perhaps I could, my lady,'* answered Mrs. 
Turner, in a grave tone. " Perhaps I could." 

" Then you must make my hatred yours," re- 
plied the countess, "and work against my en- 
emies as if they were your own.'* 

" That I will, madam, I am sure, with all my 
iMMirt," answered her worthy confederate. " But 
i must have help, my lady." 



** Too aha! have neb aaur.2iMK as ikall ren- 
der all easy," replied the coaniess. 

"Ay,"* rejoiiied Mis. TcrDer. -wit what I 
mean is, I cannot uodenake ids tc:Bf alone. 
Good Ducior Foreman musi grre os aaststance. 
I doubt you would nun like UocmI sbed.'* 

"No, DO, do'*' answered ite countess; 
'* there mast be no blood : noihisf vy leave a 
trace of how the person died. QojeiiT and se- 
cretly, and yet as speedily as may be ^ 

*' It will be difficult, madam.*' said Mis. Tur- 
ner ; *' a very d'ffieult thing indeed : for though 
one may get at their food so as to wpiee one disii 
to their taste forever, yet if it is to be skiw 
poison — *' 

The conntess started, and her warm cheek 
turned somewhat pale. ** Is your ladyship ill ?" 
asked Mrs. Turner. 

"No, no!*' answered the conntess. **Hwas 
the word poison. Often,'* she added slowly 
and thoughtfully, "we must make use of means 
we like not to bear named, and the heart shrinks 
at a word that is most bold in actios. -Bat it 
matters not ; poison — ay, poison ! So let it be! 
Why should the sound scare me? Poison. 
Well, woman, what was it thou wert saying 1** 

"Why, please you, my lady, that if stow 
poison is to be used, we must bribe some man 
who has constant access to the person, for it 
must be given daily. ^ 

" None shall have access but yonndf and 
those you send,'* replied the countess. *'A11 
food may pass through your hands ; and yet I 
wish this were not to be done. Would that it 
could be accomplished boldly and openly, with- 
out such silent, secret dealings : but that is im- 
possible in this ease.*' 

" Oh dear, my lady !" replied Mrs. Tomer in 
a soothing tone. " You need not distress yoor- 
self about it. You do not know bow fi^eqaen^ 
ly such things happen." 

"Ayt Is it often done!" exclaimed the 
countess. 

" Daily, madam," said Mrs. Turner. "Many 
a rich 'old miser finds the way to heaven, by the 
tender love his heir bears to his money bags ; 
many a jealous husband troubles his lady*s peace 
no more, after she has learned the secret of de- 
liverance ; many a wise man's secrets find a 
quiet deposit in the churchyard, which other- 
wise might haye been noised abroad ; many a 
poor. girl, betrayed and wearied of, finds peace, 
by the same hand that took it from her. But 
that's a shame, I say, and such means should 
be only used against the strong and the danger- 
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The countess smiled bitterly. " Yes !" she 
said, looking down, *' there are gradations even 
in such things as these ; and dire necessity still 
justifies the act that else were criminal. And 
so tis often done, good Mrs. Turner 1 I have 
heard of it, but knew not it was frequent." 

" Oh yes, my lady," answered the fiend, 
" scarce a day — I am sure not a week passes, 
without a stone being put up by mourning friends 
in memory of those whom they would fain for- 
get ; and, once the earth is shovelled in, you 
know, it matters little how the dead man went. 
In truth, to most men. 'Tis a eharity to cat 
them off from a few years of sorrow. 'Tis a 
sad world; full of cares, my lady ; and I know 
that too, poor creature as I am. Here they are 
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■pressing me hard for the rent of my house ; arid 
Mvhere I am to get it I am sure I cannot tell/' 

*' There !'* said the countess, throwing a 
purse upon the table, " and if you skilfully ac- 
complish that which is needed, you shall be 
rich." 

The woman seized her hand to kiss it ; but 
the countess drew it away, as if a serpent stung 
her. "Come, no foole|7," she said. **You 
know I pay well for services ; but they must be 
rendered duly. I have told you, that this per- 
son shall be entirely in your power. You shall 
have every opportunity to practise on him your 
skill. He shall be altogether in your hands. Is 
there anything more you need?" 

" Ha, ha, ha !" said Mrs. Turner, laughing 
"With a low titter. " I thought first it was a 
'woman till your ladyship said he; for ladies 
have not, in general, such enmities to men." 

"My friendships are the friendships of my 
friends," cried the countess^ "their hate my 
hate." 'Tis not that this man has injured me, 
but he is dangerous to one I love. He must 
die ! See you to the means. I have beard that 
the late Queen Catherine, of France, was so 
well served in cases such as these, that those 
ivhom she dreaded or disliked disappieared as 
if by magic. The smelling of a nosegay; a 
j)air of scented gloves ; a cup of fragrant wine, 
would clear her court in a few hours of those 
who cumbered it." 

" All tales ! my lady," replied Mrs. Turner, 
''except, perhaps, the wine. I doubt not that 
she did deliver herself of enemies by such means, 
and those the best, too, she could employ ; but 
odours to kill, must be strong scents indeed ; 
and,, 'tis more like, some friendly valet helped to 
season the soup of the good monseigneur, than 
that he took the poison by the nose. Howev- 
er, there is one thing I can say, that there is no 
secret in the sciences with which my friend, 
.good Doctor Poreman, is unfurnished; and, 
moreover, that he will employ them all to please 
your ladyship." 

" Well, consult bun, then," said Lady Essex ; 
** let him know that his reward is sure. Think 
you he has ever practised in this sort before 1" 

" I must not say that, my lady," replied Mrs. 
Turner, with a shrewd look ; " but I know well, 
•that in this country, and m many others, too, he 
has served great men in various ways. Ay, 
,l(ings and princes; and, I suspect, their foes 
have had cause to know it, too. But he is as 
.secret as the grave, and never babbles of the 
things he has done." 

" Tliat is the man we want," said the count- 
ess ; " speak to him about the matter, and let 
me know what he says." 

" That I will, my lady," answered Mrs. Tur- 
ner. " But who is the gentleman we have to 
deal with 1" 

"You shall know hereafter," replied Lady 
Essex ; " what I have said, is sufficient for the 
present." 

" Nay ; but dear lady," urged her infamous 
confederate, " I fear Doctor Foreman may not 
like to engage in the matter without knowing 
who the person is. I have no curiosity, for my 
part." 

"Why should he hesitate 1" demanded the 
countess, sharply ; " one man must, to him, be 
tiie same as another, if what you have said of 



him be trtie. The butcher asks not where the 
ox he slays was bred or fattened, what green 
meadows f^d it, from what streams it drank. 
The blow that ends it is all he has to think of; 
and so let it be here." 

" I doubt that will not satisfy him, my lady," 
said Mrs. Turner ; " there are some great men 
he might not like to deal with — any of his kind 
friends, and patrons, wonhl give him pain to in- 
jure. Perhaps this yery gentleman may have 
been favourable to him, may have employed 
him in things of the same kind." 

" 'Tis not unlikely," answered the countess, 
with a gloomy smile ; " but, if he have, he will 
employ him no farther. The walls of a prison 
are round him, from which he will ne'er pass 
out alive. However, as your friend cannot pen- 
etrate into the Tower, to tell the secret to him 
who must die ; as and he dare not, I think, betray 
it to any other, the man is Sir Thomas Over- 
bury;" and she fixed her beautiful eyes stead- 
fastly upon the countenance of Mrs. Turner, as 
if to read the efiect which her words produced 
upon the woman's mind. 

It was not such as she expected ; for the pas- 
sion in her own heart gave even the victim 
higher importance than he had possessed in the 
eyes of others. "What! Sir Thomas Over- 
bury !" exclaimed Mrs. Turner, in some sur- 
prise ; " the fViend of my Lord of Rochester 1 ' 

" He was his friend," replied the countess, 
with marked emphasis ; "but now — " 

She lefl the sentence unconcluded, and Mrs. 
Turner exclaimed, " Ah ! I see how it is ; I un- 
derstand it all, now ! Such friends may be- 
come dangerous, lady. He may have secrets 
of my Lord of Rochester's, which must not be 
betrayed ; perhaps, some of the king's, too." 

" Perhaps so," answered the countess ; " all 
we know, however, is, that he lies a close pris- 
oner in the Tower, by the king's own order ; 
that no man — except such as have licence from 
his majesty himself— is permitted to speak with 
him, on pain of high displeasure ; and, that it 
were better for all parties that such things were 
brought to an end. See to it, good Mrs. Turner, 
see to it ! and come up to me at Northampton 
House, to nighfc at sapper time. The earl will 
then be in the country ; and you will find Lord 
Rochester and myself alone. If you have seen 
this Doctor Foreman then, you may bring him 
with you ; and so farewell !" 

Thus saying, the countess left her, hurried to 
the barge, and, seating herself by her lover's 
side, was rowed back to Northampton House. 
But as she went, she vainly endeavoured to as- 
sume the light gayety which she had displayed as 
they came ; for the terrible conversation which 
she had just held with her instrument, still cast 
its shadow upon her. While the act was mere- 
ly a matter of vague contemplation, she had 
felt it but little; but, as with those who ap- 
proach to climb a mountain, which at a distance 
looked soft and easy of ascent, she found the 
task more fearful than she had anticipated 
when she came to deal with the details. Even 
her bold and resolute spirit felt oppressed with 
the first steps to the terrible crime that was to 
be committed ; the very lo^'ness and pettiness 
of the means to be employed had something 
strangely horrible to her imagination which she 
could not shake off. She sat silent and gloomy 
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then as the boat glided over the water ; and 
Rocbeater easily divined that preparations were 
alreadjMmade for the dark act they meditated. 



CHAPTER XXXVI. 

Onb wing of the old palace in the Tower, 
which has long since been swept way, was, at 
this time, when the king's general residence 
was at Whitehall, given up to those prisoners of 
state, who were not committed to that close 
custody which debarred them from a general 
communication with their fellow men. This 
was the habitation of William Seymour, about 
a week after the period when the Lady Arabel- 
la was conveyed from Lambeth to Highgate. 
He had in the first instance, been placed in the 
Beauchamp tower, but had been removed to 
make way for Sir Thomas Overbury ; and he 
now had larger apartments and better accom- 
modation than before, as well as the range of 
the whole extent of the Tower itself, though 
the liberty of passing the gates, which he had at 
one time enjoyed, was denied him. 

From time to time he received the visits of 
various fri.ends; and Markham was with him 
every day, bearing him tidings or short notes 
from his beloved wife, though their correspon- 
dence could not be so fbll as during the period 
of her confinement at the house of Sir Thomas 
Parry. 

The intervals of solitude to which he was 
subjected during various parts of the day were 
passed in writing, reading, and meditating 
schemes of escape ; and often, in deep reflec- 
tion, he paced thjB old halls and corridors of the 
palace, pausing from time to time — as the sun- 
shine penetrated through the tall windows, and 
fell upon mementos of men and ages gone — to 
read the homily it afforded, of the transitory na- 
ture of all human things. 

He was one day standing thus employed, ga- 
zing at a spot on the wall where some hand had 
carved the name of Edward Plantagenet, and 
wondering to which of all the many distinguish- 
ed persons who had borne that appellation, the 
inscription referred, when a gentleman whom 
he well knew, named Sir Robert Killigrew, ap- 
proached with the sauntering and meditative 
step of a prisoner, and gave him the good morn- 
ing. 

" I was coming to seek you, sir," said Killi- 
grew," to pay you my respects as your fellow- 
captive, which I have been since last night." 

" May I ask on what cause. Sir Robert !" de- 
manded Seymour. 

** You would be long in divining," answered 
the knight. 

"That I may well be," replied Seymour; 
" for as things now go on in England, there is 
not an act in all the wide range of those which 
man can perform, that may not, by the elastic 
stretching of the law, the cunning of the bad, 
and the indifl!erence of all the rest, be construed 
into some crime worthy of imprisonment." 

" It is but too true," replied Killigrew. " My 
crime was but speaking a few words with poor 
Sir Thomas Overbury, who called to me when 
I passed his window, as I was returning from a 
visit to my poor friend Raleigh. For this migh- 



ty misdemeanour I was committed from the 
council-table, and here I am, your servant at 
command,* so far as my services may be ren- 
dered within the walls of the Tower." 

" I must not welcome you. Sir Robert," re- 
plied Seymour, " for it were no friendly act to 
see you gladly here. What news were stirring 
when you left the court 1" 

" Good faithi but little," answered the knight^ 
'< except that Rochester exceeds all bounds ia 
favour, impudence, rapacity, and rashness. The 
functions of all offices of the state are now mo^ 
nopolized by him ; there's not a privy-councillor 
can wag his beard, unless my Lord of Roches- 
ter give leave ; and if a suitor have ever so just 
a claim, good faith, his gold must flow into the 
favourite's purse before he can obtain a hearing. 
He rules the court and the state, and, where it 
not for Abbot, would rule the church too, I be- 
lieve. But the archbishop frowns upon him,, 
and holds out against the nullity of his fair 
countess'sjnarriage with Lord Essex." 

"What does he do for want of Overbury I**" 
asked Seymour. "Good faith, when I heard 
that the knight was arrested, I fancied that th6^ 
favourite's day was at an end." 

" Heaven and the king forgive you," crief 
Killigrew. "Why, it was R^hester himself 
did it. That is known to all the world now-a- 
days ; and as to how he does without him, he 
pins himself upon my Lord Northampton, that 
learned piece of Popish craft. He is with hiia 
daily, hourly, and by his advice rules all his ac- 
tions, as he did by Overbury's." 

" Poor Overbury !" said Seymour, " I have- 
no cause to love him; but yet, I cannot help* 
pitying a man cast down by that bitterest stroke 
of adversity, the falsehood and ingratitude of a- 
friend." 

" I pity him, too," replied Killigrew, " which; 
was the cause why I stayed to speak to him. 
I know not what he has done to injure or of- 
fend you, sir, that you say you have no cause- 
to love him, but he seems most anxious to see* 
you, which, indeed, I was coming to tell you-. 
Though I cannot advise you to give way to his^ 
request, for, by so doing, perhaps, you may in- 
jure yourself with the lieutenant of the Tower, 
who, it seems, already dreads he shall be dis- 
missed for the short conversation I bad with« 
his prisoner." 

" Oh, Wade is a good friend of mine," answer^ 
ed Seymour, " and is under some obligations to* 
my house. What did Sir Thomas say ?" 

"As near as I can recollect," replied Sir 
Robert Killigrew, " that it would be a great 
consolation to him if he could speak with yoa 
or the liSdy Arabella. But take care what yoa^ 
do ; for I cannot but think that it is rash to^ 
make the attempt. The king's orders are most 
strict, that no one, not his nearest friends, not 
his own father, should have a moment's inter- 
view with him." 

" Iwill see him, nevertheless, if it be possi- 
ble," answered Seymour. "The man who- 
could refuse consolation, however small, to a 
poor captive shut out from human intercourse. 



* Let tt be remembered that this act of intolerable tyr- 
nnny was actually committed : and this, with the rest of 
James's conduct towards Overbury, led men reasonably 
to suspect that the prisoner 'was in possession of 8om» 
horrible secret affecting the king himself. 
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most have a cold heart indeed, let the risk be 
what it may. I am sare you do not regret your 
captivity for such a cause, Sir Robert." 

'* I regreat my captivity, whatever be the rea- 
son/* replied the knight ; ** but yet I would do 
the same to-morrow, I confess." 

*» Well, r will go watch my opportunity,** re- 
ified Seymour ; *^ no one can tell«what changes 
may be made ; but if they remove him to the 
Bell Tower, beneath the lantern, or to one of 
the dungeons, the occasion will be missed.'* 

*' Farewell, then, for the present,** replied 
Sir Robert Killigrew ; *' I had better not accom- 
pany you." 

" Perhaps ndt,** said Seymour. 

Bidding him adieu, and then, taking his way 
towards the tower in which Sir Thomas Over- 
bury was confined, he passed once or twice un- 
der the windows without looking up, seeing 
that there were several persons in the open 
space between the walls. At length, Over- 
bury 's window opened, but Seymour marked 
what be did not, that there was a workman 
wheeling a barrow round the other side of the 
tower, and, taking another turn, he came back 
again, and looked around. 

" Hist, hist !" cried the prisoner ; " speak to 
me for a moment, Mr. Se3rmDur.** 

" I will be back in an instant,** replied the 
other, ** when I make sure that we are not ob- 
served.** 

Tn a few minutes, he again paused beneath 
the window, the sill of which was nearly level 
with his head, but a little above, and, looking 
up, he said, *' Now, Sir Thomas, the workmen 
have gone to dinner ; there is no one on the 
walls — what would you say 1** 

"Many things — many things,** answered Over- 
bury ; ♦* but the time is short, and I cannot say 
all. I have injured you, Mr. Seymour — you and 
the Lady Arabella, too. I would fain have your 
forgiveness, and beseech hers. I did it to serve 
a faithless man, who has placed me within 
these bars. I, it was, who informed the king of 
your meetings, and brought about your ruin. 
Had I known that you were married, I would 
have cut out my tongue ere I had uttered those 
words !" 

"But did you not, likewise. Sir Thomas, 
write to warn her to escape 1" asked Seymour. 
** I have heard so on go(xl authority, and that 
such was also one of your offences with the 
king." 

" r did, I did,*' answered the knight ; " but 
it was too late." 

" Well then," rejoined Seymour, " the good 
act blots out the bad one. Tou have my for- 
giveness freely. Sir Thomas ; and I may well 
assure you of my dear wife's also ; for she it 
was, who wrote to tell me you had done so, 
with words of kindness and gratitude.*' 

" God*s blessing upon her !" cried the cap- 
tive-, "but I would fain do more. You are 
aware, sir, doubtless, that a permission in due 
form, under the king*s own hand, was given for 
the lady's marriage to a subject. Why not use 
it for justification 1" 

"It has been urged already,** replied Sey- 
mour; "but the king heeds it not. It was 
given to the Lady Arabella by the Countess of 
Shrewsbury ; and we have demanded, all of ub, 
if we have been guilty, that a public trial should | 



take place. But the laws are now the com- 
mon mockery of every idle fellow at the court." 

" It is so, indeed," replied Sir Thomas Over-^ 
bury, in a sad tone ; " I know it but too feeling- 
ly. So, that is vain," he added, after a mo- 
ment's thought, " then ; you have nothing left 
but flight.*' 

** How can it be eflbcted 1" asked Seymour, 
in a doubtful tone. 

" By you— as easily as the wind waves yon- 
der flag," replied the knight. " Oh ! had I but 
your liberty to walk about unwatched, I would 
place the seas betwixt myself and England ere 
three days were over." 

" But how — but how ?" demanded SejnmoUr. 
" If you show me how, I will thank you indeed." 

" In a thousand ways,** answered the captive. 
" Why not, in a workman's dress, at some un- 
suspected hour, take yonder barrow, and wheel' 
it through the gates 1 Who would stop you 
— who would ask a question t I have seen it 
done a dozen times at least. Why not, habited . 
as a carter, follow some empty wagon that has ' 
brought billets or merchandise into the for- 
tress V 

** The plan is not a bad one, in truth," said 
Seymour ; " perhaps, if driven to it, I may exe- 
cute it." 

" Driven to it !" exclaimed Sir Thomas Over- 
bury. " Is not every man who is detained a 
captive here unjustly, driven to take measures 
for his own deliverance 1 Or do you expect 
that the king will be mollified, and give his kind 
consent to your reunion with your fair wifel 
Ah, my good sir ! you do not know the man. 
Were you aware of all that I could tell, you 
would entertain no hope. Dark and dreadful, 
sir, dark and dreadful are the secrets of that 
palace at Whitehall. But if they mind not 
what they do, and continue this persecution of 
an innocent man, those secrets i^hall be told, let 
them affect whom they may." 

" I beseech you, Sir Thomas Overbury," said 
Seymour, " be careful. Remember, rash words 
may provoke revenge ; and you are in the 
hands of men both powerful and unscrupulous. 
Threats, I fear, will avail but little." 

"I have no other means V* exclaimed Sir 
Thomas, vehemently; "the hope of truth, 
kindness, or justice from them, is vain. 'TIS 
but from their fears that T can entertain any ex- 
pectations. But hush !" he exclaimed, " hush ! 
— walk on, walk on ! I see the lieutenant com- 
ing along the wall." 

Seymour, who was himself hidden by the 
tower, instantly proceeded in the direction of 
another building, some way before him, with 
his arms folded on his chest, and his eyes bent 
down to the ground, in meditation on what he 
had just heard. He knew not that the lieuten- 
ant was coming in the opposite direction ; but 
after he had walked forward about a hundred 
yards, that oflScer came down by some steps 
from the wall, and joined him, saying, " Give 
you good morning, sir ; I hope you are well to- 
day ?"• 

"As well as one can 
place," replied Seymour ; 
400 well." 

"Faith, sir, I do not know,** answered 
Wade ; " I feel myself very well here, and do 
not wish to change.*' 
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" I am sure I hope you may remain, Wade/' 
replied the prisoner, '* as it satisfies yourself, 
and your loss would be a sad stroke on me." 

** Yet, Af r. Seymour, I am afraid we must 
both make up our mind to my goingi" said the 
lieutenant. *' The crows of the oourt are pick- 
ing a hole in my coat because a gentleman, 
passing through, spoke for a few moments with 
Sir Thomas Overbury at his window, and I am 
to be dismissed, it seems. Sir Gervase El- 
ways has given the Lord Rochester a thousand 
pounds, I hear, to have the post ; so he is sure 
to get it. He may have more to give before he 
has done, however." 

"To what amount do you think!" asked 
Seymour, with a smile. "The rapacity of 
these people is somewhat extensive." 

" To the amount of his conscience and his 
soul, perhaps," replied the officer in a meaning 
tone. " But these things do not do to talk of 
Mr. Seymour, and if they drive me out so un- 
justly, I should much like to take some who 
are witihn these walls along with me." 

" Would to heaven you could make me of 
the number !" replied Seymour. 

The lieutenant gazed at him with a smile, 
and then answered: "You know, sir, that 
there is not a man in the Tower whom I would 
sooner see out of it than yourself, from grati- 
tode to my good lord of Hertford. But in these 
matters, sir, every one must take care of him- 
self, and I fear I must not do anything to help 
you out.*' 

*• Thanks for your good wishes. Wade, at all 
events," replied Seymour. " So poor Sir Tho- 
mas Overbury is kept a close prisoner." 

** Too close, sir," said the lieutenant ; " too 
close not to make men think that the offence 
charged against him is but a pretext, and that 
there is darker work below. I am not a man 
to serve their purposes, however, and I fancy 
my crime is more refusing to let some persons 
have access to him, than permitting others. My 
lord of Rochester sent a man here yesterday 
morning to wait upon him, as he said — a fellow 
whose look I love not. So I told him that no 
one should wait upon a close prisoner in my 
custody but my own servants. For them I can 
be answerable, not for others. This is my true 
fault, sir. But you must be good enough, in 
your walks, not to approach the Beaucbamp 
Tower, whatever you do, as, if any one is seen 
speaking with the poor man again, I must place 
him in, a less convenient room, and I do not 
wish to deal harshly with one I so much pity." 

" Ycm are a good fellow. Wade," replied 
Seymour, shaking his hand ; and leaving the 
lieutenant, he walked on, saying to himself, 
" This is something gained : Wade will shut 
his eyes as far as possible, that is clear. Es- 
cape, then, will be easy, but it must be exe- 
cuted before he is removed." 



CHAPTER XXXVII. , 

The morning meal was over at the house of 
Mr. Conyers; and the Lady Arabella, rising 
from the table, approached one of the windows 
which stood open, and gazed out upon the green 
lawn and the fine old trees, while an expression 
of deep melancholy came over her face, which 



had before been, cheerful. As she thus Ptood, 
the master of the mansion approached her, say- 
ing, " *Tis a beautiful day, lady, would you not 
like to walk forth?" 

" Not yet," answered Arabella. " I was 
thinking, Mr. Conyers, how quietly life might 
pass in such a sweet place as this, >yithout ever 
stirring beyond those walls, and I was asking; 
myself what it was that made confinen^ent 
within them so burdensome. Here I have al- 
most all that heart could des^ire, a kind host 
and hostess, every luxury that wealth can af- 
ford, fina sights before my eyes, sweet squnds 
for my ear, the gentle breath of summer fanning 
my brow, and space as large to roam through 
at my wkl, as, to say sooth, a woman's feeble 
frame can well wander over untired. And yet 
I cannot school my heart to contont." 

Mr. Conyers did not know well how to an- 
swer her. He was not willing to jar a thought- 
ful mind with a trite common place, and there- 
fore he only inquired " Pray, how did you settle 
the question, dear lady T" 

" I asked myself, if liberty was all that I 
wanted," continued Arabella ; " that bright spec- 
tre, the reality of which man can never know 
on earth ; for if we be not slaves to others, we 
are still slaves to our own infirmities ; and this 
flesh is the true prison afler all. But I have 
never sought much liberty. I have been right 
willing to bow my designs to those of others, 
to yield ready obedience where, perhaps, I had 
a right to resist, striving to make my own heart 
my world, where no one can forbid the spirit 
from wandering in the garden which itself has 
planted. I have sought little else but .that. I 
will tell you what it is that makes even this 
sweet spot a prison. It is not that I cannot pass 
those gates, for were I happier, I should never 
wish to pass them. I have no desire for the 
wide world. But it is, that those I love can 
never enter them, that the friends who are 
dearest, the hearts that cherish roe, the sotds 
with which mine is linked, have no admission 
here. I will go weep," she cried, suddenly 
dashing a tear from her dark eye-lashes, "I 
will go weep, and I shall be better then." 

Thus saying, she quitted the room, while Mr. 
Conyers stood in the window with a sad and 
thoughtful brow. 

" I will be jailer no longer," he said, after a 
long pause ; " this sweet girl is shamefully ill- 
treated; and if an Englishman's rights and 
liberities be really valuable, they shoiSd be as 
dear to me in the person of another as of my- 
self. I have served this king well enough, 
without having this task thrust upon me. I 
will be a jailer no longer, and so I'll tell the 
king to-morrow when I see him.'* ^ 

" What are you muttering there, Conyere V* 
asked his wife, who was still sitting at the 
table. 

" I was saying, Joan," replied Mr. Conyers, 
" that I have had enough of a bad and disgrace- 
ful task, which no one had a right to force upon 
me without even asking my consent. Let the 
servants know, that the strict watch which I 
have seen kept up, without my orders'*, displeases 



me. 
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"But it was by the king's orders," replied 
the lady, "and you forget that you lose all 
chance of promotion, if you disobey." 
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** Out npoa promotion at sacfa a price !*' re- 
plied her husband. " I have yielded to this too 
long. I am not a turnkey ; my servants are 
not spies, or if they are, they shall stay no lon- 
ger here. If the king nmst have such vermin, 
let him keep them himself^ I will not. What 
right had he to impose such a trade upon me 1 
and as I have never promised to obey, I will do 
so no more. I even reproach myself that I 
have done it so long already. The grief of the 
sweet lady touches me. Were she harsh and 
and vehement, proud and indignant under in- 
justice, I might feel it less ; but she bears her 
wrongs with such gentle meekness, even when 
she feels them most poignantly, that it were a 
base heart indeed which did not share her sor- 
row and takes its part with her." 

"Well, Conyers," answered the lady, "I 
grieve for her too ; but I see no cause why yon 
should sacrifice yourself for others ; and you 
must recollect that if she were anjrwhere else 
she might be treated still more harshly." 

*' That comforts me for the past," answered 
her husband. " If I had refused to receive her, 
others would have been found to undertake any 
base work that a king may require of a subject ; 
but I can bear it no longer ; and, at all events, 
none shall give orders in my house but myself: 
Baldock," he continued, as a servant entered to 
clear the table, *' call the men and women of the 
household hither. My own, I mean, not the 
Lady Arabella's people." x 

The servant retired, and Mr. Conyers walked 
with a hasty step up and down the room, still 
murmuring to himself, " It is too much." 

In a few minutes the greater part of the house- 
hold, which, as was the case in every gentle- 
man's establishment of those days, was about 
live times as numerous as at present, was ar- 
rayed at the farther end of the room, displaying 
a number of somewhat anxious faces; for their 
master's summons had been accompanied by an 
intimation from him who bore it, that Mr. Con- 
yers seemed somewhat angry. 

" Shut the door," said that gentleman. ** Now, 
mark me, men and maids. I have seen things 
that I disUke. No matter what. But a spy is 
a thing I dislike, a base unworthy animal, which 
I will drive forth from my house like mice or 
rats, or any other vermin. Let me have none 
of them, or if I catch them, beware their ears. 
You all know me well. I love my people as my 
own family, while they are honest and true; 
but no person, not the highest in the land, has 
a right to give orders in this house but myself, 
and if those orders are disgraceful to a good man 
of an upright heart, I will find means to punish 
him who obeys them. You all understand me, 
so away without a word." 

" Well, Conyers, you know best," replied his 
wife, as the servants withdrew, *' but I cannot 
help thinking — " 

" Do not think at all, good wife," replied her 
husband, '* except about puddings and pies. In 
this matter I am determined, so take care that 
I have no meddling. To-morrow I go to the 
king, and shall tedl him what I think. He may 
send me to the Tower if he pleases ; for it seems 
he may put an English gentleman in jail at his 
will, but he has no power to make him a jailer." 

While these events were taking place below, 
Arabella retired to her room, and for some time 



gave way to tears. She had just wiped awaj 
the drops from her eyes, when Ida Mara entered 
and approached her in silence, gazing upon that 
fair face, on which the recent marks of grief 
were still evident. 

" Dear lady, you are very sad," said Ida Mara 
at length; **but, nevertheless, I am in great 
hopes that in a few days you will be free. I told 
you last night what I had heard, that the diffi* 
cultiea respecting the papers of the ship were . 
all removed, and that this day she would be pre- 
pared to sail to whatever port you like." 

"God send it," answered Arabella, "for 
though I am in better health, Ida, I am very 
gloomy. This long absence from my husband, 
the difficulties and dangers of this enterprise, 
the long, wide-spread, misty blank of the future, 
all rise up before my mind, and agitate and terri- 
fy me." 

Ida Mara continued for some minutes in con- 
versation with her mistress, trying to soothe 
and cheer her ; and when she had in some de- 
gree succeeded, she added, ** Ihope I shall have 
more news for you in an hour ; for I must now 
go forth to see some one who has written, ask- 
ing me to come along the road to Homsey. I 
do not know the hand, but it is in good Italian, 
and may be from some of your friends." 

" Well, go then ; go, Ida," replied the lady, 
" but take care. I always fear for you, after 
that adventure you told me of in London ; and 
what should I do without you, my dear girl 1" 

" I have often thought of that lady," replied 
Ida Mara ; " but I have less fear now. You have 
friends here, and there are fortunate circum- 
stances more than you know of." 

" Indeed !" said Arabella. " What may they 
be 1" 

" First," answered Ida Mara, " Mr. Conyers 
has just told the servants that he will have no 
spying into your actions, and is angry that you 
have been so watched. This is a great point 
gained, for servants soon learn to take the tone 
of their masters. But there is something more 
which I have thought, for these three days, to 
speak to you about. 1 often asked myself if 
the king's will, or anything else, were to take 
me away from you, what you would do for as- 
sistance 1 Your maid Jane is faithful enough 
I believe ; but she wants quickness, forethought, 
and skill. A day or two ago, however, I found 
that you have another friend in the house, the 
good woman Maude, who often comes in to see 
if she can help you." 

"Indeed!" cried Arabella; "I should not 
have thought it, for she is somewhat rude and 
uncouth in speech." 

" Ah ! dearest lady," replied Ida Mara, shak- 
ing her head, "they say, in n^y country, that 
the sweetest oranges have the roughest rinds. 
She came three days ago into my chamber, and 
talked long about you. The good soul wept 
when she spoke of all that you have suffered, 
and said such words of the king as would send 
her into prison, were they heard. She said she 
was born upon the lands of your grandfather, 
Sir William Cavendish, and I am sure, quite 
sure, from all she told me, that you may trust 
to her entirely. She was sent here, it seems, 
the day of your'arrival, to see what was in the 
packet that Markham brought. She laughed 
when ahe told me, sayitig, that, as it was, tliere 
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was nothing in it which might not be mention- 
ed, but that if there had been, she woold have 
lost her eyes for the time, at all events. She 
is clerer, too, and shrewd, though in a homely 
way ; but I am sure you might trust her, lady, 
if anything should take me from you." 

" Ida, tell me the tmth," said Arabella, with 
an anxious look; "have you heard anything 
that makes you suspect such a separation 1 Do 
you believe that it is about to take place 1" 
. " No, lady ; no, dear lady," relied the fair 
Italian girl. *' I have heard nothing but what 
I have told you in truth. I would not deceive 
you on any account: no, not for your own 
good ; for it is not right, and I never saw any- 
thing but evil come of doing wrong. I know 
not how it was, but when I saw this note writ- 
ten in a hand I did not kaow, a foolish fancy 
came across my mind, I do not well know what 
-^a fear — no, scarcely a fear-— a doubt ; and I 
determined, ere I went, to tell you what I 
thought of Maude." 

*'I wish you would not go, Ida,'' said the 
lady : " indeed, I wish you would not go." 

*'Nay, but I must," answered Ida Mara; 
" they may wish to see me about some point of 
vital consequence, on which your welfare would 
depend. I must go, indeed ; and the sun is 

fating high, so that I ought not to tarry longer, 
will be back again with all speed, dear lady. 
It was a foolish fancy of mine, idle, and ground- 
less, I am sure." 

Thus saying, she kissed Arabella's hand, and 
withdrew. 

• For several minutes the lady sat in sad and 
apprehensive meditation, with her eyes cast 
down towards the ground ; but then she rose 
with a sigh, and covering her head, walked out 
into the grounds, sauntering' slowly along in the 
eunsliine. After that, she sat herself down at 
the foot of an old oak, the wide contorted 
branches of which, with their thick covering of 
leaves, afforded a pleasant shade. Musing sadly, 
Bhe there remained for near an hour, raising 
her eyes from time to time towards the gates, 
which she still kept within sight. Ida Masn, 
however, did not appear, and ^abella became 
anxious. 

In about a quarter of an hour, Mrs. Conyers 
came out and joined her, trying to give her con- 
eolation, after her fashion ; but she was not a 
person with whom the poor captive's heart 
could feel at ease. She knew her to be worldly 
and selfish, and, though devoted to her hus- 
band, and obedient to his wishes, there was a 
great difference in the manners of the two, even 
when doing the same things, which Arabella 
felt with all the sensitiveness of misfortune. 
Her presence then, under the anxiety which 
oppressed her, was a burden, rather than a 
relief; and after remaining, out of courtesy, for 
about a quarter of an hour, she rose and went 
back to her apartments. 

Time passed, and Ida Mara did not come ; 
and, at length, Arabella, giving way to the feel- 
ings she could not restrain, wept long and bit- 
terly. Rousing herself, at length, she called 
her maid froni a neighbouring room, " Tell Cob- 
ham," she said, " to come to me instantly. Ida 
has not returned 1" she asked, with a last lin- 
gering hope. 

*' No, my lady," replied the maid ; ** Mistress 



Ida went out near three hours ago, but has not 
yet oeme back. I wonder what can have be- 
come of her." 

** Send Cobham here^" repeated Arabella, in a 
faint tone ; and, sitting down again, she leaned 
her head upon her hand, with a sickening feel- 
ing of desolation at her heart. 

** Cobham," she said, as soon as the man ap- 
peared, " I am anxious about my poor Ida Mara. 
She went out three hours ago to take a short 
walk toward Homsey, expecting to be back im- 
mediately, but she has never returned, and I 
fear some evil has befallen her. I wish yon 
would take another man, and seek for her in 
that direction. Make inquiries of all the people 
that you see, and bring me word what they say. 
You know how dearly I love her." 

**So does everybody, madam," replied the 
man. ** 1 would rather lose my hand than that 
any ill should befall her. I will leave nothing 
undone to find her, lady, and be back as soon as 
possible." 

It was nearly evening when he returned, but 
he returned alone; and Arabella, when, from 
the window, she saw him coming, hastened out 
herself to meet him. 

*' Have you no news 1" she cried ; ** have yon 
no news?" 

** Nothing satisfactory, lady," replied the man ; 
** but I met a gentleman about half an hour ago, 
who, when I made inquiries of him, drew me 
aside from the other man, and asked me my 
name. I told him, and he then gave me this 
note for you, telling me to bear it to you with 
all speed, and to deliver it in secret. He said, 
moreover, that some of the king's people had 
been aboot^all the morning, adding, he doubted 
not, that they had taken the young gentlewoman 
— perhaps before the council. I came back to 
bring you the note, leaving my companion to 
pursue the search ; and now I will go bade to 
help him, though I fear it will be in vain." 

"Go, go, good Cobham," refdied Arabella, 
concealing the note in her bosom with a trem- 
bling hand ; " but be back at night, for I may 
need you. And yet, no," she added« ** 1 will not 
be so selfish. Seek my poor Ida wherever she 
is likely to be found. Bring me some tidings of 
her, at all events." 

**B\it if they have taken her away to the 
court," answered the servant, *' they will never 
let me bring her back." 

" It is not that I fear," said Arabella ; *<if 
she be at the court, she is at least in safety. But 
there are. other things I dread, good Cobham. 
She has enemies, as who has not 1 Seek for 
her, then, till dark ; and if you find her not, set 
out by daybreak to-morrow for the court. To 
hear that she is there will be a relief to me ; 
but I fear— I much fear it is not so. You will 
there gain tidings, however, whether she has 
been brought before the king or not. If she 
have, I shall be satisfied ; but indeed, indeed, I 
must have tidings of her." 

*' You shall, madam, if human power can gain 
them," replied the man ; and, while he proceed- 
ed to execute his task, Arabella returned to the 
house. 
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CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

"No news of her! no news of her!" said 
Arabella, addressing, in a sad tone, the maid 
Jane, who was arranging some articles of dress 
in her room. 

"Indeed, lady," replied the maid, with a 
manner so mach less earnest than Arabella's 
own feelings, that it seemed to her harsh and 
cold. *' Indeed, lady, I am sorry to hear that ; 
'but I dare say the king's people have got hold 
of her. They tried to question me one night at 
<jrreenwich ; and when I said I had nothing to 
tell, they threatened to apprehend me and bring 
me before the council.*' 

<* I trust it is into their hands she has fallen," 
said her mistress, " for then she has nothing to 
fear. Now leave me, good girl, for I would fain 
think over this matter-" 

The maid obeyed ; and the moment she was 
^one Arabella locked the door, drew forth the 
note from her bosom, and read it with eager 
<eyes. As she did so she trembled violently, 
and sank down into a chair, murmuring, " Alone, 
"alone ! All this to be done, and no one to help 
me f Oh, Ida, Ida, it was cruel to take you 
^rom me ! What is to be done, my thoughts 
are all in confusion 1 How can I ever carry 
this through by myself!" And, bending down 
lier head, she leaned her forehead upon her hand, 
and closed her eyes, as if seeking to still the 
'busy and hurrying images of danger and disas- 
ter which whirled through her brain. 

" But the good woman, Maude," she said, at 
^length ; " Ida told me she would give me aid. 
Oh, can I trust her 1 And even if I can, His 
sad to have none but a stranger to rely on for 
support. Oh, Ida, dear, good friend, where art 
thou nowl But it must be done. That girl 
Jane I can place no trust in. She is cold and 
selfish ; ay, and dull too. I must speak to the 
woman Maude, and that directly." And rising, 
.she unlocked the door, and called the maid. 

" Jane," she said, " I wish you to remove all 
those things from the end of the room into that 
little cabinet there, and — " 

" Dear lady," exclaimed the girl, interrupting 
'her, " I can never do it by myself I must have 
-one of the men to help me." 

**I was going to say you cannot do it by 
yourself," replied Arabella, " but I will not have 
the men brought hither. Go and call good Mis- 
tress Maude ; she is strong and willing, and I 
know her" 

The girl obeyed, and in a few minutes return- 
ed with the person she had been sent to seek. 
Having received the directions of the lady, they 
proceeded to execute them ; and Arabella con- 
tinued to gaze upon them as they did so, with 
,a hesitating, uncertain look, as if she wished to 
speak, yet was afraid. 

At length, however, when they bad done, she 
broke silence, saying, "My poor Ida, whom 
.they have taken from me, tells me, Maude, that 
you were born upon my grandfather's estate «it 
Hardwick, in Derbyshire. I should like much 
to talk with you about it, but have something to 
rdo just now. Can you come to me in an hourl" 

" Oh yes, dear lady," replied the good woman, 
** VM come without fail. I often wished to tell 
yQU« but did not venture to speak to so great a 
lady." 



"A very poor one now,** replied Arabella, 
" and never a very proud one, Maude. Pray, 
come." 

" That I will, madam," answered the servant, 
and retired. 

For half an hour more the maid Jane contin- 
ued to bustle about the chamber, doing but little, 
yet fancying herself very busy. At the end of 
that time, however, she left the room, and be- 
fore the hour was fally gone, Maude was stand- 
ing by the side of Arali^ila's chair. The ques- 
tion of Hardwick and Sir William Cavendish 
was soon discussed ; and Arabella, looking up 
in the good servant's face, said, in a sad tone, 
" My good mother, whom you talk ofj never 
thought to see her chiki so unhappy as I am ; 
and she was spared the sight." 

" 'Tis a sad case, dear lady, 'tis a sad case," 
replied the servant. " When I think of it, and 
how little you deserve such treatment, I could 
tear the eyes out of that king, or cry." 

" And now," said Arabella, •* they have taken 
Ida Mara from me at the very moment I need- 
ed aid and comfort most, and I have none to 
help me." 

" Don*t say that, lady ; don't say that," cried 
the good woman ; " I am not like Mistress Ida, 
to be sure, for she is as gentle and clever a 
young lady as I am a rough and dull poor crea- 
ture ; but still I will help you in any way that 
you may command, cost what it may." 

"Will you, indeed 1" asked Arabella, taking 
her hand, and gazing up earnestly in her face. 

" That I will, lady," replied the maid, "even 
if it goesi with my head. I never knew any one 
that would not help yon ; you get round every- 
body's heart ; and my poor master is half mad 
at being made your jailer. You have nothing 
to do but to command ; I will obey you, with- 
out one care for the rest." 

Arabella covered her eyes with her hands, 
and burst into a violent and sobbing fit of tears ; 
for the words of affection and kindness, in mo- 
ments of deep sorrow and anxiety, seem, by 
their gentle touch, to unfetter the strongest 
feelings of the heart, and leave them to break 
forth in unrestrained emotion. 

She soon recovered, however, and, pressing 
the servant's hand in both her own, she cried, 
" Thank yoo, thank you ! Mr. Conyers said 
something about going to the king to-morrow ; 
do you know when he sets outl" 

" At two, madam," said the good woman ; 
" his horses are ordered at that hour ; and Mrs. 
Conyers goes with him." 

'* Oh, that will just do," exclauned the lady, 
" for the hour named is three. I must send the 
girl Jane away on some pretence." 

** Oh, I will give her occupation, madam," re- 
plied Maude ; " and if you want people out of 
the way, that is the best time of all ; for there 
is a match of foot-ball on Highgate Green, and 
most of the men my master does not take with 
him will be there, I dare say ; for when the 
cat's away the mice will play, you know, lady. 
Pray have you any one you love coming to see 
yoQ 1 If you have, I will take care that gates 
shall open, and doors be undone, without any 
one knowing aught about it." 

" No," answered Arabella timidly, and look- 
ing anxiously in the woman's face to mark the 
efibct produced by what she was about to say ; 
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<*it te not that, got>d Maude, bat, on the con- 
trary, I am ^ing to see those I love/* 

The woman looked surprised, and paused a 
moment thoughtfully, without reply. 

*' Well, it does not matter," she said at length, 
''whatever you wish I will do, lady. But I 
hope you have friends without to take care of 
you when you are there." 

"Many," answered Arahella, **many, good 
Maude, watching for me anxiously. If, there- 
fore, you can contrive to give occupation to my 
girl Jane, and come to me as soon as ever your 
master and mistress are gone out, you will 
confer an everlasting obligation upon one, who 
will never be unthankful, whether she have the 
means of showing her gratitude or not." 

" Fear not, lady ; fear not, sweet lady," 
replied Maude; "nothing shall stop me; and 
now, I understand what you mean, all shall be 
ready. But I suppose we shall have Master 
Cobham to help us." 

** Alas ! no,*' replied the lady ; " he is seek- 
ing for poor Ida ; and I fear will have occupa- 
tion enough.'* 

"Well, well, we can do without,** rejoined 
Maude. "But I had better go now^ for fear 
people should suspect any thing.** 

During the many hours which had yet to run 
ere Arabella's project of escape could be execu- 
ted, as may be well supposed, her mind con- 
tinued in a state of agitation and alarm, which 
would have overthrown her corporeal powers 
and rendered her unfit for the task, had not the 
sweet hope of seeing him she so dearly loved, 
given her support and strength. Sleep visited 
her eyelids but little ; and the very efforts she 
made to overcome her apprehensions and in- 
vigorate herself for the performance of her pur- 
pose, but tended to unnerve her. 

She did her best, however, to appear cheer- 
ful and at ease in the presence of Mr. and Mrs. 
Conyers; and time, though his wings seemed 
cut during the first hours of the morning, at 
length brought about the moment she desired. 

A little after two, she saw the coach, which 
contained her host and hostess, roll away from 
the door of the house, followed by all the train 
of servants and horses, which were the custo- 
mary accompaniments of ever so short a jour- 
ney in those da3rs, with people of wealth and 
station. Almost immediately afterwards, while 
she was waiting in agitated expectation for the 
coming of the good woman, Maude, her maid 
Jane entered, and asked her mistress's permis- 
sion to go out for a short time, adding, in a 
deprecatory tone, " I have not been beyond the 
gates for more than a fortnight.** 

Arabella gave the permission with almost too 
much readiness ; and in ten minutes after, she 
saw a gay party of men and maids take their 
way up the gravel walk. 

The next instant, there was a tap at the 
door ; and Maude came in exclaiming, " Now, 
lady, now, the house is quite clear; there is 
nobody left but the cook and myself, and the 
old butler, who is in the buttery at the back of 
the house, corking the wine, and grumbling at 
the young lads for leaving him alone, though he 
has given them permission. I have brought 
you a cup of wine and a manchet, to strengthen 
you for your walk.*' 

"But I must dress first," cried Arabella, 



whose limbs would ^arcely support her. " F 
must not go in this garb." 

"Take some wine, lady; take some wine," 
said her companion ; " there is much courage 
in the bottle. What dress shall I give youl** 

Arabella put her lips to the cup which the 
woman held, and took a small portion of the 
wine. "You will find it there, Maude,** she 
said, " in that cupboard. There is the key. It 
is wrapped In linen." 

Her companion took the key, opened the 
closet, and brought out the packet which had 
by this time been opened ; but, as she carried 
it to the bed side, a sword fell out, and starting 
she exclaimed, "Why, goodness, lady, it is a. 
man*s dress !" 

"Aye, good Maude," answered Arabella, 
while the colour rose warmly into her cheek. 
"I could not hope for security in any other 
guise. You must help me to put it on, for I am 
so little accustomed to such a thing that I should 
never accomplish it alone." 

" Oh, I have seen many a lady in a man's 
dress,'* answered Maude, " in masques and 
mummings, in the queen's time. Take hearty 
take heart, dear lady, do not let that frightea 
you. It matters not much what be the garb, so> 
that you be safe under it. Here is a goodly 
doublet, trimmed with bugles. You had better 
put this on first. Let me untie your dress, la- 
dy — ay, it is pinned I see. Come, come, let me 
help you, I will do it as soon again ; your hands 
tremble so ** 

Arabella's gown was soon stripped off; and 
in its place, her fair form was clothed in a vel- 
vet coat, though, to say truth, it needed some 
artful filling out to make it in any degree fit her 
slender waist. 

" Why these wide French hose,*' cried Maude,, 
taking them up from the bed upon which sh& 
had laid them, " are as good as a petticoat at 
any time.** 

" Better for my purpose," answered Arabella, 
with a faint smile. " Yet I think I should die- 
with shame to be seen in them, were it not for 
so great an object. That cloak is very large,, 
however, and will nearly hide me altogether.*' 

Some farther progress was then made iw 
dressing her, and a long pair of russet boots with 
red tops, the least in size that Markham could 
procure, were drawn over her small feet and 
slender limbs. She was obliged to take thent 
off again, however, for they were still too large. 

" In truth," she said, " they will take slippers- 
and all. Give me the shoes, good Maude. Now 
for the rapier," she continued, when the boots 
were once more fitted on. " Heaven send I 
have not to draw it ; for I fear the sight of a 
sword, well nigh as much as the king.'* 

The cloak was then put on, and a large black 
hat, having some of the long locks of hair, at 
that time in fashion among men, fastened into 
the crown, was pulled over her fair brow. 

"There now," cried Maude; "you are as 
gallant looking a young cavalier, as I should 
wish to look at." 

"A sad, faint-hearted one," answered Ara- 
bella. " Run, good Maude, run and see if the 
way be clear. I fear my little strength will fail 
me, if we stay long.*' 

" Finish the wine, lady ; finish the wine, and 
take some bread with it," answered her com- 
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panion. ** I will go and make sare that all i« 
right. Drink the wine, I beseech you. You 
need not think of your head. Fear will take 
off the effect." 

Thus saying, she sped aWay, and returned in 
a few minutes, saying, '* All iOi safe, the cook is 
by the kitchen fire, sound asleep ; and I hear 
old Jones thumping at bis bottles. The door is 
wide open, and the iron gates unlocked. Come, 
lady, come, you had better lose no time.** 

** Come with me to the iron gates, Maude," 
said Arabella, in a beseeching tone ; '* I «an 
scarcely keep my feet." 

" That I will, lady," answered the good wom- 
an. " Courage, courage ! the worst of the busi- 
ness is over:" 

" Would that it were," artswered Arabella, 
leaning on her arm and proceeding down the 
stairs. 

Nothing occurred, however, to increase her 
apprehension : all was silent in the house, the 
quiet sunshine sleeping on the hall-floor, and the 
insect world buzzing without. Not a sound 
met the ear, but that hum, and the sighing of a 
light wind through the trees. Making a great 
effort, Arabella quitted the arm of her compan- 
ion, when they issued forth from the door, and 
walking with an unsteady step along the path, 
soon reached the gates. There, Maude drew 
one" of the valves back, and the lady put a ring 
into her hand. 

*' No, no," she said, " I will none of it. Keep 
diamonds for yourself, lady; but if yon will 
give me something, I will take your gloves 
which lie upon the table, just t9 think of you 
by." 

" Take anything, good Maude," replied Ara- 
bella ; ** and above all, my truest thanks." 

Thus saying, she passed out, and the maid 
closed tiie gates and retreated. 

Arabella stood alone, for a moment or two, 
in the open road, with her heart faint, and her 
brain turning round. She felt lonely, desolate, 
ashamed, terrified ; she was like some domesti- 
cated bird just escaped from its cage, not know- 
ing which way to turn in the wide world around 
her. 

The next instant, howeyer, her eye fell upon 
the form of a man, well dressed, and of gentle- 
manly air, in the lane which ran under the walls 
of the gronnds. Her first impulse would have 
led her to push open the gate and run back ; 
but, the moment after, she thought she recog- 
nized the person who was ndw approaching, 
though she had last seen him in a very different 
garb. 

**0h! it is — it must be^ — I am sure it is 
Markham," she cried, panting for breath ; and 
then, running on, she met him and caught his 
arm for support. 

" Right ! right ! This is all right, lady," he 
said ; " everything is ready ; I have horses at 
hand, a boat waits you at Blackwall, a ship at 
Leigh." 

*' But my husband ! my husband !" said Ara- 
bella. 

** He is by this time free," replied Markham ; 
" you will soon see him. My Lord of Hertford 
commends himself to you, and has sent down 
men and maids to meet you." 

*' But my poor Ida Mara," asked Arabella, 
"have you heard of herl" 
Q 



"No, indeed," answered Markham; "she 
must have been apprehended ; but if so, she is 
quite sale. Come, lady, come." 

Supporting her by the arm, Markham hurried 
on down the lane towards Newington, and 
through several other intricate turnings and 
windings, the rapid pace at which they went 
relieving the lady, in some degree, from her 
fears, by preventing her thc|^ghts from resting 
on her own situation. She felt tired and ex- 
hausted, however, when, at the distance of 
about a mile and a half from Mr. Conyers\ 
house, they came within sight of the small road 
side inn, called "The Rose." Three strong 
horses stood before the door, with a man hold- 
ing them, and a gentleman looking up the road. 
' " That is Crompton," said Markham ; " an 
old friend of your family." 

" How much I have to thank you all for," an* 
swered Arabella ; and the next minute Cromp- 
ton advancing took her by the hand, exclaim- 
ing, "How are you, sirl I am very happy to> 
see you here." 

The moment she paused, however, agitation* 
and apprehension took possession of her again^ 

" I feel sick and faint," she said; and the os^ 
tier who was holding the horses, remarking her 
face turn deadly pale, inquired, " Shall I call for 
some wine 1 The young gentleman seems ill." 

"No, no," answered Arabella; "some wa- 
ter. I am only fatigued with a long quick walk." 

Water was accordingly brought; and then 
Markham, approaching to assist her, said, " W& 
are rather late ; we had better make haste." 

He then aided her to mount, while Cromptoa 
paid the ostler, who shook his head, observing,. 
" The young gentleman will hardly hokl out to 
London, I think." But the moment after, her 
paleness disappeared, blood mounted into her 
face, and with a crimsou cheek, she rode ow 
with Markham. 

Crompton followed them immediately, and^ 
pursuing the by-paths, with which they wera 
well acquainted, the two gentlemen led her at a. 
quick pace towards Blackwall. They reached, 
the shore of the river about six o'clock, and 
there they found waiting a boat with four oars,, 
containing two of her old men servants, and two 
women. 

"We will see you down the river," said 
Markham; but Crompton and I must there 
leave you. The boat behind contains your ap- 
parel and Mr. Seymour's." 

" But my husband !" asked Arabella, in a low 
voice, " where is my husband, sir?" 
. " He will follow, he will follow," answered 
Markham. 

"Sit here, sir," said Crompton, giving a sign 
to Markham to be cautious. " Remember, lady,"^ 
he continued, in a whisper, "these boatmen 
know nothing of the scheme ;" and ordering the 
rovrers to pull away, they were soon skimming 
over the bosom of the Thames. 

The boat directed its course at once to Graves- 
end, which they reached two or three hours af- 
ter nightfall. 

" We must land here for a moment or two," 
whispered Crompton to the lady ; " but Mark- 
ham will arrange with the men to take you on, 
while you get some refreshment." 

Poor Arabella did all they wished ; and though 
it waa not without difficulty that her companions 
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persuaded the rowers to go on to Leigh, a large 
bribe ultimately induced them to consent, and 
the lady and her companions were soon once 
more upon the Thames. The night, fortunately, 
was warm and clear; and although Arabella 
'Was wearied and exhausted with anxiety, exer- 
tion, and want of repose during the preceding 
night, she closed not an eye, but watched the 
progress of the bogt, with her thoughts full of 
him she loved ; the hope of soon seeing him, 
mingling with fears for his satiety, and giving 
plentiful occupation for the busy mind during the 
whole night. 

At length the sky began to glow with the first 
beams of the morning ; and a ship of consider- 
able size was seen lying about a mile fafther 
^own the river. 

" There is the vessel, lady," whispered Mark- 
ham, ** which I hope will soon bear you and your 
husband safe to the shores of France." 

** Perhaps he may be on board already," said 
Arabella, raising her head, which had been 
<lrooping with pure lassitude. '* That indeed 
would give me new life." 

" Perhaps he may be so," replied Markham, 
** but yet I doubt it. The wind is freshening 
for your voyage, however." 

" We must stay for him, at all events," cried 
Arabella ; ** if he has not escaped I cannot make 
"op my mind to go." 

" Indeed you are wrong," answered her com- 
panion, in the same low tone ; " recollect it is 
you who are the object of the king's persecution, 
not Mr. Seymour. You, once safe in a foreign 
land, his liberation would soon follow. I doubt 
not, ere three months were over, the king's full 
consent to your union would be given, in order 
4o induce you to return." 

Arabella saw that there was some truth hi 
what he said ; but her mind took instant alarm 
at Markham's words. " I think you are appre- 
hensive that he has not escaped," she said, in as 
£rm a tone as she could command. 

" No, indeed I am not," he replied ; " I feel 
-confident he has ; for Sir George Rodney, Sir 
Harry West, and many faithful friends, are all 
aiding him, and Wade, the lieutenant of the 
Tower, disgusted at the treatment of the court, 
will keep no very watchful eye upon his pris- 
oner." 

" God send it," cried Arabella. 

" We shall soon know," rejoined Markham, 
^< for he must be here in an hour at the latest." 

" I hope — ^I trust, he is on board already," 
answered Arabella. " I have a fancy that it is 
«o ;" and she went on buoying herself up with 
the happy expectation till they were alongside 
the vessel, and she could see the people upon 
deck. 

Her husband was not among them. "He 
may be below," she thought ; and her first ques- 
tion, when lifted into the vessel, was, " Has 
Mr. Seymour arrived 1" 

The answer was in the negative ; and the 
hope which had supported her during the last 
two hours being taken away, she sank at once 
fainting into the arms of Crompton, who was 
aiding her to her seat. 

It was long ere she recovered herself sufli- 
ciently to speak ; and then gazing around her, 
Bhe found herself in the cabin of the vessel, 
with the two maids who had been waiting for 



her at Blackwall, using means to bring he*' H 
herself. She closed her eyes again, for ftey- 
mour was not there. In about twenty minutes 
after there was a knock at the door; and, 
starting up, she exclaimed in a weak tone, bat 
eagerly, "Open It, open it; perhaps he has 
come." 

But it was only Markham who appeared. 

" Dear lady," he said, approaching her side, 
"Mr. Seymour has not arrived, and there is 
nothing to be seen of hhn, as far as we can see 
up the river. Every moment that yon stay en- 
dangers your safety. If he has escaped, ho has 
■gone to some other port ; if not, your remaining 
here is ruinous to him and to yourself." 

" Half an hour, yet half an hour," cried Ara- 
bella ; " I beseech, I entreat you, my kind friend, 
stay but that short space." 

" Be it as you will, madam," replied Sir Grif- 
fin Markham, in a grave tone ; " but that one 
half hour may be regretted bitterly hereafter, 
when it cannot be recalled." 

" Well, then, half that time," said Arabella ; 
and, bowing, the gentleman retired, giving or- 
ders to have everything ready to set sail the 
instant the signal was given. 

The quarter of an hour was barely at an end, 
when he again went down, and, approaching 
Arabella, said, " Now, lady, now, remember the 
safety of many others is compromised, as fireU 
as your own." 

Arabella closed her eyes, and a slight shudder 
passed over her ; but she made no reply. 

Sir Griffin Markham, however, took her si- 
lence for a mark of acquiescence, and, going 
back to the foot of the ladder, exclaimed to those 
on deck, " Away ! Set sail !" and Arabella 
turned round upon the couch and deluged it 
with tears. 



CHAPTER XXXIX. 

I 

We must now turn to the events which were 
taking place in the city of London on the same 
day, but a little before the hour at which the 
Lady Arabella made her escape from the house 
of Mr. Conyers. 

Anxiously William Se3rmour had counted 
every moment during that morning, till he saw 
at length a large cart loaded with billets of 
wood, enter the open space before the old palace, 
and slowly apprdach the door which led to the 
apartments he inhabited. He had nobody with 
him, and descending himself to speak with the 
carter, he paid him for the wood, showed him 
where to place it ; and then, saying, " I wiU 
send one of my people back with you," he re- 
tired quickly to his chamber, locked the door, 
and began hastily to change his dress. The en- 
tire suit of a common mechanic had been al- 
ready prepared for him, and was soon put on, 
making a great change in his figure and appear- 
ance ; but a quantity of jet black hair had been 
also provided, which, with a beard of the same 
colour, skilfully managed by the hands of a 
French artist for some of the mummings of the 
court, completed his disguise. 

By the time that all this was arranged, the 
wood w&s unloaded ; and, going down, he ad- 
dressed the carter, saying, "Now, my man, 
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^ou had better moyei away ; they will not let 
you stay here long." 

** The gentleman told me he would send down 
'One of his people," replied the man. 

" Well, I am one of his people,** answered 
'Seymour. ** What do you want 1 A draught 
of beer, I suppose 1 but we have none here for 
you in the Tower. There's a groat for you, 
iiowever, to buy some beer.** 

The man took the money, whipped his horses, 
and moved dully on at their head, while Sey- 
mour, leaning his hand on the back part of the 
cart, followed, as if he was one of those attach- 
ed to it. Proceeding at a slow pace onward, 
they soon reached the great western gate of the 
Tower, where no question was asked, and the 
cart, with those who accompanied it, was suf- 
fered to go out, though two or three persons be- 
•ionging to the fortress, and a guard, were un- 
der the archway at the time. The carter then 
umed along the Tower wharf, but perversely 
stopped for a minute to speak a word to one of 
the warders at the south gate as he passed. 

Seymour, however, though we must not say 
he felt no alarm, continued carelessly to lean on 
the back of the vehicle till the man had done, 
.and then followed as before, saying a word to 
him from time to time, to keep up the appear- 
ance of companionship. The last point of dan- 
ger was the iron gate at the other end of the 
wharf; but it was opened to let them out with- 
out inquiry, and in a moment ailer the prisoner 
felt himself a free man again. 

He was scarcely in the open street, when a 
gay-looking gentleman touched him on the arm, 
saying aloud, ** Hollo, my man, are you not one 
of Mr. Seymour's people 1'* 

''I am Lord Beauchamp's cooper, sir,'* an- 
swered Seymour, with a low bow. *' Sir 
George Rodney, I think.'* 

" Yes," replied the knight ; " I want to speak 
m^ith you, my good fellow ; come hither with 
me." 

'' I must go,** said Seymour, addressing the 
•carter ; " good aflemoon, comrade ;" and, fol- 
lowing Rodney, he hurried on through a num- 
ber of narrow streets to a g:ood-sized house on 
the other side of Tower Hill. The door was 
iostantly opened to receive him ; and a moment 
after. Sir Harry West embraced him joyfully, 
exclaiming, ** Welcome, welcome, my dear 
William ! your brother is within there. Take 
a hasty farewell, and let us go." 

" The boat is not come up,'* said Rodney. 

*' Where is Lady Arabella 1" asked Seymour ; 
** where is my dear wifel" 

*'0n her way to Leigh by this time,'* an- 
swered Sir Harry West ; *' at least so I hope 
and trust. Run down, and see for the boat. Sir 
George. For Heaven's sake, let us not lose 
lime!" 

" I will be back ere you can wink,** replied 
Rodney; and while he was gone, Seymour 
proceeded to a small room, where several of 
his friends and relations were assembled. 

While they were still in the midst of their 
^congratulations. Sir George Rodney returned, 
saying the boat was ready ; but that some of 
the Yeomen of the Guard were walking about 
suspiciously upon Tower Hill. 

** Let me see, let me see !** exclaimed Sir 
Hany West ; and he and Rodney went to the 



door, with one of the servants, who was in 
their confidence. 

In an instant he returned, however, saying 
that the men were merely lounging about ; and 
taking leave of his friends, Seymour issued 
forth with the servant we have mentioned, 
whose garb harmonized better with the dis- 
guise he wore, than the dress of Rodney and 
the old knight. 

The two gentlemen followed only a step be- 
hind ; but, ere they had gone thirty yards upon 
Tower Hill, and just as they were passing a 
party comprising two men, one walking on 
either side of a young and lady-like woman, a 
quick cry burst from the girl's lips, and she 
darted towards Sir Harry West. 

The two men caught her instantly by the 
arm ; but at the same moment the old knight 
threw himself directly in their way, exclaiming, 
"It is Ida Mara!" 

" Quick, quick 1" said R^ney, in a low voice 
to the servant; **take him into the tobacco- 
nist's on the other side of the hill. We will 
be with you in a minute ;" and while Seymour, 
after whispering, ''See to her safety — see to 
her safety, for Heaven's sake," hurried on to a 
house which then stood a little beyond, the spot 
where the Royal Mint now appears, Rodney 
returned to the old knight, between whom and 
the men that were holding Ida Mara, high and 
angry words were now passing. 

" I tell you we have the king's orders," said 
one of the two ; " interrupt us, if you dare !" 

" I certainly shall dare," replied Sir Harry ; 
" for I believe you to be uttering a gross false- 
hood, sir. You are not one of the king's ser- 
vants, I know ; and it is but a fortnight ago 
since I saw you drawing cold iron upon a ser- 
vant who was accompanying this very young 
gentlewoman. Aid me, Rodney, to apprehend 
these men." 

" Take care,'* whispered Rodney ; " you will 
have the guard up.** 

" I fear there's no other course,*' answered 
Sir Harry, quickly ; " we must act boldly." 

" Have with you, then,*' cried Rodney ; and 
turning to the men who were whispering to- 
gether, without losing their hold of Ida Mara, 
he exclaimed, " Will you set the lady free, curs ; 
or must I make the sun shine through youl" 
and he laid his hand upon his sword. 

At that moment, however, three of the stout 
Yeomen of the Guard were seen coming from 
the gate towards them; and perceiving that 
there was no other resource, Sir Harry West 
called to them, and beckoned with his hand. 
The Yeomen instantly began to run, and the 
old knight, as they approached, exclaimed, 
'* Here guard ! guard ! These men are using 
the king's name on a false pretence." 

"What is the matter — what is the matter 1" 
cried a warden, who was at their head. " We 
will have no tumults on Tower Hill." 

"The matter is," replied Sir Harry West, 
"that these two men are detaining this young 
gentlewoman against her wiU, pretending that 
they have the king's orders. Now, I am sure 
that is false. Look at that fellow's face, how 
white it turns at the very sight of the Yeomen 
of the Guard ; and this other man I know for 
the servant of a quack impostor, here about 
town." 
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'* If it be 80," Baid the barly warder, in a 
rough tone, ** we wiil souse them in the river ; 
but we must carry them before the lieutenant 
first. Lay hands on them, my men, and you, 
sir, come along with us too ; for we must have 
proof against them.'' 

'* That man's face is proof enough,'' replied 
Sir Harry West, hesitating ; " and I was going 
with this gentleman on business of importance." 

" See, see !" cried one of the men who had 
been holding Ida Mara ; *' he is afraid to make 
good his charge. He knows he cannot do it." 

" Well ! I will go '." answered Sir Harry 
West. " Rodney, you must proceed and finish 
the business alone. You can speak my senti- 
ments to the other gentlemen concerned, and 
explain to them the cause of my absence. I 
will go with yon, Ida," he continued. *' Do not 
fear. In the hands of the king's yeomen you 
are quite safe." 

** I fear nothing when you are with me, kind 
Sir Harry !" replied the girl. 

** Come along then," said the warder. " Sir 
Harry 1 I wonder if you are Sir Harry West !" 
he continued, looking at the old knight. ** I am 
sure you are, too. Why, I served with you, sir, 
in Ireland against Tyrone. Come along, sir, 
come along ! We'll soon settle this matter ; I 
would take your word against a thousand ;" and 
the whole party walked on towards the gate of 
the Tower. 

In the meanwhile Sir George Rodney hasten- 
ed to rejoin Seymour, whom he found with the 
servant in the shop to which they had been di- 
rected. A few rapid questions were asked by 
Seymour in regard to the sudden appearance of 
Ida Mara ; for, as may well be supposed, he felt 
some alarm respecting Arabella herself. Rod- 
ney, however, had been informed by Markham, 
that the fair Italian had been missed from High- 
gate on the day before ; and, having satisfied 
his friend on this point, they proceeded to the 
water-side. But half an hoQr had already been 
lost ; and when thoy reached the bank of the 
river the boat, which had been prepared, was 
not to be found. Ader some inquiries, they en- 
tered a wherry, and rowed towards the stairs to 
which they were told it had been removed. But 
more time was thus lost, and, in all, nearly an 
hour and a half was consumed fruitlessly. It 
turned out, that the person appointed to steer 
the barge, a faithful but timid man, attached to 
the House of Hertford, had twice taken fright 
at some accidental events which he thought sus- 
picious. 

When, at length, he saw his young master in 
the boat, however, he regained confidence ; and, 
steering boldly past a party of the royal officers 
who were going from Greenwich to Whitehall 
by water, he guided the vessel skilfully through 
the shipping in the pool and down the river. 
The rowers plied their oars diligently ; but the 
time which had been lost, deprived them of the 
tide ; and by the time they came opposite to 
. Erith it was running strong against them. Thus 
day broke before they reached Tilbury, and the 
wind, freshening and considerably agitating the 
water, retarded them still more. About nine 
o'clock, the weary rowers came in sight of 
Leigh i but, to their disappointment, no ship 
was seen at anchor there, though two or Uiree 
vessels under sail, were apparent at some dis- 
j^ance. 



It was now evident, both to Seyxtiour antf 
Rodney, that the boatmen could go no farther; 
and, landing at Leigh, they hired a fishing- 
smack to convey them to a ship, which they had 
both fixed upon as the one that, according to the 
account of the people on the shore, had been ly- 
ing there for two days, and bad set sail about an 
hour before. The two gentlemen were soon 
embarked, and in the light boat which they had 
engaged, they overtook the larger and heavier 
vessel, still in the mouth of the river. But it 
proved to be merely a Dutch brig, the captain 
of which would alter his course for no man, and 
an eager consultation was held between Sey- 
mour and his friend as to what was next to be 
done. 

" Here oomes a large vessel, apparently ligbt 
and in full sail," said Rodney ; " if yoa will take 
my advice, you will board her at once, and hoe 
her, at any price, to carry you to France. The 
wind is fair when once you are out of the river ; 
and your friends hdre will let you know where tt> 
rejoin the Lady Arabella ; for she has certainly 
escaped, otherwise the Frenchman would not 
have set sail." 

"That is my comfort," replied Seymour; 
" that is my comfort ! She sacrificed all for 
me ; and, knowing that she is safe, I care little 
what fate befalls myself." 

The plan proposed by the knight was accord- 
ingly adopted. The vessel towards which they 
now directed their course proved to be a collier 
returning to Newcastle ; and, for the sum of 
forty pounds, the skipper consented to land Mr. 
Seymour on the French coast. 

Taking leave of Rodney, then, with many ex- 
pressions of gratitude, the fugitive bade adieu to 
the shores of England, not to return for years. 
The day was beautiful, the wind was fair and 
strong, and before evening the faint white clifis- 
of France were visible over the blue sea, spread- 
ing out wider and wider as the ship sailed 
along. Shortly after, the distant sound of a. 
cannon struck the ears of those on board ; and 
Seymour asked, '* What can that be 1 The day 
is fine, the wind not high ; it cannot be a signal 
of distress !" 

" It may be, sir," answered the master, " at . 
sea; there is no knowing where an accident 
happen." 

Bat another, and another gun was heard, and 
then came a short paude; after which three- 
more guns were fired in rapid 8ucoefe»ion ; and 
Seymoor, gazing anxiously from the stem, per- 
ceived some vessels, at the distance of seven or 
eight miles, in the direction of Pegwell Bay» 
with a wreath of white smoke streaming from 
the farthest of them. The next instant a fiasb 
crossed the cloud, and then a second ; and, after 
the lapse of some short time, the report of can- 
non was again heard. The smoke now nearly 
concealed the ships, but, to the number of thir- 
teen tnnes, the same sounds reached the fugi- 
tive's ear ; and then all was still again. 

His heart was ill at ease. He would fain 
have persuaded himself that the event which 
gave him so much anxiety must be caused by 
some accidental circumstance unconnected with 
the fate of her who had sacrificed so much for 
him ; that Arabella must ere that period have 
well nigh reached the French coast ; but appre> 
htosion, more strong than arguinent, would not 
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lie stilled, and, sitting down by the helm, he 
buried bis eyes in his hands. 

He felt then — ^whatever joy he might experi- 
ence at his own escape — that the best right of 
man, the best gift of earth, was poor without 
her he loved — that liberty itself was nothing 
without Arabella ! 



CHAPTER XL. 

We must now return for a time to the party 
i^hich we left upon Tower Hill. The warder 
and Sir Harry West walked on talking togeth- 
er, with poor Ida Mara keeping close to the 
knight's side, till they were within about thirty 
jards of the gate of the Tower. Then, howev- 
er, a slight noise t)ehiDd caused the good soldier 
to turn round, exclaiming, " Look sharp to those 
two men !*' 

But his command came too late : for at the very 
same moment that it was uttered, the personage 
who had been foremost in detaining the fair Ital- 
ian darted past the yeoman next him, and, at 
full speed, ran away in the direction of Petty 
Wales. The yeoman gave chase, while his 
•companion seized the collar of the other man ; 
but the pursuit was vain ; for, embarrassed by 
his somewhat cumbrous clothing, and being 
rather fat and {)ursy withal, the soldier lost 
g^round every minute, and the fugitive disap- 
peared amid the lanes and alleys to which he 
directed his steps. 

In (he mean while the other man was dragged 
into the Tower by the neck ; and the good old 
Iniight, following with Ida Mara, desir^ to see 
the lieutenant as speedily as possible, in order 
to ensure her liberation. While the warder was 
^one for that purpose. Sir Harry West inquired, 
in a whisper, whethor Ida really thought that 
the people in whose hands he found her had au- 
thority from the king. 

** I know not, indeed," she replied: "they al- 
ways told me they had, but I cannot help think- 
ing' that if it were so they would have brought me 
before him yesterday. Instead of that, they took 
me to a lonely house on a heath, which I heaixl 
them call Hamptead, and there they kept me 
locked up till this morning. They then brought 
tne down into the town, and kept me tor an hour 
in a house out in that direction"— and she point- 
ed eastward with her hand — " where a woman 
dressed in very fine clothes came and looked at 
me, but said nothing, and went ^way again. 
Afler that I was told they must take me to 
Whitehall; and they were carrying me along 
thither when I saw you ; and I thinK," she add- 
ed, in a lower tone, " Mr. Seymour, too." 

" Hush !" said the knight, " not a word about 
that ;" and as he was still speaking, the warder 
returned to conduct him to the lieutenant's lodg- 
ing. 

The man who had been kept without, in the 
porch of the gateward tower, was ordered to fol- 
low, with ft veoman to guard him ; and making 
Ida Mara, who seemed weary and faint, lean 
upon his arm, Sir Harry accompanied the ward- 
er between the walls, and was soon in the pres- 
ence of Wade, the lieutenant. 

That officer, at the first mention of Sir Harry's 
name, had ordered him to be admitted, though 
he was in conversation at the time with a gen- 
tleman from the court, who had come upon the 
pretence of jJaying a visit to Mr. Seymour, but 



in reality to smooth down the irritated feelings 
of the lieutenant, and induce him to resign his 
post quietly, without calling attention to the 
transaction by remonstrance or resistance. A 
servant had been sent to the apartments of Sey- 
mour, to know whether he would admit Sir 
Charles Warner to speak with him, and the 
man relumed almost at the some moment that 
the good old knight and his fair companion en- 
tered the lieutenant's room. 

Sir Harrv might, perhaps, have felt a little 
alarmed if he had known the servant's errand; 
but the first words he heard were, " I have been 
to Mr. Seymour's, sir, and there saw one of his 
gentlemen, who says that his master is in b^ 
with a raging headache, and cannot see any one ; 
he would not even go in to tell him." 

" Oh 1 never mind, never mind," replied War- 
ner, " I will see him another day. Master Lieu- 
tenant, I will wait a little, till you have de- 
spatched this other business, for our conversation 
was growing interesting. Good-morning, Sir 
Harry West." 

" To me extremely so, sir," answered the lieu- 
tenant " Sir Harry, I am your humble servant. 
What is this affair the warder tells me of? Pray 
be seated, young lady. The case does not seem 
to come wiihin my cognizance." 

" It is simplv this, sir," replied the old knight. 
'' This young lady I have lon^ known, and dear- 
ly love, as to her I owe my lite, she having nur- 
sed me through the plague some years aso. She 
is now a gentlewoman attending on Lady Ara- 
bella Seymour; and on crossing Tower Hill 
but now, I met her, hurried along against her 
will by two men, one of whom I know to be the 
servant of a rank impostor and conjurer, one 
Doctor Foreman." 

" Oh ! I have seen him," replied the lieuten- 
ant ; " he is a knave, if ever there was one." 

"Ay, and has many ways of knaver}'," said 
Warner; " the report goes that many have suf- 
fered from his practices." 

"But what excuse do the men urge," asked 
the Untenant, "for using this violence to the 
young lady 1" 

" They say they are commanded by the king 
to bring her before him," answered Sir Harry 
West. 

" 1 never said so," exclaimed the man, who 
was standing guarded by a yeoman near the 
door; "my comrade did, and so he told me, too." 

" But where did they first lay hands upon the 
lady, and when?" asked the lieutenant, looking 
at Ida Mara. 

" It was yesterday, somewhat before noon," 
she replied, in her sweet, musical Italian voice. 
" I had gone out for a short time from Mr. Con- 
yers's house, where the Lady Arabella now lodg- 
es, to walk amid the lanes in the neighbourhood, 
when these two men, with a third whom I did 
not well see, though I think I know him, seized 
upon me suddenly, and, saying that it was in the 
king's name, carried me to a placie called Hamp- 
stead, where, in the midst of a wide heath, close 
by a deep wood, thev placed me in a lonely 
house and kept me all the day. I demanded to 
be brought immediately before the king, but 
they only laughed at me ; and when I would not 
eat the rood they brought, they said that hunger 
would soon teach me better." 

" And why did you not eat, may I ask?" said 
the lieutenant. 

" Because I was afraid of poison," answered 
Ida Mara. "The man who I think was with 
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them, is one named Weston, who I know deals 
in such drags, and I lear fatally." 

" Why, I hat was Weston who was with me 
just now," exclaimed the fellow at the door. 
" Some say he is Dr. Foreman's son, and some 
his nephew." 

" And do you pretend," asked the lieutenant, 
"that you have any commission from the kingi" 

" Not I, sir," replied the man ; " 'twas Weston 
said so, and he told me the same story, engaging 
me 10 go with him, and promising me a noble 
for mv reward." 

" The case seems very clear," said the lieu- 
tenant; <Hhe king would never employ such 
instruments as these ; and I think, Sir Harry, 
that I had better keep the fellow for the stocks, 
and send the gentlewoman away with you." 

" It were the more prudent course," said War- 
ner, interposing, "to convey them both to the 
king. His majesty's name having been used, 
we cannot take upon ourselves to judge what 
people he, in his wisdom, may think fit to em- 
ploy ; and as the other man, it seems, is no long- 
er nere, from what the warder said, to answer 
for himself, none is so fit to investigate the mat- 
ter as his majesty." 

** Of course, of course," said the lieutenant ; 
"and as your reasons seem to me jast. Sir 
Charles, I think I must act upon them. Do you 
not think so. Sir Harry West 7" 

" That you must decide yourself," replied Sir 
Harry ; " but if such be your determination, I 
will ask you to wait for half an hour, till I can 
send two of my own men to accompany this fair 
lady to the court and guard her back to my house, 
in case the king should not detain her at the 
pnluce ; for I have myself business which takes 
me in a different direction." 

"I must return to Highgate with all speed, 
dear Sir Harry," exclaimed Ida Mara; "the 
Lady Arabella will, 1 know, be alarmed at my 
lon<? absence." 

Tlie old knight mused, and then answered, 
" It will be too late to return to-night, Ida ; but I 
will let the lady know that you are safe as soon 
aH letter or messenger can reach her. But you 
will need refreshment, too, my poor child 1" 

"That she shall have while waiting for your 
men," replied the lieutenant ; " and fatherly 
care, depend upon it. Come, fair lady, I will 
take you to good Mrs. Wade, nw maiden sister, 
who has a tender compassion for all distressed 
damsels, «and will show you all kindness and 
courtesy." 

" The servants shall be here with all speed," 
said Sir Harry, rising. " Farewell, ray dear 
child ; we shall meet again, I trust, ere night. 
Then you shall tell me more of your adven- 
tures." 

The lieutenant, according to his word, led 
poor Ida Mara to his sister, who fulfilled his 

{)romise of showing her kindness; and, about 
lalf an hour after, she was placed in a boat, with 
good Matthew Lakyn and another servant of Sir 
Ilarry West's, as well as a yeoman of the guard, 
and the man who had remained in custody. It 
took thorn near an hour to reach Whitehall, for 
the tide had not yet turned in their favour ; and 
the fair Italian was kept waiting for an equal 
Npnee of time in a corridor, exposed to the gaze 
of all the passers by, and to (he coarse observa- 
tions of several of them. 

At lonsjth, however, an usher approached with 
a rapid hut silent step, and told her to follow to 
the pi-esence of the king. She found the mon- 



arch in his closet wiih several gentlemen, somre 
of whom she knew by sight, while the rest wert 
strangers to her. Accustomed as she had been 
for some years to see the monarch daily, Ida 
Mara easily judged that he was in no very pla- 
cable humour, by the way in which he moved 
about in his chair and lolled his tongue out of 
his mouth. 

" What's this, my woman, what's this 1" he 
said, when she appeared. " No sooner have 
we done with one pother about the Lady Ara- 
bella, our headstrong kinswoman, than there 
comes another. Our lieutenant at the Tower 
sends us word that you have been carried off 
forcibly from Highgate. What did these fellows 
sayT' 

" That it was by your majesty's commands,'' 
replied Ida Mara, " and, consequently, I obeyed 
implicitly." 

" The condemned liars !" cried the king; "but 
you did right, lassie ; you did right. What may 
this mean, my Lord Northampton 1 Why should 
any two men seek to carry off this young gentle- 
woman, and use our name to further their pur- 
poses 1" 

" In truth, sire," replied the earl, " if your maj- 
esty's keen judgment does not perceive the cause, 
it is in vain for me to seek it; but I oannot help 
thinking that the king has already judged of the 
matter, and inquires but to show our want o£ 
skill." 

"We have an Inkling, we have an inkling," 
answered James, laughing, "and will send off 
to Highgate this very afternoon. Tell me, preU 
ty mistress, have you ever given the Lady Ara- 
bella any offence 1" 

" None, may it please your majesty," replied 
Ida Mara, eagerly ; " I have ever striven to serve 
her faithfully and well, owing her my first duty^ 
ailer God and your majesty." 

" Ay, but," demanded the king, " may shff 
not think that your first duty was owing to her, 
before God and myself?" 

"I trust not, sire; I trust not," replied Ida 
Mara, timidly, and not knowing what was \» 
come next. "I have always heard the Lady 
Arabella express herself most submissively to- 
wards your majesty." 

" That's right, that's right," said the kingr 
" submission in words is something, but we must 
have submission in deeds too, before we grant 
favour. And so, she never complained to you of 
the restraint to which we have thought it right, 
for her own good, and that of the state, to subject 
herl" 

" Never, sire," replied Ida Mara, simply; "I 
have seen her weep often, but never heard her 
complain." 

"That's right, that's right," repeated James; 
" but yet it's just possible, mistress, that she may 
have been deceiving you." 

"Oh no," cried Ida Mara, with the blooA 
mounting to her cheek. << I do not think that 
she is capable of deceiving any one." 

"We shall see, we shall see," answered the 
king. " And so these men told you that I had 
commanded them to seize you. When was this, 
lassie r 

"Yesterday morning, towards noon," replied 
Ida Mara; " and they persisted in the same atorjr 
to-day, when I met Sir Harry West on Tower 
Hill, and asked his protection." 

"And what did Sir Harry reply to IhemT" 
demanded James. " He is a wise man, Sir Har- 
ry West, and not that unlearned in the hamana - 
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letters. He expounded one night a passage of 
the Italian poet, Dante, without having heard an 
opinion upon the subject, in a manner quite 
conformable to our own, and thsreby put to 
shame a gentleman of that country, who insist- 
ed upon it, in spite of oar expressed opinion, to 
which he might have reasonably bowed, that 
there was no latent or hidden meaning in the 
poet's words, but a mere open and plain poetical 
figure. What said the knight, I ask 1" 

'*He said, sire," replied Ida Mara, *Uhat he 
was sure your majesty would never use such 
instruments as they were, and he called up some 
of the yeomen of the guard, who were standing 
before the gate, and placed us all under their 
charge.** 

" The knight was right in fact, but wrong in 
inference," answered the king ; " we did not em- 
ploy the men, but there is no telling what instru- 
Vnents kings may sometimes see fit to use. That 
their own wisdom must decide. Then, again, as 
to his conduct. Sir Harry displayed his skill and 
[ndgment in a manner that aeserves our appro- 
bation. Had he taken upon him to deliver you 
with his own hand, besides the chance of brawl- 
ing, which is always an offence, he might have 
trespassed unwittingly on his duty to us. But, 
in placing the matter in the hands of our ofiicers, 
he could not go wrong." 

" It seems to me, sire," said the Earl of 
Northampton,^' that these men, who have dared 
to use your majesty's sacred name in an unlaw- 
ful manner, must lose their ears. I look upon 
this to be a very great ofl!ence." 

"Of that there can be no doubt^" replied the 
king ; " but we will confront the man they have 
caught with this young gentlewoman, and hear 
what he has to say. Let the fellow be brought 
hither." 

The king's orders were immediately obeyed ; 
and the personage who had aided in carrying off 
Ida Mara from Highgate was brought, white 
and trembling, into the king's presence. He was 
i^ubjected by James himself to a very close and 
keen examination ; but he persisted m the story 
he had told the lieutenant of the Tower, saying, 
that the man by whom he had been employ^ 
assured him that it was by the kind's commands, 
and declaring that he knew nothmg farther on 
the subject. He acknowledged, indeed, that 
\Fhat Ida Mara had said was correct in all points, 
but protested that nothing could be farther from 
his thoughts than to use the king's name unau- 
thorized." 

Wh^ questioned as to the name and charac- 
ter of his employer, he hesitated a little, but at 
length mentioned again the name of Weston, 
adding, that he was attached to Dr. Foreman, 
the celebrated physician and naiuralisi — for such 
was the term which the charlatan thought fit to 
apply to his more secret avocations, though he 
certainly used it in a sense very different from 
that which is attached to it at present. 

The name of Doctor Foreman, however, cre- 
ated a little confusion in the king's closet. Lord 
Rochester and the Earl of Northampton whis- 
pered together for a moment behind the mon- 
arch's chair; and Rochester then addressed a 
few words to James himself, in an under tone. 

" Ay, what are you there V* exclaimed James ; 
"have you only just arrived at if? I saw the 
matter from the beginning. This young gentle- 
woman did not serve the people's turn, to carry 
on their corre<»pondences and communications ; 
and so they have had her lemov^ Bat the 



lady shall to Durham to-morrow, if I am a 
crowned king; and you, my pretty mistress, 
shall be restored to her, with such other maids 
as we shall choose, knowing right well how to 
select those that will be laithful and true, and 
not plotters and contrivers. Who is that knock« 
ing at the door 1 See, Carro ! We will not have 
any one admitted just now." 

Lord Rochester quitted the closet for a mo- 
ment, and then returned with a face full of con- 
stemation. 

"Mr.Conyers, may it please your majesty,'.' 
he said, " is waiting without. I have not spo- 
ken to him, but the page says he is in a dreadful 
agitation, on account of the Lady Arabella's es- 
cape." 

*' Ha ! how ! what !" exclaimed the. king, 
" Her escape I Body o' me ! Call him in, call 
him in. How now, sir?" he continued, as Mr. 
Conyers appeared, with strong marks of emotion 
on his countenance. " What's your news V 

" Such as 1 hardly dare to communicate, sire,'.' 
replied Mr. Conyers, " though I have ridden 
post haste to tell them. On my return to High- 
gate, after paying my respects to your majesty, 
I found that — almost all the people of the house 
having been sent out of the way during my ab- 
sence, upon one pretence or another — the Lady 
Arabella had made her escape." 

" I told you so ! I told vou so !" exclaimed 
James: "the carrying off this girl was the first 
step. This is a deep-laid conspiracy — a plot as 
detestable as that of the papists. Send for Cecil 
immediately — send for Cecil. Let the council 
be summoned within an hour. My lords, we 
must look to the safety of the state ! There is 
no knowing where this may end. We shall 
have a rebellion. If such a firebrand as this 
kinswoman of ours falls into the hands of for- 
eign potentates, what i<s to become of us ?" 

The confusion which now took place in the 
royal closet is beyond description. All order 
and regularity were lost in a moment. Every- 
one talked to his neighbour. Very little real 
reverence was shown to the king. Some shrug- 
ged their shoulders and turned up their eyes;. 
and James himself was in the most pitiable 
state of agitation. He relieved himself, at length,, 
by five or six horrible oaths ; and then, with difr 
ficulty obtaining silence, he addressed Mr. Con- 
yers in an angry tone, interrupting his speech to 
that gentleman from time to time, to make some 
observation to his favourite or those around. 

"Sir," he said, "you have betrayed our con- 
fidence, and misused our trust. Have you sent 
for Cecil, my Lord Northampton ? If you had 
been vigilant, sir, this could not have happened. 
You do not know the consequences, sir, of what 
has taken place. The devil is in these women, 
Carro ; they are always making mischief, and 
there is never any telling where it will stop. 
You should have given us information of the 
first suspicious circumstance." 

" I saw none, your majesty," replied Mr. Con- 
yers, boldly. 

" Don't interrupt us, sir," exclaimed the king;. 
" there are some men that have no eyes to see 
with, and some that do net choose to use them 
when they have got them. Now, I'll warrant 
you that you have come away without any clew 
to this mystery. My Lord Northampton, send 
off directly to the Tower and order that young 
ne'er-do-well, William Seymour, to be put in 
close confinement;" and he added a coarse allu- 
sion to the probability of chUdren springing 
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from the marriage of that genUeman with Axa- 
4>ella. 

" Well, sir," he proceeded, turning to Mr. Con- 
yers again, ''have yoa any clew, I sayl I'll 
wager, now, you have come away without any 
precautions at all, just to give the girl time to 
escape." 

"No, sire," replied Mr. Conyers, ''though I 
thought my first duty was to make known to 
your majesty what had taken place during my 
absence, I took care, while my horse was being 
brought, to give orders for immediate pursuit in 
every direction; and very probably, before I 
return, the Lady Arabella may have been 
brought back, or, at all events, in/ormatiun may 
have been obtained as to what course she has 
taken." 

"Go and see — go and see," cried the king, 
" and let us have instant tidings of what you dis- 
cover. Present yourself to-morrow at ten before 
the council, and bring all whom you may judge 
to have participated in this conspiracy along 
with you. Call a clerk, my Lord of Rochester; 
we will ourselves immediately dictate a procla- 
mation." 

'* What is to be done with this young gentle- 
woman, sirel" asked the Earl of Northampton. 
" Grey and Bradshaw will be very happy to 
take care of her," said Lord Rochester; " they 
have long wanted an opportunity of showing her 
their devotion." 

" Hont, hold your silly tongue, with your gi- 
bing,^' cried James: "this is a serious affair, 
young man. Where can the girl be bestowed, 
Northampton V 

" May it please your majesty," said Ida Mara, 
^' I would fain retire to the house of Sir Harry 
West, who is my first friend in this countiy. 1 
can then wait your majesty's commands, it you 
^should have anything else to require of me.'' 

"That is right— that is right,'^ replied James: 
^' you are a wise and well-spoken young woman, 
and shall not be forgotten. The very fact of 
their having you conveyed out of the way, when 
the conspirators were about to execute the plot, 
is a proof that you did your duty faithfully to 
your king. You may retire. Now, send that 
man to the Fleet. By God's will, he shall stand 
on the pillory, unless he makes full confession. 
Hold your tongue, sir! We have no time to 
<leal with you now. Sit down there, master 
•clerk, and write." 

The king then proceeded to dictate a procla- 
mation, which was ailerward modified by the 
advice of Cecil, but which in the first draught 
displayed, in the most ludicrous manner, the 
trepidation into which he was thrown by Ara- 
bella's escape. He worked himself into the be- 
lief, and even contrived to impress the same idea 
upon the minds of most of his counsellors, that 
the flight of his kinswoman, instead of being the 
mere eflTect of her attachment to her husband, 
originated in some dark and sinister design 
against his throne and family. His excited 
imagination pictured her throwing herself into 
the arms of some inimical power, and, supported 
by fleets and armies, contesting with him the 
crown of England. He saw papists and Prot- 
estants alike in revolt against his authority, re- 
bellion spreading over the land, and his very 
person in danger. In fact, all the wild images 
that could suggest themselves to the mind of a 
weak, cowardly, and tyrannical prince, rose up 
before him in an instant, and displayed their ei- 
Act in every word and action. 



Nor did his terrors fail to be greatly increased 
when information was brought from the Tower 
that William Seymour was no longer to be 
found within its walls; and the whole court 
was in a state of movement and agitation du- 
ring the greater part of that night and the suc- 
ceeding morning. Letters were despatched to 
every port in the kingdom, with orders to stop 
the lugitives, and to send out vessels for their 
pursuit, if already at sea. Each of these de^ 
spatches was marked with the superscriptioD, 
common in those days on occasions of great im- 
portance, " With haste, post haste, ride for your 
life, for your life i" and one of them, still in ex- 
istence, bears the figure of a gallows and a hal- 
ter, as an emblem of the king's wrath against 
any one who should dare to disobey. 



CHAPTER XLL 

It is a strange and terrible ordination that the 
vices and passions, the follies and prejudices, 
the wickedness and the iniquity of man, which 
run in threads through the whole web of society, 
spoiling a fair and otherwise beautiful fabric, 
should checker the fate of the most virtuous and 
good with the dark lines of sorrow and misfor- 
tune, and that in this strangely-constituted world 
the best feelings of the best hearts, operated upon 
by the baseness of others, should be veiy fre- 
quently the causes of disaster and distress to 
those who, if this earth were the soul's abiding:- 
place, might claim the brightest lot that falls to 
the portion of humanity. 

Ailer leaving the mouth of the river, and 
rounding the north foreland,. the Ladv Arabelli, 
somewhat recovered from the first ejects of dis- 
apj)ointment, came upon the deck, and stood for 
a few minutes gazing over the world of waten. 
The wind, which had not been very favonrable 
for their course down the river, was now all that 
could be desired ; but Arabella, anxious fi)r Sey- 
mour's safety, first expressed a wish, and tfaes 
entreated eagerly, that the captain would lay-to 
for a short time, to afford a chance of the amval 
of her husband. 

The master, now free from the river, was 
willing to accede to her wishes ; and even her 
attendants, who had recovered (torn their appre- 
hensions, did not offer any opposition. Towards 
evening, however, as the expected boat did not 
appear, it was determined once more to sail on 
towards Calais ; and the execution of this reso- 
lution was carried on more eagerly, as a ship, 
then called a pinnace, but which would now be 
termed a sloop, was seen drawing towards them, 
with the royal flag displayed. Scarcely were 
they under sail, however, when the pinnace fired 
a shot across their bows, as a signal to bring-ta 

" Ay, I thought so," cried the captain, with a 
loud oath in his native tongue ; " tnis comes of 
losing time. Go down below, lady, go down be- 
low; your presence only cumbers us here. We 
shall reach Calais before them yet." 

" Oh, for Heaven's sake, make all sail,", cried 
Arabella. 

" Be you sure I will do that," replied the 
man ; " she shall stick out every inch of can- 
vass she can carry. But go you down, and 
don't be afraid *," and he turned to give orders to 
his crew. 

The ship sailed on with all the speed that she 
•ould command, but, though by no means a slov 
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Tesacl, the pinnace gained perceptibly upon her, 
and the only hope was that they might be ena- 
1)led to reach the French coast before the English 
Tessel actually came up with them. 

In the mean time, Arabella went down into 
the cabin, and, leaning her head upon her hand, 
gave herself up to every sort of melancholy an- 
ticipation. The women servants, who had been 
sent to accompany her, were wellnigh strangers 
to her ; and she had no one to whom she could 
venture to display* all the sorrowful feelings of 
her heart. The onlv comfort that she felt was 
^he rippling sound oi the waves as the ship dash- 
«ed through them; but the hope of escape was 
faint, even though she felt that they were going 
-with tremendous speed. Her spirit was one that 
had never through life indulged in sanguine ex- 
pectations ; and with her brightest and most 
cheerful feelings there had always mingled a 
shade of melancholy, as if she were forewarned 
by some internal voice of the sad fate before her. 

The rapid rate at which the vessel went, the 
eager cries of the persons in command, the 
plunging of the ship as she passed wave after 
■wave for several minutes, did, indeed, afford to 
the unfortunate lady some hope of reaching the 
coast which she had seen in the faint distance 
from the deck. But she was not permitted long 
to indulge in such anticipations. 

The report of a cannon soon reached her ear ; 
another and another followed. Still, however, 
the ship sailed on, and no sounds fh)m above 
but the mere word of command gave notice that 
the danger was increased. A pause ensued; 
and then, again, the cannon were heard, she 
thought, more distinctly. Still, no unusual bus- 
tle displayed itself on deck, and one of her wom- 
en, looking through the small window in the 
stern, remarked, in a low voice, that the pinnace 
-seemed more distant. 

A moment afler a single gun was fired, and 
though there had been some noise above pre- 
riously, deep silence instantly succeeded. Im- 
mediately after a rattling sound and a heavy fall 
upon the deck was heard, followed by cries, and 
ishouts, and exclamations, but the ship continued 
-on her course, and one of the servants coming 
in, informed Arabella that a shot from the pin- 
nace had struck the boat upon the deck, but had 
^bne no farther mischief. 

"It would be better for them to strike," she 
murmured " What should I feel if any of them 
•were killed on my account 1 Better Imger out 
my life in prison*, than be the cause of bloodshed." 

" The^ captain says we shall get to Calais yet, 
iady," replied the man. 

"God send it," she answered; and as she 
-spoke, the guns of the pinnace were again heard. 

The next instant the little vessel shook, as 
something struck her; and, tearing through the 
•woodwork of the cabin and casting splinters far 
and wide,. came a ball, which passed within a 
few feet of the lady, and enteredf a beam beyond 
her. Arabella did not start or shrink, for she 
bad no fears for herself; but it seemed evident 
that the pursuers were drawing nearer, and she 
was terrified for her companions. Rapid steps 
now came down the ladder, and the captain of 
tlie ship ran in and gazed around. . 

"Go forward, lady," he said; "go forward 
into that little room; you will be safer there. 
Come, every one lend a hand, and pile up some 
hammocks round the side." 

"Do you think you can outsail them?" ask- 
ed Arabella. 
11 



"I hope so, lady," he replied; "at all events, 
I will try." 

" Strike when you like," said Arabella, " with- 
out considering me. I would not have you risk 
yourself and your men on my account." 

" Thank you, lady, thank yoi^," answered the 
seamen ; " we will risk ourselves none the less 
for what you say, and strike I will not till I am 
compelled. They have no right to fire at a ship 
of a friendly country, and our king will have 
vengeance lor such conduct." 

Thus saying, he left her; and though the guns 
of the pinnace were fired from time to time, no 
other event occurred for near a quarter of an 
hour, when a tremendous crash was heard. 
The little vessel heeled suddenly ; and a rattling 
sound of falling timber and cordage showed that 
some of the masts or yards had been carried 
away. Three or four minutes elapsed, while all 
eyes in the cabin were fixed anxiously upon the 
door, and the rate of the ship visibly diminished. 

At length the captain oi the vessel entered 
with a sad and gloomy countenance : " It is no 
use, lady, to try it any longer," he said ; " they 
have carried away our topmast, and we have 
no chance now. I have done the best for you 
that I could, but it is vain. Have I your con- 
sent to heave-to 1" 

"At once," answered Arabella; "do not let 
them fire at you again. Make them some sig- 
nal, my good friend. Now for my prison again," 
she murmured, as the captain leu her. " f have 
never yet known hope but to be disappointed — " 
and bending down her head, she pressed her 
handkerchief upon her eyes, while a low strug- 
gling sob or two told that she was weeping, but 
strove to restrain her tears. 

In a few minutes she had overcome her emo- 
tion, and wiping her eyes, sat calmly till the 
sound of many voices speaking on the deck, and 
at the side of the vessel, showed her that a boat 
from the pinnace was alongside. Aflera short 
pause, steps were again heard coming down, 
and an English gentleman appeared, completely 
armed, as was the custom of that age. 

" The Lady Arabella Stuart 1" he said, ad- 
vancing into the cabin and gazing around. 

"My name is Arabella Seymour, sir," an- 
swered the lady ; " but I suppose you mean my- 
self." 

" I do, madam," he replied; "and I regret to 
say, that my orders are to land you and convey 
you to London as a prisoner. But before I do 
so, I must beg you to answer me truly whether 
Mr. Seymour be on board 1" 

Arabella started, and looked up with an ex- 
pression of joy. 

" He has escaped, then I" she cried ; " he has 
escaped. Thank God, thank God! Pardon 
me. Lord, for murmuring at thy will ! He has 
escaped, and I am happy." 

" Then I am to conclude, madam," said the 
officer, "that he is not on board this ship?" 

" Most assuredly he is not," replied Arabella ; 
" of that I pledge you my word. I trust that by 
this time he is safe in France." 

" No one can tell, madam," was the answer ; 
" he had escaped from the Tower; but to escape 
from the country is another affair." 

The only bitter thing that Arabella probably 
ever said in her life, now rose to her lips. " I 
lyiow it is," she replied; " it seems as if Eng- 
land had become one great prison." And the 
I cl^jll which the oflicer's words cast upon the 
I hopes that she had entertained of her husband's 
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escape depressed her more even than her own 
recapture. 

The ship was immediately taken into port, but 
all things seemed now indifferent to her. Her 
mind, agitated by the past, uncertain at the 
present, apprelv^nsive of the future, became be- 
wildered and confused. She suffered those who 
were around her to do with tier what they would ; 
and during that evening and the following day 
she appeared to be in a dream, painful and ter- 
rible, but indistinct and misty. Nor was it till 
she found herself passing the gloomy portals of 
the Tower that she awakened to all the stem 
reality of her fate. Then she burst into tears 
again, and a cold shudder passed over her frame 
as she gazed around' upon the gray walls which 
had witnessed the sorrows and the death of so 
many of her race. 

The next morning early she was hurried be- 
fore the council, and subjected to all the anguish 
of public examination and reproof, which not 
even her gentleness could mitigate. But as she 
left the council-chamber to return to her sad cap- 
tivity in the Tower, some friendly heart afford- 
ed her the greatest alleviation that her grief could 
receive. In passing through the mixed crowd 
that filled the corridor, one of the persons present, 
she could not distinguish whom, whispered in 
haste, " Mr. Seymour has arrived safe in 
France !" 

Arabella started, and turned round ; but, hur- 
ried on by those who guarded her, she was una- 
ble to see any familiar face among the crowd ; 
and, uttering the words " Thank Grod !" she pro- 
ceeded on her way. 

On that one thought she pondered during the 
rest of the day, speaking little to any one, and 
taking little nourishment, but often repealing to 
herself, " He is safe ! Thank God, he is safe !" 

Towards nightfall she was visited by the lieu-, 
tenant of the Tower, who came to inform her 
that the two servants who had been captured 
with her were to be removed; three others, a 
gentlewoman, a chambermaid, and a man, hav- 
ing been sent to attend upon her by the king. 

Arabella smiled sadly. " He need not envy 
me, lieutenant," she said, "the poor comfort of 
seeing faces that I know. I shall have few con- 
solations within these walls — but one, indeed; 
and that he cannot take from me." 

"And what is that, lady, may I aski" said 
the lieutenant. 

"My trust in God, sir,'* replied Arabella; 
"there is justice and mercy above, if not below. 
But pray let me see these people whom the king 
has sent ; I must welcome my fellow-prisoners." 

" The man, madam," answered the lieutenant, 
" tells me that he was in your service at High- 
gate ; but as it has been proved that he had no 
hand in your escape, the king has restored him 
to you." 

"Oh, poor Cobham," exclaimed Arabella; 
"I shall be glad to see him, though it is selfish, 
too, for he will have a dull life here." 

"I trust, lady," replied the lieutenant, "that 
neither he nor you will be long within these 
walls. The king will, I hope, be satisfied with 
submission, and set you at liberty ere long." 

" I must not doubt it, lieutenant," said Ara- 
bella ; " for that were to accuse him of injustice. 
I will try to make myself as cheerful under the 
infliction as ma}^ be. 1 have heard that you,are 
kind to your prisoners, lieutenant, and nave to 
thank you for your treatment of one wl^m I 
love better than myselfl" 



" I owe a large debt of gratitude to (hat gen- 
tleman's house," answered the Q&.cer, "and 
I would gladly repay it, madam, by any courtesy 
! to you, but I shall not have the opportunity, I 
fear. To-morrow I am to be removed from my 
office, to make way for another ; but he is a gen> 
tleman of good repute, and will, I trust, deal 
kindly with all under his care. I will now send 
these people to you, lady, and take my leave, 
wishing you happier with all my heart." 

Thus saying, he quitted the room, and in a 
few minutes the door again opened. Arabella 
raised her eyes with as well-contented a smile 
as she could assume, to welcome her old servant 
Cobham ; but, by the faint light that streamed 
through the high window, she saw another well- 
known form ; and ^starting up, with a look of 
joy she cast herself upon Ida Mara's neck, and 
then, overwhelmed with various emotions, burst 
into tears 

" Oh ! Ida, Ida," she cried, « this is relief in- 
deed." 

" Hush ! dear lady/' whispered Ida Mara ; 
"do not seem too glad to see me. Speak to 
Cobham and the girX I will explain all when 
thev are gone." 

ArabeUa raised her head, and then saw that 
two of the king's ofiSlcers had followed the rest 
of the party. 

"Ah, Cobham," she said, turning to her old 
servant, " I am right glad to see you all once- 
more ;" and she held out her hand to him. 

The man took and kissed it respectfully, say- 
ing aloud, " I would gladly see vou anywhere 
but here, madam; and if you had told me what 
you were going to do, I would have taken care 
you shoulqnot be here at all." 

" No rebellious words, sirrah," said one of the 
officers ; *^ I will report them to the king." 

" You may report what you like," replied the 
man, bluntly. 

But Arabella interposed, exclaiming, "HushS 
hush ! I beseech you, sir, refrain ; if you have 
any of the feelings of a gentleman, you will not 
think of repeating, where it may do harm, the 
expression of a faithful servant's attachnoept to 
his unhappy mistress. Jane, I am glad to see 
you." 

The girl replied with a discontented look, 
merely saying that she &oped her mistress was 
well, and then retired with Cobham and the 
king's officers to the rooms appropriated to the 
servants of the Lady Arabella, which were con- 
tiguous to her own. 

"Alas! dear lady!" said Ida Mara, as soon 
as they were gone. " Alas ! to find you here f 
How eagerly did I watch and inquire for. any 
tidings respecting you ; and then, when I heard 
that you were taken, I trembled lest they should 
debar me from seeing you." 

"But how came they to send youl" asked 
Arabella ; " it is indeed an act of favour which 
I did not expect." 

"Why, lady, the king has deceived himself 
entirely respecting me," replied the fair Italian. 
" It is his own doing ; for I said not one word to 
mislead him, though I took good care not to con- 
tradict him." 

" You were wise," said Arabella ; " he is not 
one to bear opposition. But how came it about, 
my Idal" 

Ida then related to the lady all that the reader 
already knows concerning the events which hap- 
pened to her aAer quitting Mr. Conyer's house 
at Highgate. 
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" What was their object," she said, *' in taking 
jQCi away, I have no precise means of knowing; 
Hot I am sure I saw that dreadful man's face for 
a moment } and having once vowed revenge 
Sgainst me, I am certain that he will not fail to 
seek it whenever the opportunity occurs. I be- 
lieved he was dead, till within the last week, for 
I bad not fieen him before for several years. But 
I do not think I can deceive myself now ; and 
. ^ugh the hair and beard are black instead of 
gray, the features are the same. But I will not 
dwell upon that, dear lady; the king cheated 
himself^ as I have told you. He thoup^ht I had 
been carried away by order of your friends, be- 
cause you could not place confidence in me; 
.and to-day he sent for me, to ask if I would re- 
turn to attend. upon you while you are a prisoner 
.in the Tower. I took care not to seem too ready, 
saying that I did not like imprisonment, nor the 
Tower for a residence; but that if it were his 
Biajesty's wish, I was ready to obey him impli- 
citlv. Thereupon he praised my submission, 
and assured me that I snould have as much lib- 
.erty as possible while here. He knew not how 
gladly mv heart beat to have permission to come. 
U'he hacC I think he would have forbidden it." 

"And can. you really find joy, Ida," asked 
the lady, " in sharing a prison with me 1 Who 
ean tell, my poor girl, now long it may last 1 
Who can tell that I may not here end my days 1" 

" Oh, Heaven forbid," cried Ida Mara ; " we 
will soften these stones first with our tears." 

"Alas!" replied Arabella, "I fear that we 
shall not ever be able to soften the heart of the 
king by any tears that we may shed. But at all 
events, your being with me will be an allevia- 
tion of my sorrow." 

" Perhaps you may be able to escape, lady," 
rejoined loa Mara. 

"No, Ida, no," answered Arabella; "I will 
not try. The net is around me, and it is of no 
use to flap my wings. On the contrary, I will 
make a voluntary promise not to escape, if they 
will give me the full range of my cage ; and 
then, like many another poor bird, I will sit and 
sing my life away between the bars. I only 
grieve to think that, for my sake, you should be 
doomed to the same hard fate." 

Ida Mara kissed the lady's hand, and gazed in 
lier face with a look of deep sadness ; but she 
only replied, "You forget, madam, that impris- 
onment to me is not what it is to you. I nave 
nothing in the world without to sigh for. Oh, 
that they would but keep me and let you go !" 

Arabjjpa answered her by tears. 



CHAPTER XLII. 

Kever did human being in a world of wo 
strive with more patient perseverance for con- 
tentment with his lot than did poor Arabella 
Sejrmour. She called to her aid all the resour- 
ces of ani humble and faithful spirit. She trust- 
ed in God, she resigned herself to his will, she 
tried to bear the chastening hand with cheerful- 
Bess; but it was in vain she did so. Hours, 
iays, weeks passed — the heavy hours, days, 
weeks, of imprisonment, without one hope com- 
ing to lighten the burden or assuage the pangs. 

At first, she consoled herself with the knowl- 
edge that Seymour was safe beyond the power 
of the vain tyrant who kept her within those 
walls ; but she soon found tnat even that conso- 
lation, when she indulged in it, produced an evil 



eflfect upon her mind. The thought that he was- , 
secure and free brought with it the eager yearn- 
ings of a warm and afilectionate heart lo be with 
him, to rest upon the bosom of him she loved, 
to hear the music of his voice, to see his eyes 
beaming upon her with tenderness and devotion. 

She dared not trust herself with such medita- 
tions, for they were dangerous to her tranquil- 
lity, and were sure to end in long and bitter 
weeping. Then she strove to extract hope fVom 
some fruitless effort to soften the cold and obdu- 
rate heart of the king, as the alch3rmists of the 
day attempted to draw gold from lead or iron ; 
but yet, even in the act, she knew it to be idle. 
She would gaze upon the letter she had written, 
beseeching this person or that, who was sup- 
posed to have innuence over James, to intercede 
for her, and, with a sad smile, shake her head 
and sigh, exclaiming, " Vain, vain ! it is all in 
vain !" 

Then she would wander round the walls of the 
Tower, gaze on the busy multitudes swarming 
freely without, picture to herself their thoughts, 
feelings, and occupations — trace them, in her 
imagination, through their daily labour, and fol- 
low them back again to the home of domestic 
love ; and the tears would rise in her eyes, as 
she thought that no such home was ever to be 
hers. 

Or, at other times, she would turn towards the 
river with its shipping, and mark the light boats 
gliding over the waters, and long — oh, with what 
a thirsty longing 1 — to pursue the course of that 
stream Quce more, and over the wide sea, to find 
the free happiness denied her there; and when 
she looked around on bars, and gates, and guards, 
her heart would feel chilled and crushed ; and 
again her tears would rise, and drop upon the- 
stones of the wall. 

Often, when such was the case, some words, 
which had been used by Ida Mara, came back 
to her mind ; and she would ponder on them, 
and turn them in her imagination a thousana 
ways ; for sadness ever will sport with fancy, 
and misery often dances in her chains. 

One day, as she was sitting iqi her chamber, 
with the fair Italian beside he/ singing to her, 
she wrote from time to time a word or two on 
some paper which lay upon the table; and when 
the girl's song was done, she said, "Give me 
your instrument, Ida ; I will sing you a song, 
now ;" and placing the paper upright before her^ 
she proceeded to pour forth, to a simple air of 
the time, the lines she had just written. 

SONG. 

" Te gloomy walls, that circling round, 

Oppress this form of clay, 
When shall my spirit spurn the bound 

Harsh men around it lay 1 
Oh ! were there power in tears 
Shed through unnumbered years 

To soften the hard stone. 
Long ere this weary day, 
Melting like snow away, 

Ye to t^e dust had gone. 

Lo ! wreathing round your hoary towers, 

Those who lie cold bemeath 
Entwine a corunal of flowers, 

And honour you in death. 
Though, were there power in tears 
DroppM through unnumbered years 

To soften the hard stone, 
The torrents that the dead 
Within these walls have shed* 

Had of those towers left n<m» ! 

But all in vain, my heart would fly 

Wide o»er the land and ware, 
To scenes of life and liberty 

From this, its prison gniTf 
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No I there's no power ia teaw 
Shed tlurouffh unnumbered yean 

To soften the hard atoue. 
ElsO) 'would I weep all daj, 
And cease, only to pray. 

Till ye to dust were gone- 

But colder than these iron walls, 

Hardest of earthly things, 
Is that which dwells in courtly halls 

Within the breast of kings. 
Though there were power in tears. 
Shed through unnumbered years, 

To soften the hard stone, 
There, fruitless would they prore ! 
Grief has no power to move 

The heart of man alone ." 

" Now run away, Ida, and fetch me a book," 
said Arabella ; " I must not let such thoughts 
stir within me any more: they render me dis- 
contented, dear girl; and they say, a contented 
heart makes a garden of a wilderness." 

" Ay, dear lady," answered Ida Mara, with a 
sigh ; " but it is hard work first plucking up the 
thorns. You have no books but those you nave 
lead often ; which shall I bring you V* 

" Run to Sir Gervase Elways," said Arabella, 
" and ask him to lend me something new. He 
is a learned man, and very complaisant, and, I 
know, amuses the tediousness of his charge with 
much reading. A blessing on those who write 
for us ! How many a heavy heart is lightened 
by reading the tales of other men's endurance ; 
bow many a sick bed is smoothed by the light 
hand of gentle poetry! Good faith, Ida — as it 
must be for one or the other — £ would rather 
"weep for the gone-by sorrows of other people, 
than for my own, too truly present." 

Ida Mara left her mistress to obey ; but. in a 
moment after, she came back pale and trembling. 

"What is the matter, Idal what is the mat- 
ter 1" cried the lady, starting up. 

•* Ah, madam!" answered the girl, "I have 
jnst seen that terrible man, Weston, tripping 
across to the Bell-tower, where poor Sir Thom- 
as Overbnry is confined, and I snail now live in 
constant dread." 

"Did he see youV* asked Arabella. 

" I think not— I hope not," replied Ida Mara. 
^ I was under the arcn below, and he was going 
the other way, dressed in black velvet, with soft 
steps, like a cat creeping up to a bird." 

Arabella mused. "Call Jane hither," she 
said. And when the girl appeared, she added, 
« Go to the warder opposite tnere, and ask him 
Che name of the gentleman dressed in black vel- 
vet, who just now crossed to the Bell-tower." 

The girl retired without any answer ; for she 
was of a somewhat sullen disposition, and dis- 
contented at being kept so long in the Tower. 
She returned in a few minutes, saying, " His 
name is Doctor Foreman, my lady ; and he has 
gone, by the king's order, to visit Sir Thomas 
Overbury, who is sick." 

Ida cast down her eyes thoughtfully on the 
ground; and Arabella, after giving the maid a 
sign that she might retire, murmured, " Doctor 
Foreman ! why, that is the man of whom there 
was so much talk at the court, a sort of wizard, 
a conjurer, and a cheat— suspected, too, of deal- 
ing in poisons. I heard the queen say his maj- 
esty would have him hanged. Can he be sent 
to Sir Thomas Overbury by the king?" 

« Oh, lady, lady," cried Ida Mara, " it is the 
same man. Whatever name he may now call 
himself by, that is Weston. And I will tell 
you," she added, kneeling on the cushion at the 
Jadjr'sfeet, "I will tell you now what it was he 



wished me to do that made me fly from him in 
such terror, which I have' never told you before. 
He wished me to go to a young nobleman of the 
court, who had been pleased with my music, to 
live with him for a time in sin, and then—" 
She paused, and sunk her voice to a whisper, 
adding, " and then— to put poison in his drink." 
Arabella shuddered: "Good Heaven!" she 
cried, " is it possible that such iniquity should 
live and prosper 1 But why did you not accuse 
him, and bring him to punishment, Ida V* 

"Because I had no proof," replied the girl: 
" at first 1 fled from him in terror and consterna- 
tion, knowing that if I did not do as he required, 
after he had put his secret in my power, he 
would poison me ; and then, when good Sir 
Harry West delivered me from him, I reflected, 
and saw that to bring such a chai:]ge might but 
caU down destruction on my own head. I Was 
but a poor Italian girt, an alien, a stranger, with 
no one to speak for me, nothing to corroborate 
what I said. He had taken care to give me nt 
proof against him; there was but my word 
against his; and I knew he was supported by 
many great men, who were more or less in his 
power, from secrets that they dared not see di- 
vulged. What could I do, lady 1" 

" You did right, you did right, dear Ida," an- 
swered Arabella; "but I fear much that even 
now he goes to Sir Thomas Overbury for no 
good. I will not believe that the king has sent 
him; or, if so, the king is but a tool in the hands 
of others. This poor knight has many enemies, 
I fear. Is there no means of warning him 
against so dangerous a physician 1" 

" Perhaps there may be," answered Ida Mara ; 
" for though there is a guard at each end of the 
walk on the top of the wall, to prevent his pass- 
ing farther on either side than for mere air and 
exercise, yet they have never stopped me as I 
have passed that way; and one day I saw his 
door open." i 

" Did you ever meet him 1" asked Arabella. 
"No, never," replied Ida Mara; "but I hear 
he is ill now, and confined to his bed." 

"Alas!" said Arabella, "who can tell h«w 
that illness has been brought about? There 
were suspicions abroad from the very first. 
Men discovered that Rochester, instead of being 
his friend, was his enemy ; and there is not such 
a rancorous hatred on this earth, Ida, as that 
which dwells in the breast of the ungrateful. 
This poor man's imprisonment is a living re- 
pro'hch to the king's favourite } and I hi^ many, 
many doubts." 

" I shall not dare to turn my steps that way 
again " said Ida Mara, " lest I should meet that 
dreadful man. The very sight of him seems to 
curdle my whole blood, and makes my heart la- 
bour as if it would not beat.'' 

Arabella remained in thought for a lew min> 
utes, and then said, " I will go myself, Ida; he 
must be warned, if possible." 

" Nay, lady, nay," answered Ida Mara ; " I 
meant not to say that; I will go. We shall 
soon see him pass back, and then it will be safe." 
As she spoke, she approached the window and 
looked out, keeping herself, however, behind the 
stonework of the wall. 

Arabella followed her, standing somewhat 
more forward, and gazing down into the open 
space below. They remained thus, however, 
for nearly a quarter of an hour, without seeing 
any one but an- occasional labourer, and a party 
of the guard, proceeding towards the outer gates. 
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At length, Arabella cried, " Here is some one 
now, JdsL'" and the girl, leaning her head a little 
ibrward, exclaimed, '*That is he, that is he!" 
drawing back instantly from the window with a 
shadder. 

Al*abella watched him as he crossed towards 
the gate. " *Tis strange," she said, *- 1 can dis- 
cover in his appearance none of those deadly 
signs you speak of. To me, he would seem but 
that pitiful thing, a vain old coxcomb, affecting 
the air and step of youth, dressed in the butterfly 
finery of early thoughtlessness, and banishing the 
comely gravity of years. . He trips along like 
some court dancing-master, i^ncymg himself a 
treasury of graces^ which he bestows as a bounty 
on less giAed men. But he is gone, Ida. Now 
we will set out together. Nay, I will go with 
you j for if you are afraid of his company, I am 
afraid of my solitude. Sometimes, when I am 
alone, I think I shall go -mad." 

In the execution of their design, the lady and 
her attendant went out and walked slowly along 
the wall, towards the tower in which the unhappy 
Orerbury was confined. But the orders of the 
guard were by this time changed; and the man 
at the angle nearest to the knight's prison drop- 
ped his partisan, saying, " You cannot pass here, 
ladies, unless you give the countersign." 

" That we are not able to do," answered Ara- 
"bella, pausing; ''we are not soldiers, my good 
sir, to take the fortress by surprise ; and I think 
they never furnish us poor women with signs 
or countersigns." 

" You cannot pass here, madam, without," re- 
plied the man, bluflBy; "there are new orders 
given for the custody of the close prisoners ; so 
you must take your walk another way." 

Arabella turned sadly back towards her room. 
But while she did so, we must pursue for a short 
time the course of the dark and infamous villain, 
who had just leA the chamber of Sir Thomas 
Overbury. Although his step was as light as 
air, and debonair as ever, Doctor Foreman did 
not feel altogether well satisfied and at ease. 

"The man suspects something," he said, 
speaking evidently of Overbury ; " and I doubt 
this new lieutenant does his duty well" 

What the duty was which he spoke of would 
not be difiicult to say, for the most corrupt hearts 
appl^ to their own purposes, however aark and 
horrible they may be, the highest and the holiest 
terms ; and the leluctant apprehensions which, 
it would seem, Sir Gervase suways felt in yield- 
ing himself to the criminal designs of his patrons, 
was construed by their less scrupulous accom- 
plice iitto a lack of due devotion to their cause. 

"Thar girl, too," continued the charlatan to 
himself^ pursuing his way; "she must be pro- 
vided for. She would make a cruel witness 
a^inst one, if anything were to come out. 
Weston's the man, however. My boy Dick has 
no scruples ; he can settle both affairs at once ; 
but he must have full power, and not be always 
hampered by this knave of a lieutenant. I must 
see my Lord of Rochester, and get his authority, 
otherwise we shall make no progress. To-mor- 
row, I hear, is to be his wedding-day with our 
fair countess, so he will be in good-humour." 

Such reveries brought him to the water-side, 
and calling one of the wherries, which were, 
perhaps, more plentiful upon the Thames in 
those days than in our own, he made the boat- 
man conduct him at once to Whitehall. 

On his visit to Rochester, however, we will 
not pause, reluctant to dwell upon the scenes of 



such depravity one moment more than is abso- 
lutely necessary to the history that we tell. It 
is well known that strict orders were given to 
the lieutenant of the Tower to admit, without re- 
striction, the persons selected for the execution 
of the designs against the unhappy prisoner. 
Armed with these. Foreman returned to hold a 
conference, in which he expected to encounter 
no obstacles ; but on that point he was somewhat 
disappointed. 

The door of his house was opened for him by 
the little page, whom we have seen on a former 
occasion carrying his sword; and in his ante- 
room above be found the man, Weston, who 
had been engaged in carrying off Ida Mara from 
Higbgate. He was dressed as a servant, though 
in somewhat gay attire : but his face was sullen 
and downcast; and, when his worthy master 
told him to follow him into an inner chamber, 
he obeyed slowly, and without reply. 

" Now, Weston," cried Doctor Foreman, seat- 
ing himself, " I have got a great and important 
affair for you." 

" I won't undertake it," replied the man. 

"Won't undertake ill" repeated Foreman, 
with every mark of surprise. " What do you 
mean V* 

" I mean," be said, " that I will not undertake 
any great aflair unless I am to be better reward- 
ed than I was for the last." 

"But you were not successful," said the doc- 
tor : " all people are paid according to their suc- 
cess." 

" I won't be paid so," rejoined Weston ; " I 
run the same risk, whether I am successful or 
not, and so I have a right to the same recom- 
pense ; and I will have it beforehand, too. I will 
trust to no man," 

"There you are right," replied Foreman, 
" and you shall have it beforehand ; nor will it 
be a trifle, I can tell you, for what you have to 
do will make a great man of you. To set out 
with, the gentleman who employs me will give 
you a hundred nobles." 

"Come, this is speaking reason," cried Wes- 
ton, rubbing his hands ; "let us hear what is to 
be done. For a hundred nobles 1 will go a good 
way." 

" The affair is very easy," answered Foreman, 
well pleased to bring him so easily to compli- 
ance. " I am about to place you in the service 
of poor Sir Thomas Overbury, who is a close 
prisoner in the Tower, yon know. No one will 
be admitted to him but yourself; and, as he is 
very ill, you must be careful of him. Particu- 
larly, you must remark that, as I am his phjjsi- 
cian, he is to take nothing but what I send him. 
You must even, perhaps, cook his food for him ; 
for there are sick people, you know, who will 
eat things that are hurtful to them." , 

" I understand, I understand," said Weston, 
with a nod of the head; "is there anything 
more 1" « 

" Nothing," answered Foreman, " unless you 
like, by way of amusing yourself, to be very 
civil to the pretty lady you carried off from 
Highgate, who is there in the Tower attending 
upon the Lady Arabella. You may ask her to 
taKe a glass of wine with you ; and I will give 
you some glasses with twisted stalks, very beau- 
tiful to see, which I brought from Venice." 

" Anything more 1" asked the man, in a tone 
that Dr. Foreman did not altogether like. 

"No," he replied; "no, you will have quite 
enough to do to effect this properly, though my 
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Lord of Rochester will famish you with suffi- 
cient powers to prevent much trouble about it." 

** Well," replied Weston, " I understand you, 
then, completely ; but to be sure that I make no 
mistake, in consequence of delicate phrases, I 
had better repeat the whole in plain English." 

" It may be as well," said Doctor Foreman, 
with a nod. 

" Thus it is, then," answered Weston: " I am 
to go into the service of Sir Thomas Overbury, 
in the Tower, to have him quite in my own 
hands, and to give him the poison that vougive 
me for him 1" ^^octor Foreman nodded.) " Then 
I am to make friends with the girl, and poison 
her too?" (Doctor Foreman nodded again.) And 
Weston proceeded : " And for all this I am to 
have a hundred nobles. Come, come, dear doc- 
tor, it's time we should understand each other. 
Very likely, if I were but a common servant, 
such pay might be considered handsome. But 
people tell me you are my papa." 

"There may be some truth in that," said 
Foreman, with a grin. 

"Well, then," rejoined Weston, "you would 
not have your dear son put his neck in jeopardy 
for a hundred nobles V* 

" I have often put mine in jeopardy for a less 
sum," answered Foreman, " befere I made the 
large fortune that I have made, and which I 
have left to you at my death, if you behave well, 
Dick. I wish you to work your way up, as I 
have worked mine ; and, as you are a snrewd 
youth, with all the money that you will have 
from me you may go much farther than I have 
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" I may ^o to the gallows, perhaps," replied 
Weston. 

" Pooh, nonsense," answered his worthy fa- 
ther ; " if you go to the gallows, the Lord Roches- 
ter and the Countess oi Rsset must go first; and 
the king would sooner go himself." 

"Ay, that is a difierent affair," cried Wes- 
ton. " But have you really left me all you have 
'got 1 for, of course, that must be a considera- 
tion." 

"You shall see the will jourself," replied the 
learned doctor; and openmg^ a strong box, he 
took out a parchment from among several oth- 
ers, and placed it in the hands of his worshipful 
son. 

The younger man ran his eyes over it with a 
look of vast satisfaction. " That's enough," he 
said ; " that's enough. I'll do anything you like. 
<Jive me the powders." 

"Nay," answered Foreman, taking down a 
bottle from one of the shelves, and pouring a 
small quantity of the li(}Uor it contained into a 
vial, " you must give this to Sir Thomas Over- 
bury by a spoonffil at a time. Then, as for the 
girl, here is this powder. If you can ever get 
her to eat or drink in your presence, you have 
nothing to do but to hold the contents between 
your finger and thumb— so — and dr^ it upon 
her food, or into her cup. It will dissolve in- 
stantly; and in half an hour she will be in 
heaven. Sudden deaths will happen — who can 
help it r 

" Nobody, to be sure," answered the young 
man, laughing; " but I don't see why you should 
wish her out of the way." 

" Oh, I have good reasons ; I have good rea- 
sons," said Foreman, nodding his head signifi- 
cantly. 

" Ah, well, it's no business of mine," cried 
Weston; «<ril do the business! Give me the 
.drugs." 



Foreman delivered them into his hands; then 
added several directions as to his conduct, and 
furnished him with a letter from Lord Rochest^ 
to the lieutenant of the Tower. 

To secure all, the hundred nobles werejbe* 
stowed at once, and Weston departed from the 
room to make ready for his expedition. But the 
first thought that crossed his mind was, " No^ 
no! Overbury, if you like; but the girl is safe. 
This powder I'll keep for another occasion ; ami 
if you play me false, old gentleman, look tl9 
yourselt." 

With this hint of his very filial intentions, he se- 
cured the drugs in the heart of a bundle of clothes,' 
and set out upon his errand with as much alt^ 
rity as if he was going to a wedding feast. 



CHAPTER XLIII. 

There had been a good deal of bustle ani 
Confusion in the Tower dtiring the momlng;^ 
three days after the events which we have relar- 
ted in the last chapter. Two persons, bearing 
the appearance of physicians, had crossed from' 
the gate to the tower in which Overbury was 
imprisoned^ and visited him in company with 
the lieutenant, while from the window of the 
Lady Arabella's chamber might be seen a group, 
consisting of the notorious Doctor Foreman, 
Weston, and another man, conversing together 
eagerly, and evidently waiting till the person- 
ages who had been admitted to their victim re- 
turned. 

The physicians soon passed by the spot where 
they stood, without taking any other notice of 
them than by a contemptuous look, which the 
younger of the two bestowed upon Foreman; 
and immediately after Sir Gervase Elways join- 
ed their evil council, and remained in conversa- 
tion with them nearly half an hour. 

After the consultation was concluded. Fore- 
man quitted the Tower, and the rest of the party 
separated. Silence and solitude then took pos- 
session of the walls and courts around, and du-^ 
ring the rest of the day it was remarked that an 
unusual stillness prevailed in that part of the 
fortress, few, if any persons, being seen moving 
about, and the only noises heara being those 
which arose from Tower Hill and the streets ad- 
jacent. 

In the mean while, since the day that we last 
spoke of, Arabella nad fallen into a state of 
deeper despondency than ever. Her efforts for' 
cheerfulness were all vain, and she sat foAours 
gazing listlessly out of the window, with the 
tears rising from time to time in her eyes, indi- 
cating the sad thoughts that were busy at her 
heart. It was to no purpose that Ida Mara 
strove, by every nseans in her power, to engage 
her mind with other things than her own hard 
fate. Books had lost their charm for her; mu- 
sic seemed but to increase her grief; and, (hough 
once or twice she tri^d to converse, she soon 
lost herself in reveries again, from which it was 
difficult to rouse her. 

" Leave me, Ida, leave me," she said at length, 
as evening was beginning to fhll ; " my heart is 
very heavy, and it is vain to try to lighten it. 
You have stayed within with me all day, dear 
girl; go out and breathe the fresh air now. A 
walk around the walls will do you good." 

" I do not like to leave you so sad," replied 
Ida Mara ; " I wish you would come with me. 
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J am son it were better for you than sitting here 
alone." 

'* I will, I will presently," replied Arabella. 
" Come back in half an hour, dear Ida, and I 
will go with you ; bat leave me now." 

Ida Mara saw that it was in vain to press her 
farther at that momentj and leaving her, rambled 
through the vacant coarts and around the wide 
wall of the Tower, meeting with few of its in- 
habitants, till, on her retariL in one of the nar- 
row passages, she suddenly found herself face to 
face with one of the men who had carried her 
oflT from Highgate. He had evidently been 
drinking largely, and she made an effort to pass 
him at once, hoping that he might not notice her. 

He stopped her, however, though not uncivilly, 
saying, "Ah, pretty lady, is that youl I am 
glad to see you here ; for I once did you some 
wrong, and 1 don't intend to do so any more, 
whatsoever they may say. You forgive me, 
pretty lady; don't you 1" 

The man; though not drunk, was not quite 
sober, and Ida Mara was somewhat alarmed. 

** Oh yes, I forgive you freely," she replied ; 
"but I must go on, for the Lady Arabella ex- 
pects me." 

"Nay, stop a bit," said Weston; "we are 
old acquaintances, you know. I am Sir Thomas 
Overbury's servant now: but I shan't be long, I 
think." 

Ida listened eagerly. " Poor man, he is very 
ill, I hear," she replied. 

" Ay, that he is,^' answered Weston ; " but he 
is a devib'sh long time about it. He's too cun- 
ning to give up life easily, and so he makes a 
hard struggle against death." 

"Who would noti" said Ida Mara, with a 
shudder, for she put her own interpretation on 
the man's words. "Pray, what is his com- 
plaint r' 

"Nay, I know not," answered Weston; "a 
multitude, I believe. He makes nothing but 
complaints from morning till night. He'll be 
more at ease when he's gone." 

" As manv others will," answered Ida Mara. 

"Ay, ay," rejoined Weston, with a stupid 
look; "but yon need not be afraid. I'll keep 
that for myself. I may have need of it." 

Ida Mara did not comprehend what he meant ; 
but she was interested in the fate of Sir Thomas 
Overbury; and, knowing that her lady would 
entertain the same feelings, she said, as the man 
seemed rather loquacious in his wine, "Poor 
Sir Thomas is very strictly coniined, I believe. 
The guards will let no one pass even near his 
doorl" 

" Oh, the guards are gone now," replied Wes- 
ton. "They are not much wanted. Nobody 
sees him but myself and Franklyn, and we have 
admission at all hours." 

" Then he is so weak, I suppose," observed 
Ida Mara, " that he cannot stir irom his bed, so 
that escape is impossible V* 

" He might as well try to escape from his 
grave," rejoined the other ; " and yet he lingers 
long." 

" Well, I must go on now," said Ida ; " good- 
night, sir, good-night." 

" Good-night," answered Weston. " I don't 
suppose I shall see you in the Tower again, 
pretty lady, for at nme I bring his supper to 
nim, and that is the last meal he will eat, I 
ftncy." 

Thos saying, he suffered the fair Italian to 
pass, and walkM on his own way. 



Arabella was sitting in the same spot where 
Ida Mara left her, with the last faint rays of day 
streaming in from the window upon that face 
once so beautiful, but now faded and wom with 
the anguish of the heart, so that those who had 
loved her best would hardly have known her. 
Her eyes were red with weeping, but the tears 
had been wiped away, and when Ida entered 
she turned round and tried to smile. 

"Well," she said, "what hast tbon seen, dear 
friend 1 Come, sit you down beside me, Ida. I 
shall not go out to-night, though the moon, peep- 
ing up there, seems to ask me to come fortn un- 
der her melancholy light, which is but too like 
the complexion or my own thoughts, where the 
only brightness is the reflection from a star that 
has set." 

"I have met with something worth telling, 
lady," replied Ida Mara; "it is not often ope 
does so within these walls." And taking a seat 
beside Arabella, according to her orders, she be- 
gan, and in a low voice recounted all that had 
occurred. Her tone was soft and quiet, but 
there was an earnest sadness in her manner, 
which seemed to imply that she attached more 
importance to the conversation she recapitulated 
than the mere words would justify, when she 
had told all, she dropped her voice still farther, 
and added, " He is dying, lady, that is clear ; 
and, I fear much, by poison !" 

"Alas! alas!" said Arabella, "this is a terri- 
ble fate ; and if he had faults, as doubtless he 
had, they have been punished direfully. Oh! 
Ida, Ida ! what a horrible thing ! To die in a 
gloomy prison, debarred the support of kindred 
faces round one, or the comfort of the voices 
that we love, or the touch of the hand of affec- 
tion, or the consolation of a good man's prayer; 
with assassins to tend our bed of death, and the 
ey^s that hate us gazing on our agony. Oh! 
Ida, it is too terrible I I will go to him — a wom- 
an, a Christian, I cannot stay here, and leave 
him to expire without any one to pitv or any 
one to help. I must go to him, Ida. ^ You 
say that the guards are gone ; perhaps the doors 
may be locked, but still I can speak to him 
through the window. I can tell him that I grieve 
for him. I can bid him look to God, to his Sav- 
iour, to atonement, to redemption — to a world 
where the sorrows of this earth shall find com- 
pensation at last." 

Her words were somewhat wild, and her man- 
ner unusually vehement ; but though Ida feared 
that Arabella might witness a scene which would 
only tend to agitate and depress her still farther, 
she did not like to remonstrate. 

" I am ready, lady," she replied ; " what shall 
I bring youl" 

"Nothing but a veil," answered Arabella; 
" my temples burn, the cool air will refresh me. 
Put on the black mantle, Ida, and draw the hood 
over your head, then no one will see us as we 
glida along the walls ; or if they do, they will 
take us for the spectres of some who have been 
here murdered. How many! oh, God! how 
many !" 

Ida obeyed her directions, and then issuing 
forth, but without passing through the room in 
which the servants sat, they walked with slow 
and silent steps towards the tower, in which 
Sir Thomas Overbury was lingering out the last 
few hours of his miserable captivity. All was 
silent and still. The sun was now fully set; 
the gibbous moon, a few days short of her full, 
just shone over the parapet; the night was cooji^ 
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bat clear, without a breath of air stirring in the 
heaven; the mormur of the great city rose up 
around, like the sound of distant waters rolling 
over a pebbly bed ; and a red star, shining near 
the eartn's bright satellite, looked rather like an 
angry rival of the queen of night, than her soft 
attendant train-bearer. 

Stealing quietly on^ Arabella and her com> 
panion reached the tower, where the poor cap- 
tive lay, entered the open gateway which led to 
the stairs, and tried the door on the right hand, 
which they knew to be that of the sick man's 
chamber. It was locked, however. 

" We must go to the window," said Arabella, 
in a low voice; and issuing forth again, she 
walked round to a small loophole, at the height 
of about four feet from the ground, the casement 
of which she found open. 

" Keep where you can see if any one comes, 
Ida," said Arabella ; and approaching close to 
the window, she looked in. 

A lamp was standing on the table, shedding 
its faint and sickly light around the narrow 
chamber in the tower; and a pale, emaciated 
form lay stretched upon a pallet close beneath 
the lady's eyes, as she looked through the loop- 
hole. Beside him, on a stool, was a cup con- 
taining some liquid, and a book ; but the fluid 
had not been tasted, and he seemed but little in 
a condition to read. Every leature of the sick 
man's face betokened pain ; his e^es were turn- 
ed towards the rafters over head, his knees drawn 
up, his right arm under his head, and the thin 
fingers of his hand grasping the pillow, as if in 
bitter agony. A moan burst from his lips as 
Arabella watched him, and, without farther 
pause, she said, in a low but distinct voice, 
" Sir Thomas—Sir Thomas Overbury !'* 

The unhappy man started up, and looked 
round the room with faint and weary eyes, but 
could see no one. 

"Who is thsLlV* he asked, turning his face at 
length towards the window ; " some one called 
me. Whose face is thati I cannot see the 
features." 

" It is I," answered the lady. " It is I, a 
friend, Sir Thomas." 

"A friend 1" said Overbury, with a woful 
shake of the head. *'6od help us! Is there 
such a thing T' 

"It is Arabella Seymour," replied the lady; 
" once Arabella Stuart, and she comes to com- 
fort you, as far as a weak fellow-captive can." 

"Ah, lady, lady," exclaimed Overbury, "does 
one whose misery I myself have wrought come 
now to comfort me, and generously call herself 
my friend 1" 

"Yes, Sir Thomas," answered Arabella; 
" and I beseech you, remember that not only a 
poor fallible creature like yourself, but the God 
whom we have ofiended, the Saviour whom we 
crucified, comes likewise to the sick bed of every 
sinner, calls himself his friend, and oflers com- 
fort, hope, and consolation, if we will but accept 
it." 

" Lady, I have been trying to think of such 
things," replied the dying man, "I have been 
•trying to turn my thoughts to my Saviour; but 
I am tormented by fiends in human shape that 
give me no rest. Lady, I am dying of poison. 
For weeks I have taken nothing that is not 
drugged. Mjr food, my drink, the very salt,* 
which, once given by the wild Arab, secures his 

* It was discovered afterward that his salt was mingled 
daily with whit« precipitate. 



bitterest enemy from his vengeance, is mingled r 
with deadly minerals." 

"Alas, alas!" cried Arabella, with the tears 
rising in her eves, " how can I help yoal" 

" No way," he replied. " Gtod has withdrawnr 
his countenance from me, perhaps to restore it 
when purified hereailer; but in this world them 
is no more hope. Would it were over, for I am 
in torture. Not a limb, not a muscle is sound ^ 
and yet I will not make myself their instmmeot 
— I will not take more of anything they give m» 
than is absolutely needful mr the bare support 
of life." 

" I can bring you food," exclaimed ArabeUii^ 
eagerly ; " the guards are now away. Thnnigii 
this window I can supply yon every night/' 

"Oh, blessings on you," cried the wretched' 
man. « Yon are an angel, indeed." 

Just as he spoke, Ida Mara ran up to Ara- 
bella, exclaiming, " Crouch down, crouch down, 
lady ! Here are two men coming with a light. 
They will not see us in that comer." 

Bending down in the angle of the wall, and' 
covered by the deep shadow that it cast, Arabella 
and the fair Italian waited, in the belief that th& 
men would pass. But though their steps wer& 
soon heard coming, the sound ceased when they 
reached the gate of the tower, and the moment 
afler voices were distinguished speaking in the 
chamber of Sir Thomas Overbury. 

The first words did not clearly reach the ear 
of those without ; but Arabella crept somewhat 
nearer to the window, and then she heard the 
unfortunate man reply, " I will not take any-^ 
thing. I do not want it." 

** Ay, but you must take some supper, or a 
little wine, at least," said a rough voice. 

" No, I will not," he answered, shortly. " I 
know your horrible devices. I will take no more 
from your hands, I would rather die of starva- 
tion. Put the supper down there; and when 
you are gone, I will cut from the heart of the- 
meat, which you cannot poison, sufficient to- 
support life. I have an antidote, too, that yoft 
know not of,, which will make what I do eat 
sure. But 1 will take nothing while you are 
here. The very sight of such fiends destroys 
me." 

"Come, come," said another voice, "this is 
all nonsense. Sir Thomas. Take some wine, 
or I will pour it down your throat. You will 
die of hunger ; and then men will say that we- 
havepoisoned you." 

" They will speak but too truly," cried Over- 
bury. "Gret you hence, get you hence! I will 
drink nothing." 

After these words came a low murmuring for 
several minutes, as if two persons were speak- 
ing together in an under tone; and, unable to 
refrain any longer, Arabella raised her head and 
looked in. 

The two men, Weston and Franklyn, who- 
had been appointed to attend upon Sir Thomas 
Overbury in prison, were standmg together near 
the table, apparently in consultation, with their 
heads close together, and far too eager in the 
dreadful occupation which thev had undertaken 
to notice at the dark window the face gazing at 
them from without. At length, the former ap- 
proached the bedside of the prisoner, while the • 
other went round towards the head of the couch,, 
saying, in a civil tone, " I wish you would take 
something. Sir Thomas." 

" I will not," cried the unhappy man. " What- 
are you doing there 1" he added. 
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**Oniy smoothiDg your bolster," replied the 
TiHain ; buL at the same instaDt, he sDatcbed 
the pillow from beneath the dying man's head, 
and cast it upon his face. The other murderer' 
Xhiew himself upon it, while Weston held it 
tightly down; and, with a loud and piercing 
scream, Arabella clasped her hands together, and 
darted away along ttte wall, crying, " Murder ! 
mnrder l" 

Ida Mara followed her as fast as possible, but 
she was not yet concealed by the buildings, when 
one of the men looked out. He instantly ran 
back, pale and trembling, and whispered to his 
companion, who was still holding the pillow 
tightly down over the face of their victim, " He 
is gone ; you may take it off— I have seen his 
spirit!" 

Weston gazed at him with wild and haggard 
^es for a moment, and then removed the pillow. 
A slight convulsion passed across Overbury's 
countenance, and then all was still. 



CHAPTER XUV. 

Ida Mara sat by the bedside of Arabella du- 
ring, the whole of that night, and a sad and ter- 
rible night it was. Her mind, agitated and 
worn with her own cares, had given way at the 
terrible sight which she had witnessed. The 
dark deednaunted her iroaginatien; the forms 
of the murderers still appeared before her eyes *, 
she heard their voices nuging in her ears ; the 
last look of their wretched victim, before they 
extinguished the lingering spark of life forever, 
remained present to her remembrance, hanging 
like a terrible picture before her, and her thoughts 
and words were all confused and wild. 

Ida Mara hoped and trusted that time would 
remove such horrible images, and restore the 
sweet being she so dearly loved to tranquillity 
and reason. But day went by after day, and 
although some slight amendment was percep- 
tible, Arabella's mind never recovered its tone. 
At times, indeed, she would be quite collected 
and calm ; would speak, and reason, and lament, 
and weep over her fate, as she had been accus- 
tomed to do before. But often, even in the midst 
of her most quiet conversation, when no subject 
of a painful or exciting nature engaged her 
thoughts, she would suddenly seem to lose her- 
self; her words would become rambling and un- 
connected; and she would pause and put her 
hand to her head, as if she felt that all was not 
right there, ending with a long, deep fit of silence, 
afraid to speak, lest what she uttered should be 
incoherent. 

At other times, again, her mind would be 

Siite astray ; she would fancy she saw strange 
ces, and beard dying groans; she would think 
that she herself was to be muidered, and would 
cling to Ida in terror grievous to behold.^ 

Then she would talk of former days; of him 
she loved ; of their first hours of affection ; she 
would fancy that he was gone upon some em- 
bassy to a foreign court, and would return speed- 
ily; and she would «it and sing the songs of 
peace and joy till Ida wept at the contrast be- 
tween such wild but happy dreams of a disor- 
dered intellect, and the sad and stem realities of 
that sweet lady's fate. All these various chan- 
ges, however, exhausted her strength, and wore 
ner frame ; and even in the lucid intervals, when 
her mind was completely itself, the gloomy sense 
S 



of her wretchedness undermined her health, and 
wrought a sad change in her appearance. 

At these times she would often talk of the 
events of that dark and terrible night when the 
designs against Overbury's life were consumma- 
ted ; and though at first Ida strove to direct her 
attention to some less horrible subject, she soon 
found it was in vain, and, on the contrary, en- 
deavoured to lead Arabella to discuss it quietly 
and reasonably, in the hope that, by regulating 
her thoughts upon that point, her mind might be 
restored to its tone. 

Some indulgence was now shown to the poor 
captive ; and though she was only permitted to 
see her fellow-prisoner and kinswoman. Lady 
Shrewsbury, upon one or two occasions, yet other 
friends from without were frequently admitted 
to visit her, and two of the king's physicians 
were instructed to watch over her health. 

The greatest comfort, however, that Arabella 
received, was when some post from France 
brought her messages from her husband, full of 
that deep and tender affection which he never 
ceased to entertain for her to the last hour of his 
life. She found that he generally hovered about 
in the neighbourhood of the coast, still hoping, 
still praying, that he might be permitted to re- 
join her, and pass the rest of his days in wiping 
the tears from hgr eyes, and blotting out sorrow 
in happiness. 

I Those hopes and prayers were daily disap- 
pointed; but still they were a comfort to his 
mind; and once or twice, when a letter, in his 
own hand, was secretly introduced into the Tow- 
er, by some of those who visited the lady, it 
would produce a great and manifest change. 
Though it generally made her weep at first, she 
would become more cheerful and more resigned, 
and often sitting down, would write an eloquent 
appeal to the king, or to his ministers, trying to 
excite in them some sense of justice and of com- 
passion. 

Sometimes, when news from Seymour had 
been delayed for a longer period than usual, she 
would send Ida Mara forth— for which nermis- 
sion could generally be obtained from tne lieu- 
tenant — to seek for intelligence at the house of 
any one who was likely to receive communica- 
tions from France. 

Generally, these visits were to the court of 
England, or to persons in the city of London ; 
but occasionally Ida was sent to dilTerent mem- 
bers of the lady's own family, or of Seymour's, 
in order to obuin some tidings, even though tho 
persons she sought lived at some distance from 
London. When this was the case, Arabella, 
who never forgot, even when her intellect wan- 
dered most wildly, to think of the comfort and 
safety of others, sent her old and faithful servant 
Cobham with her fair companion; but still the 
most frequent channel of communication be- 
tween Seymour and his unhappy wife was our 
good old friend Sir Harry West, from whom, 
she was generally sure to receive some news 
every week, or at least some comforting assu- 
rance that nothing but accidents had delaved the 
arrival of intelligence from across the Channel. 
•While Ida was gone upon any of these errands, 
Arabella would remain sad and gloomy, ana 
often would lake no nourishment for * T'Jy®. 
day, if she was absent so long ; and the laithful 
girl always reluctantly left her, even lor a few 
hours, seeing that she invariably became worse 
during her absence : but when the ladv was once 
possessed with the idea that news had been long 
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-delayed, that something must hare cone wrong 
with herhasbandy that he mnst be ill, or dead- 
fancies which frequently assailed her — Ida, as 
the lesser of two evils, was fain to go wherever 
there was any chance of obtaining information. 
Such had been the case one morning, when, 
ibr several days, they had been without any com- 
munication with the court or the city. A great- 
er degree of bustle and activity had been ob- 
servable in the Tower than usual ; but occupied 
with their own sad thoughts, neither Arabella 
nor Ida Mara had given any attention to that 
which was passing around them, although the 
servant Gobham had mentioned something of 
fresh prisoners, of a high rank, being added to 
the number already within the walls. When 
Ida Mara, however, returned from the house of 
the Earl of Shrewsburv, to which she had been 
sent, she enteml the lady's chamber in a state of 
greater agitation than she generally displaced. 
She strove, indeed, with anxious care for Ara- 
bella, to render her own tone and mannev as 
^luiet as possible, while, sitting down beside her, 
sne proceeded to tell all that she had gathered in 
her morning's walk. 

The first news was, that contrary winds had 
prevented any vessels arriving from France for 
nearly a week, but that intelligence was expect- 
ed every day. Arabella looked «adly disppoint- 
ed, and Ida hastened to turn her attention to an- 
other theme. 

" The whole town is in a commotion, dear 
lad^." she said, "with events which, though 
terrible and painful, I cannot and will not re- 
gret. I told you some days ago that the lieuten- 
ant, Sir Grervase Elways, had been removed and 
arrested, but I did not know the cause." 

" And what may it be 1" said Arabella, in an 
indifierent tone; "it matters not to me who is 
my jailer. Ida." 

"Wo, lady," answered the young Italian: 
" but dark deeds have at length been brought to 
light, and justice has been done upon the 
wicked." 

" Then there has been a sad clearing of the 
streets of London, and of the court too,*' replied 
.Arabella. 

"Indeed there has," said Ida Mara; "and 
-some, who I cannot help thinking were your 
worst enemies, are now close prisoners within 
these walls." 

" God have mercy on them !" rejoin^ the 
lady, without even inquiring who they were; 
"for they will find none from man, unless they 
be very wicked indeed." 

" I hope they may not," answered Ida Mara ; 
" for it is but fitting that such crimes should be 
punished. The murderers of Sir Thomas Over* 
buiy, lady—" 

" Ha! what of them !" exclaimed Arabella, 
eageriy. 

" They have been brought to justice, madam," 
answered Ida Mara. "Weston, the principal 
assassin, was tried some days ago, and executed 
the day before yesterday, though he, it seems, 
was only a tool, though a willing one. That 
dark and terrible man who calls himself Fore- 
man, but whom I knew long ago by the same 
name of Weston, was, it would appear, the 
chief agent of the higher fiends who moved the 
whole." 

" And what has become of him V* asked Ara- 
bella. " Has he escaped 1" 

" The vengeance or man he has, but not that 
of Qod," replied Ida Mara; "he died suddenly, 



at Lambeth, about a fortnight ago, and there is 
strong suspicion that some of his own poisons; 
administered to him by the hand of his own son, 
for the purpose of sooner obtaining possessiondf ■ 
his wealth, saved him from public trial and exe- 
cution. Btit there are multitudes more involved 
in this terrible affair. A woman, of the name of 
Turner, has been hanged this morning at Ty- 
burn. A number of people, I understand — ay, 
ladies of rank — went to see her die; end Sir 
Qervase Elways himself was tried yesterday, 
and condemned to death for murder." 

" Heaven help us !" cried Arabella, " tbitt men 
of station and education, from among the once 
famed gentlemen of England, should dip their 
hands in such foul and horrible things !" 

"Ay, lady," continued Ida Mara, "but there 
are higher heads still against which the charge 
. is levelled. He who was lately my Lord of Wh 
Chester, now Earl of Somerset, with his fair but 
wicked countess, are both imprisoned here at 
those who set the others on to commit the terri- 
ble deed. Their trial is expected every day, and 
the king vows they shall have no mercy, though 
men think it somewhat strange that Sir Thomas 
Monson, the chief agent of the countess, was 
yesterday, in the midst of his trial, carried from 
the bar by the yeoman of the Tower, and the 
whole proceedings against him stopped." 

"Indeed!" cried Arabella; "indeed! that is 
very strange. But when the innocent are pun* 
ished, as f have been, for no offence, we need 
not wonder that the guilty escape. So will it be 
with Somerset, Ida," she continued ; " the king 
will not dare, I fear, to strike at one who may 
possess more secrets than either you or I ever 
dreamed of." 

"At all events, dear lady," answered Ida, 
" his favour at the court is gone ; and as I can- 
not but think that to him you owe much of the 
persecution you have endured, your appeals to the 
king for justice may have more attention, now 
that his influence is at an end." 

" True, true," cried Arabella, starting up with 
a look of joy ; " I never thought of that. Oh, 
Grod of heaven, grant it ! Q,uick, bring me paper, 
dear girl. I will write to the king at once. Fer- 
haps he wil. listen to me now;" and she sat 
down and composed one of those touching epis- 
tles to James, which have more than once 
brought tears into the eyes of those who read 
th^m, even in these far-removed tinies. 

For several days the events which we have 
mentioned gave her hope ; but the heartless ty- 
rant whom she addressea paid no attention ta 
her petition. Days, hours, weeks, slippM away 
without the slightest change. The guilty Som- 
erset and his beautiful fiend were brought to 
trial, judged, and condemnied; and then the fa- 
vour of their vicious sovereign stepped in, and 
saved them from the death they merited. But 
poor Arabella derived no benefit from'the fall of 
two beings who, if there had been justice in the 
land, should have expiated on the scaffold the 
manifold crimes too clearly proved against 
them. 

A more terrible fate than death, indeed, await- 
ed them. Sent f^m the court to an estate in the 
country to which they were bound to confine 
themselves, their dark and criminal love was 
soon turned to the most deadly hatred. The in- 
tense impression of each other's guilt rendered 
their mutual abhorrence, and its consequences, 
almost as horrible as their passion and the 
events which it prodttced. Living in the same 
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boose, seeing each other daily, they dwelt togeth- 
er as strangers, and when the one crossed the 
path of the other, looks of enmity and scorn 
came npon those two fair countenances, where 
once had shone the eager fire of vicioas love. 
Thus passed many a year of painful existence, 
with the awfol- prospect of death and retribution 
before them, till a strange and terrible disease 
swept the woman from the earth, and her hus- 
bana feU lingering into the grave. 

With Arabella the last hope faded away, 
when she found that no change in the court and 
councils of the king produced any favourable 
result to her; and with it the powers of life 
seemed gradually to sink. Slowly, but sadly, 
the last hour approached, with- all the terrible 
concomitants of weary sickness and wandering 
intellect; and the two or three faithful friends, 
who now almost daily visited her, saw, with 
mingled grief and relief that the period of her 
suffirrings would not be long protracted. 

One of the most constant of these was good 
Sir Hany West, in whose conversation she 
seemed to find more consolation and comfort 
than in that of any one else, except Ida Mara. 
With him she was always tranquil, and generally 
eollectedl Their conversation was constantly 
about her husband; and the good old knight, 
Aiongh he did not strive to buoy her up with 
those earthly hopes which he knew would prove 
false, dwelt upon those higher and less frail as- 
surances of happiness at some future period, 
which suited well bis years and character, and 
harmonized also with Arabella's feelings. 

On the subject of religion, which was her 
greatest blessing and comfort now in the hour 
of her dark adversity, her mind was alwaj's as 
clear and bright as in those days when, m in- 
tellect and virtue, she stood in the midst of a 
court, superior to the allurements of the idle 
vanity and pitiful ambition that characterized 
it; but on every other subject reason often 
failed. 

To Sir Harrv West she would fireqnently 
speak of that painfal wandering of thought, that 
want of control over her own mind, which now 
too often came upon her. 

" In those moments," she said one day, " when 
there is, as it were, a cloud upon me, and all 
my ideas seem misty and indistinct, the weight 
of my sorrow is the most burdensome. I can- 
not refrain from wishing for death ; and a voice, 
like that of a fiend, appears to urge me on to 
seek the calm and tranquil resting-place, where 
no tyrant's Hand can reach, no persecution 
trouble my repose. I have only, however, to 
open the page of this Holy Book, to look into 
the promises there given, to remember how the 
only pure and holy One that ever lived and died, 
sneered without a murmur, and the evil spirit 
flies, overmatched, and my mind acquires its 
faculties again. I hope not for life, Sir Harry. 
I long for death ; and have only one wish that I 
venture to indulge, which is, that I might see 
once more him whose love has cost me so 
much misery, though I would not lose that love, 
if I mi^ht win a long life of happiness in ex- 
change." 

Sir ^ar^y West made her no reply, but turn- 
ed the conversation to another theme ; and, aid- 
ed by Ida Mara, who now never left Arabella 
night nor day, he contrived to wile away another 
hour of the poor captive's time, without any re- 
turn of that sad wandering, which she dreaded 
more herself than even the approach of death. 



Nevertheless; the old knight, as he turned him 
home again, pondered deeply over what she had 
said, and that night visited several of the most 
influential personages of the court, with whom 
his own high character gave him considerable 
influence. 

Ten days passed afterward, during which he 
visited the lady several times, but spoke less of 
William Seymour than before. Perhaps it was 
that he saw her strength was now rapidly fail- 
ing, and feared to touch upon a subject that 
moved and agitated her much. 

The last time he came she was stretched upon 
a couch, which had been brought into the cham- 
ber where she usually sat; and, holding out her 
hand to him, with a faint smile, she said, " It is 
coming rapidly. Sir Harry; and this unhappy 
heart will soon be at peace. I am sure of it, lor 
during the last two days my mind has been quite 
itself again. The memones of past happiness 
have come around me sweetly and tendeny, like 
children round a parent's deathbed; and I am 
quite prepared to go where they will follow me, 
and nothing ever take them from me again. 
Nay, I have made you weep, my friend, and 
poor Ida, too. ' I have cost that dear girl many 
tears, but when I am gone I am sure you will be 
a father to her. Is it not so V* 

"I will, indeed," answered Sir Harry West; 
" I owe her far more than that, were it possible 
to repay the debt." 

" There is something mora," said Arabella. 
" When I am dead, Sir Harry, tell my dear hus- 
band that I loved him to the last; cut off a lock 
of my hair with your own hand, and give it t« 
him. It is all that poor Arabella has to send. 
Tell him that we shall meet hereafter, that I wait 
for him ; and then none shall separate us. And 
now, farewell, kind friend, I must not have you 
stay. I do believe that we shall never meet 
again ; for the impression rests upon my mind 
that the sun which sinks to-night will not rise 
again for me." 



CHAPTER XLV. 

On tHe morning of a rough and stormy day, a 
fishing boat of a large and heavy build, and 
filled principally with Frenchmen, touched the 
low beach of the Kentish coast, at the distance 
of about a mile from Folkstone, near the spot 
where now stands the pleasant little village of 
Sandgate. The moment that the boat took 
ground, a tall and powerful man, habited in 
dark, but well-fashioned garments, sprang at 
once in the water, and waoed to the shore ; then 
paused for a moment, while one of the fishermen 
followed him, carrying a small valise, counted 
out a number of pieces of ^Id into the man's 
hand, took the valise from him, and without an-^ 
other word, but *' Remember," turned his steps 
towards the Hythe. Striding on at a rapid pace, 
he soon reached that place, and paused to look 
round for an inn. When he found one, he ask- 
ed for no refreshment, but inquired eagerly if 
he could hire or buy a horse. One was with- 
out difficulty procured to purchase ; an old sad- 
dle and bridle were added ; and mounting, with- 
out exchanging one word more than was neces- 
sary with any one, the Stranger rode on at a 
quick pace upon the road to London. 

The people of the inn gazed after him, com- 
menting as usual on his demeanour; but what' 
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eyer were their remarks, be troubled not bis 
mind; and at the fullest speed the beast could 
put forth, be urged the horse on towards the 
capital. His eyes, as be lode, were generally 
bent down upon the ground } and no change in 
the gloomy expression of his countenance dis- 
played itself, except when the horse slackened 
nis pace, and then be started, as if from a deep 
levery, to urge it on as quickly as before. Twice 
he stopped to give it water, and onde to let it 
(eed ; but, while be did so, he stood beside it, ut- 
tering not a syllable to any one ; and the mo- 
ment the measure of com was consumed, he 
sprang upon its back again, and resumed bis 
journey. On Wrotham Heath, the animal's 
strength began to fail ; and, at the village be- 
yond, the traveller inquired if he could buy an- 
other horse. But none was to be found till he 
reached Farninfham. where, at a little inn, 
which then stood by tne roadside, he obtained a 
wretched beast, for which be paid whatever was 
demanded, caused the saddle instantly to be 
placed upon it, and leaving the other behind, 
with orders to feed it well till the next day, he 
again rode on, and pursued his way to London, 
without having tasted food since he touched the 
£nglish shore, though nearly twelve hours bad 
elapsed, and the sun had long set. Through the 
dark and gloomy streets of the capital he took 
kis way without pause or inquiry, till he stop- 
ped at the gate oi a large house, just beyond the 
city wall, where )ie sprang to the ground, and 
fang the bell. 

A man with a light opiened the doors, and 
gazed upon the visiter's face^ as on that of a 
stranger. But suddenly a gleam of recognition 
lighted up the old servant's face, and exclaiming, 
"Ah I is that you, sirl" he took the rein, Uirew 
it over a hook fixed into the wall fbr that pur- 
pose, and lighted the new-comer into the house. 
It was towards eleven o'clock on the same 
light that two gentlemen stood at the great west- 
em gate of the Tower, demanding admission. 

*' That cannot be, Sir Harry," said the warder 
•n duty ; " and though 1 wish to show you all 
respect, it is against the rule." 

** I know it,'* said Sir Harry West ; "but here 
is an order from the constable, which supersedes 
all mle. You will perceive that it is for any 
hour of the night or day." 

" Ay, sir, that is a different affair," replied the 
Man. '* Follow me, and I will pass you through 
Ihe wards. 'Tis well I was not asleep; you 
Miight ha vie knocked long enough if I baa been." 
" Lead on, lead on, my good fellow," said the 
companion of Sir ELarry West, a tall man, wrap- 
ped m a large dark mantle. 

The warder turned and looked at him; for 
tiiere is nothing which irritates a slow and de- 
Uberate person so much as impatience in anoth- 
er; and perhaps the man might not have quick- 
ened his step in the slightest degree, had there 
not been that look of stem, anxious grief in the 
kandsome countenance oi the stranger, which 
almost always exercises a certain degree of pow- 
er, even over the cold and indifferent. 

Moving on without reply, then, he led the two 
late visiters through the several doors and gates, 
Mil Sir Harry said, " Now I can pass on, warder." 
" Not without the word, sir.'' replied the sol- 
dier ; and giving it, he sufferea the gentlemen to 
prcceed alone. 

They bent their way straight towards the apart- 
ments of Arabella Seymour, and mounting the 
stairs, knocked at the door. No one answered, 



and the taller of the two, though it seemed that 
his hand trembled sadly, lifted the latch at cnce, 
and went in. It was a small anteroom that he 
entered, which was tenanted by only one yetech^ 
the maid Jane, who was sitting m a chair so 
sound asleep by the fire, that she had heard no 
noise. The stranger gave her a look almost 
fierce ; but Sir Harry put his hand upon his arm, 
saying, "This way, William. W<b can enter 
this room, and most likely shall find Ida here.** 

Without uttering a word, the stranger strode 
on, and opened the door ; but to the surprise of 
Sir Harry West, who had imagined that at that 
late hour Arabella must have retired to her bed- 
chamber, they found lights and several people 
there. 

Stretched upon the same conch where she had 
been lying when the old knight visited her in the 
morning, was the pale form of the once beautiful 
Arabella Stuart. Ida Mara was kneeling near 
her head, supporting her, while an old man, 
dressed as a clei*gyman, was placing a silrer 
cup to her lips, and pronouncing the solemn 
words with which the Sacramental wine is of- 
fered us in the Communion. At the lady's feet 
knelt her good servant Cobham ; and every one 
was so intently occupied with the rite which 
was taking place, that the opening of the door 
passed unnoticed. $ 

Seymour paused till the last prayer had been 
uttered by the chaplain, and Arabella, placing 
her hand over her eyes, had murmured a few 
words, which were not heard distinctly. The 
young gentleman then advanced slowly and as 
silently as possible; but the sound of his footfall 
caught bis poor wife's ear ; and turning on the 
couch, she exclaimed, " Whose step is that 7 It 
is he ! It is he— I am sure ! Oh ! Seymour !" and 
she stretched out her arms towards him. 

Seymour rushed forward and caught her to 
his heart. 

" This is a blessing ! This is a blessing '." cried 
Arabella ; " now I am ready to die. Speak to 
me, Seymour ! speak to your Arabella I" 

But Seymour could not; for he had buried his 
eyes upon her bosom, and tears drowned all ut- 
terance. 

" Nay," she continued, " nay, Seymour, do 
not grieve so bitterly I I am nappy and con- 
tented now I have seen you once more ! God 
has heard my anxious prayer. I have nothing 
more to look for in life ; I am ready to obey His 
summons." 

"Oh, live, live ! ray Arabella !" cried Sey- 
mour, raising his head and kissing her eagerly ; 
" live yet -for happiness ! The connivance which 
has been given to my return, the order fcr-my 
admission here, all make me hope that the king 
will yet relent." 

" He knows that I am dying, Seymour," re- 
plied Arabella ; " otherwise hp had not consent- 
ed. But still, William, I will live for happi- 
ness, and happiness with you in a "world where 
real happiness only is known. We may be 
parted once more, (or a brief space of time. To 
you, indeed, it may seem long; for you will have 
to struggle with the cares and sorrows of earth ; 
but, when you arrive at the end and look back, 
it will seem but an hour. I know it by experi- 
ence. But let me look at you," she continued ; 
" I had thought I should never see that dear face 
again. You are changed, my love, and worn; 
but I know that your heart is unaltered. How 
much have I to be thankful for, that the hands I 
love best will close my eyes, the lips I love best 
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Teoeive my parting breath, and that soon I shall 
be gone from a world of misery, to wait for you 
where misery is at an end !" 
: It was in vain that she sought to give him 
consolation ; the very resignation she displayed, 
the gentleness, the lenedmess, but added poig- 
nancy to his regret; and while the weak and 
dying girl was calm, collected, and content, the 
«UOQg man was overwhelmed with sorrow, ag- 
ony, and repining terrible to witness. 

For about halfan hour the unexpected arrival 
of her husband seemed to have given Arabella 
new life ; her voice had become strong and clear | 
the dimness which had spread over her eyes was 
removed; even the gray shade which coming 
dissolution had cast over the face fled for a 
short time, and during a few minutes a pale 
pink glow, like the laat which tinges the evening 
sky, arose in her cheek. 

To Seymour those signs gave no hope, for the 
terrible change which had taken place in her 
since last he had held her in his arms had come 
upon him suddenly, and spoke too plainly of 
speedy death for him to entertain a doubt. To 
Ida Mara, however, the alteration which had 
taken place during the last two or three years 
in that sweet lady's appearance had been so 
gradual that she knew not how great it was: 
and the signs that she saw of reviving life did 
give a faint and trembling hope that the fiat of 
:the Almighty had not gone forth irrevocably. 

It was soon extinguished, however; the ef- 
fects of joy speedily passed away ; and, only the 
more rapidly for the temporary relief, the great 
enemy of life made progress in his conquest. 
The voice sank low again, the film came over 
the eyes, the colour faded from the cheek, the 
brow and temples grew awfully pale, the gray- 
ness of the tomb once more spread over the 
. whole countenance. 

"She is departing," said the chaplain, in a 
low voice. 

Arabella's eyes sought her husband's face; 
hut it seemed as if she did not see him. 

"William," she said, "William, keep close 
10 me ! It is coming, my beloved, it is coming ! 
do not leave me !" 

"I am here, dear one, I am here," replied 
Seymour, gazing in agony upon her counte- 
nance. "My arms are round thee, Arabella. 
I will not leave thee ; would I could go with 
thee !" 

" I am very cold, William," she said. " Will- 
iam—William—" 

Her voice ceased, and. with a slight shudder, 
the fair, pure spirit passed from its earthly prison 
and a tyrant's will, to freedom and the presence 
of the. King of kings. 

"She is gone!" said Sir Harry West; "she 
is gone ! God receive your soul, sweet girl !" 

But Seymour still held her in his arms, and 
bending down his eyes upon the inanimate form 
of her he loved, wept long and bitterly. When 
iie raised them at length, and gazed upon her 
face, he was surprised to see a smile upon her 
lips. He almost fancied that he had deceived 
himself, that she still lived. But it was fixed 
and immovable, only to be changed by the slow 
decav of the tomb. 

.! " How sweet she looks," said Sir Harry West, 
an a whisper, to the chaplain. " I have often 
?'Jieard that the look we bore in infancy comes 
lt>ack upon us after death." 
I ■ " With those who have lived a good life," re- 
' plied the clergyman, in the same tone; "and 



one has but to gaze upon that face to see that 
she has departed to peace and rest. Be com- 
forted, sir," he said, advancing and taking Will- 
iam Seymour's hand; "be comforted. If ever 
there was one for whose release from a life of 
care and sorrow those she has left behind 
should rejoice rather than mourn, it was this 
sweet lady. Here on earth, she had nothing to 
expect but misery. Where she is gone, she has 
nothing to meet with but joy and glory. Pure 
and blameless in her life, full of faith and truth, 
relying on the atonement of her Saviour to wipe 
out the only stain upon her, the stain of Adam's 
fault, we cannot, we dare not doubt, that joy will 
be her portion for evermore." 

"It were worse than blasphemy!" said Sir 
Harrv West. 

"Irue, true," answered Seymour; "I know 
it is so ; I know these tears are selfish ; but tell 
me, can a man lose the brightest possession that 
Grod has given him, and remain to linger on 
through years, destitute of that which made life 
valuable, and yet not mourn 1 Bless thee, my 
sweet wife!" he continued, bending down and 
kissing her cold brow. " May I soon join thee ! 
for, did the Almighty's will give me back all 
that I have lost but thee, ay, and add state and 
station, wealth, and high command, friends, hon- 
ours, gloiy, all that earth can afford, I still have 
lost the jewel of my soul, which nothing but 
another world can restore. I dare not, sir," he 
added, turning to the chaplain, " in the presence 
of my departed saint, call down upon the heads 
of those that wronged her the vengeance which 
is their due ; but sure I am that the retributive 
hand of Heaven will not be idle; and that for 
such deeds as these, when Almighty forbear- 
ance is exhausted, due payment will be given. 
Ay, I am sure of it, on him and on his race shall 
descend the awful curse that plagues the wicked 
from generation to generation. From father unto 
son it shall extend, and one shall lay the founda- 
tion of the other's downfall. Blooa and destruc- 
tion, sorrow and dishonour, defeat, disgrace, and 
desolation, shall haunt them to remote posterity ; 
and the life and sufferings of Arabella Stuan 
shall stand upon the page of History, to justify, 
even in the eyes of men, the terrible vengeance 
of a righteous God." 

" Hush, I beseech you, hush !" exclaimed the 
chaplain; "remember such words repeated — " 

" I fear him not," replied William Seymour, 
vehemently ; " he has taken from me the life of 
my life, and he can but send me to* join her 
somewhat sooner. Oh that he would — the crime 
were his, then, not mine; and were it not for the 
fatal promise I have sealed with honour to stay 
but four-and-twenty hours within these realms, 
I would beard him on his throne, and tell him 
of all his infamy. Nay, my kind friend," he 
added, speaking to Sir Harry West, who ad- 
vanced and took his hand, "I will keep my 
word; but, had I not poured forth the indig- 
nation of my heart, I think that it would have 
broken. Iww leave me here for a short time ; 
I would fain spend an hour in sad and solemn 
thought beside her I so dearly loved. I shall be 
calmer then ; for I will try to pray, and seek 
submission to the will of God. If you will wail 
for me that time. Sir Harry, I will take my last 
leave of all I loved on earth, and gladly quitting 
these hated shores, will seek in other lands for 
some tranquillity." 

No one opposed his request; but leavinp him 
alone with tne dead body of Arabella, Sir Harry 
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West and Ida Mara remained in the anteroom 
till the clock struck one. 

That sound seemed to rouse William Sey- 
moor; for a few minutes after he came forth, 
with a countenance sad and stem, but calmer 
than before. 

Advancing at once to Ida Mara, he took her 
hand, and gazed in her face for a moment or 
two without being able to speak. At length, 
however, he said, "How can 1 ever thank youl 
God will reward your long-devoted love for her, 
whom he has smitten. Leave her not, Ida; 
leave her not, I beseech you, till she is commit- 
ted to the earth ; and then remember, that I shall 
always believe, whatsoever I can do to protect 
and make you happy, is done ibr her. Sir Harry 
West I know will watch over your fete; but 
there is nothing which you can require, and he 
can ask on your behalf, that will not ^ive me 
consolation to perform. Now, good fnends, I 
am ready, my last adieu is said." 



CHAPTER XLVI. 

The funeral of Arabella was over : and her 
grave was made among the mighty of the land, 
in the Abbey of Westminster. Two months 
had passed, and Ida Mara, in deep mourning, 
sat in the hall of Sir Harry West's nouse, occu- 
pied in the usual task of embroidery. The 
good knight had left her about half an hour be- 
fore, Mr. Crompton, who, as the reader may 
remember, had aided in the escape fh)m High- 

fate, and was a frequent visiter at the house, 
aving desired to speak with him alone. 

Ida was still busily engaged upon her task, 
with her mind occupied with sad and serious 
thoufi^hts — though the deep grief which she felt 
for the loss ot her to whom she had been so 
sincerely attached had naturally subsided in 
some degree under the balmy power of time — 
when Sir Harry returned, with a grave and 
somewhat agitated air. 

" Put down your needle, my dear Ida," said 
the old knight, " and listen to me. I have some- 
thing to tellyou of importance." 

" What is the matter, dear Sir Harry V* she ex- 
claimed, gazing at him eagerly. "You are 
moved. Something has grieved you." 

" No, indeed, Ida," replied Sir Harry West, " it 
is not exactly grief, though perhaps I am going 
to lose you ; but if it is for your happiness, my 
dear child, I shall be content." 

•*To lose mel" cried Ida Mara, turning dead- 
ly pale; "are you going to send me aw^y from 
you 1" 

" No, not to . send you," replied Sir Harry, 
"but perhaps you may think fit to go, when you 
hear what I nave to say. You know Mr. Cromp- 
ton ; he is a gentleman of good family, of hon- 
our, and high principles — kind and generous in 
heart, and. though not very wealthy, has suffi- 
cient for happiness. Often having seen you 
with the Lady Arabella, and deeply touched 
with those high qualities which you have dis- 
played towards her, and, indeed, towards every 
one, he a.sks your hand." 

" Oh no, no, no," cried Ida Mara, with all her 
Italian eagerness ; '* tell him, I beseech you. Sir 
Harry, I am unworthy of the honour he intends 
me. Explain to him that I spring from another 
class. Tell my origin— tell him how you first 



found me, a poor Italian girl, homeless, fri^d- 
Icss, destitme." 

" I have told him all," replied Sir Harry 
West ; " I judged it right to do so ; and he thinks 
as I do, Ida, that such virtues, graces, and good- 
ness as you possess, form a better inheritance 
than stored-up ^Id, or even a noble name. The 
only question is, Ida, do you — can you lo?e 
him r^ 

Ida paused, anfl Sir Harry felt her hand, whick 
he had taken, tremble violently. 

"No," she said at length; " no, I cannot." 

" But why 1" asked the old knight ; " he is 
handsome in person, gentle and kind in de- 
meanour." 

She shook her head sorrowfully. " I cannot 
love him," she answered. " You will think me 
wrong, I fear, Sir Harry, to wish rather to re- 
main aependant on your bounty, than change it 
for any other fate on earth." 

" I do not think you wrong, my dear child," 
replied Sir Harry : " all I have is yours ; for to 
you I owe whatever remains to me of lif^. But 
you must give me a decided answer, for I must 
deal plainly wifh this gentleman." 

"My answer is plain, my benefactor," re- 
plied Ida : " I cannot love him ; I cannot wed 
him." 

"Good faith, then, dear Ida," said the old 
knight, with a smile, " if you will not wed any 
one else, I shall be fain to marry you myself." 

" What is that you said V* exclaimed Ida, with 
the light coming into her eyes. " What is that 
you said V* 

" I was but jesting, Ida," answered the knight; 
and immediately tne blood rushed up into her 
cheek, and spread rosy over her forehead. " I 
was but jesting," repeated Sir Harry West ; but 
Ida was very much agitated: and thinking he 
had pained her, he added, " I am well aware, 
my dear child, that however great may be the- 
comfort and happiness to me to have you with 
me during my latter years, however deeply and 
tenderly I may love you, I must not, and ought 
not to desire that you should sacrifice all for me." 

" I would sacrifice all, everything for you," 
cried Ida Mara, eagerly. " I never, never wish 
to quit you — " 

"Hear me, Ida, hear me," said Sir Harry 
West ; " your sense of duty and gratitude I 
know is unbounded, but the time may come 
when you will find some one to love — " 

"No," answered Ida ; "no, I shall never love 
any one but you. If you send me from you, I 
shall die ;" and sinking down into a chair, with 
a pale cheek and a quivering lip, she covered her 
eyes with her hand. 

"What is the matter, dear Idal" said the 
knight tenderly ; " you seem ill ; what is it that 
you feel 1" 

" I do not know, I do not know," she answer- 
ed. "Oh, leave me, Sir Harry, and tell this 
gentleman that I grieve I cannot return his af- 
fection." 

" He is gone, Ida " answered the knight; 
" but I have promised to write to him. If I 
merely say that you cannot return his affec- 
tion, he will ask to be permitted to pursue his 
suit." 

"Oh no, no!" cried Ida, clasping her hands; 
" he must not— I cannot— tell him— tell him — " 

" Tell him what, Ida V asked Sir Harry West, 
not a little agitated himself. " Shall I tell him 
that you love another 1" he added, in a low and 
serious voice. 
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The crimson again rnshed into her face, and 
she paused for a inoni<nt, easting dowiilher 
eyes. Then raising thtm saddenly, she ex- 
claimed, in Italian, with all the wild vehemence 
which, derived from her nation and the climate 
•f her birth, had characterized her demeanour, 
before she had passed tbroygh so many scenes 
of sad and wearying anxiety, 

" Yes, yes ! Tell him I fove another !" 

" Indeed t" cried Sir Harry West, with a 
cheek somewhat pale: for, strange to say, he 
could more readily have borne to bear her say 
that she was ready to give her hand with indif- 
ference, than to listen to an acknowledgment that 
she loved. "Ida must tisll me whom it is she 
loves; and I promise her that nothing on earth 
shall be wanting on my part to promote her hap- 
piness. Tell me, Ida, tell me,** he continued, 
seeing that she stood silent ; " tell me, I adjure 
you. If you have any consideration, regard,, 
affection for me, keep me not in suspense, but 
tell me who is this. Nay, Ida, I beseech, I en- 
treat." 

Ida ^;azediit him fora-moment with her trem- 
bling lips apart, then cast herself into his arms, 
and with streaming eyes hid her glowing face 
upon his shoulder. 

" Who r* said the knight. 

She answered in a whisper. It was only one 
word ; but Sir Harry West's eyes brightened. 

" Indeed, indeed, my Ida !" he cried, still 
holding her to his heart ; " and you willingly 
sacrifice all the bright and sunny part of life, to 
be an old man's darling 1" 

" I would rather, answered the girl, looking 
Qp, " I would rather be an old man's darling 
than a young man's neglected wife. All I i»k 



is, to remain with you forever; never to quit 
you ; to see youalwaysL jiear voa always ; and 
to give up Jny life -lo him wno first protected 
me, first was kind to me; whom I have ever 
iQved, and ever shall love bettei^ than any one 
on eiarth. Call me what you will, your child*, 
your, servant, anything ! JBut send me not from 

yson:*' 

*^No, no, Ida," answered Sir Harry West^ 
with a smile lighting up his fine, though some- 
what worn countenance ; " you have chosea 
your part ; you have made up vour mind. If 
you stay at all, it is as my wile." 

" Oh, with what joy I" she cried. " But I for- 
get. Am I fit to be your wife 1 What will 
your relations, your high friends say, at your 
marrjring the poor Italian girl T' 

" Let them say what thev will," replied Sir 
Harry. " There will be gibes and scoffs enow 
at this old man marrying a girl young enoujdi t* 
be his daughter — aj, his grand-daughter. Thev 
will say he is ia his dotage, Ida, and predict all 
sorts of evil results.*' 

'< Xhey will speak false," she cried vehement- 
ly ; " and if they did but know all that I owe t# 
you — " 

**And all I owe to you, Ida," rejoined the 
knight, "they might oompre)iend the feelings 
that actuate us both. I look to you, dear one» 
whatever' be their prophecies, to give them the 
lie." 

" I will do it," replied Ida Mara ; and she 
kept her word, leaving on record, that fbr once 
the marriage of a man of more than sixty with 
a giri of two-and-twenty produced happiaeas t» 
both. 
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